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INTRODUCTION 


Leadership, Learning, and 
Equality of Quality of Life 
in the Small City 


Terry Kading 


As soon as several of the inhabitants of the United States 
have conceived a sentiment or an idea that they want to 
produce in the world, they seek each other out; and when 
they have found each other, they unite. From then on, 
they are no longer isolated men [sic], but a power one sees 
from afar, whose actions serve as an example; a power that 
speaks, and to which one listens. 


—Alexis de Tocqueville 


The city is ultimately a shared project, like Aristotle’s polis, a 
place where we can fashion a common good that we simply 
cannot build alone. 


—Charles Montgomery 
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TERRY KADING 


The insights from this collection reveal and challenge present understand- 
ings of quality of life in the small city, thus opening up new opportunities 
for local initiatives and research on “leadership and learning” at the local 
level, with the goal of maximizing joy, minimizing hardship, increasing 
empathy and cooperation, instituting fairness for all residents, and build- 
ing lasting bonds between friends, families, and strangers. How the needs 
and aspirations of residents of the small city are addressed, who foments 
these changes, and what accounts for the success of certain initiatives over 
others is the focus of our collection. 

As in all urban centres, there are in Kamloops the most visible forms 
of leadership and the less visible forms—all of which contribute to the di- 
versity of urban life. The most visible forms of leadership are understood as 
being driven by the local “pro-growth coalition,” a combination of devel- 
opers, property owners, professionals, tradespeople, and businesses acting 
in concert with the local government to ensure the continuous expansion 
of the city. From this leadership we witness the appearance of housing 
developments, shopping districts, and various business and industrial 
ventures, enhanced and augmented by the range of services and amenities 
provided by the local government. With this dynamic emerges a particu- 
lar quality of life (or quality of place)—generated by the need to perpetuate 
increases in the population by attracting investment and employment—as 
one important measure of municipal success. For the small city, as a more 
diverse urban setting, “growth imperatives” have been challenged and 
supported by broader notions of quality of life beyond employment and 
consumer needs—resulting in less visible forms of leadership and learning 
to address local needs and aspirations. These less visible forms of leader- 
ship reveal the intricate and diverse types of network collaborations that 
foster unique contributions to our quality of life in the small city—or what 
we identify as equality of quality of life—as a new perspective on quality 
of life issues. 

The purpose of this collection is to expose how these leadership ini- 
tiatives have and continue to fortify—often unknowingly—the equality 
of quality of life in one small city, Kamloops, British Columbia. With a 
population of 90,000, and as the largest urban centre within a regional 
district of some 132,000+, the City of Kamloops has an important pro- 
file as a small to mid-sized regional city offering a range of professional, 
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industrial, retail, government, and educational services not available in the 
smaller towns within a much larger catchment area. With this diversifi- 
cation in economic opportunities and employment, the City of Kamloops 
has engaged in new types of planning, moving beyond basic land-use 
planning to encompass social, cultural, recreational, and sustainability 
plans that express a more comprehensive and inclusive process than in the 
past (Kading and Walmsley 2014; Walmsley and Kading 2017). Quality of 
life has become a powerful idea in establishing collective goals for urban 
centres and assessing the effects of proposals or change in our communi- 
ties, and as the Chief Administrative Officer of Kamloops has affirmed, 
“Collectively we are committed to a goal of building a beautiful city and a 
quality of life that is one of the best in Canada” (City of Kamloops 2017). 
But what is quality of life? Generally this is understood in terms of 
expanding a set of local amenities or services to enhance health and lei- 
sure opportunities (e.g., sports facilities, cultural and educational venues, 
parks, festivals, and bike paths) expressed through municipal communi- 
ty planning documents. Quality of life, in this regard, tends to be seen 
through the quite visible appearance of facilities and services to achieve 
this optimal state, or urban ambience, and may be used to promote the 
attractiveness of the urban centre in soliciting investment, tourism, and 
residential growth. This collection expands on the concept of quality of 
life to encompass equality of quality of life, a new perspective comprised 
of less recognized but critical components that ensure the health and vi- 
tality of urban life—particularly in the small city, where the structures 
and capacities of local government are more circumscribed than in large 
urban centres. The themes we will explore include engagement with urban 
social challenges, an aging population, sustainability, and local heritage. 
Leadership initiatives and local learning are much more pronounced in 
addressing these issues, generating certain services and conveniences, and 
fostering an improved urban experience for all residents. As academics 
with both a professional and a personal attachment to the local initiatives 
under review and discussion, we can further attest to the distinctive in- 
stitutional role the small university in the small city can play in initiat- 
ing, supporting, or promoting these equality of quality of life features. The 
strength and novelty of our collection, we feel, lies in the way we provide 
an overview of the multiple ways in which this community-university 
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engagement may occur, and the wide variety of outcomes and opportu- 
nities that may emerge from this collaborative context. The aim of this 
collection is to acknowledge and account for these dynamics—the active 
engagement between the university and the local community in the City 
of Kamloops—offering insights for other small to mid-sized cities and 
small universities where equality of quality of life issues have become more 
prominent. 


Quality of Life Debates and Equality of Quality 
of Life 


Important features of the quality of life debate have generally been framed 
around the contrasting views of two influential thinkers on community 
and urban life—Robert Putnam and his focus on the precarious state of 
social capital, and Richard Florida on the urban requirement to develop 
creative capital. Putnam is renowned for his research on and lament over 
the decline in “social capital,” or “social networks and interactions that 
keep us connected with others,” captured in his famous reference to bowl- 
ing alone (Montgomery 2013, 53-54). For Putnam, social capital allows 
citizens to resolve collective problems more easily, allows communities to 
“advance smoothly” due to trust, widens “our awareness of the many ways 
in which our fate is linked,” and provides “conduits for the flow of helpful 
information that facilitates achieving our goals” (Putnam 2000, 288-89). 
Lives rich in social capital exhibit significant mental and physical benefits 
as well as better outcomes in child welfare and education, healthy and pro- 
ductive neighbourhoods, economic prosperity, health and happiness, and 
democratic citizenship and government performance. Putnam presents 
the evidence that social capital “makes us smarter, healthier, safer, richer, 
and better able to govern a just and stable democracy” (290). The decline 
in social capital, or “civic / community engagement,” is attributed to the 
pressures of time and money, suburbanization (increased commuting and 
urban sprawl), the effects of electronic entertainment (privatizing leisure 
time), and, most significantly, generational change—“the slow, steady and 
ineluctable replacement of the long civic generation by their less involved 
children and grandchildren” (283). Putnam’s remedies for this “civic mal- 
aise” and “breakdown in community” consist of general prescriptions, 
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calling on professionals and leaders in various fields to make the work- 
place substantially more family-friendly and community-congenial, create 
more integrated and pedestrian-friendly areas with public spaces, foster 
new forms of electronic entertainment and communication that reinforce 
community engagement, and introduce ways to ensure more participation 
in cultural activities, public life, and our communities. While Putnam 
does not make a specific appeal to a “university role” in addressing these 
trends, the strength of his work is in highlighting the academic research 
on the decline of community engagement and the negative effects on our 
quality of life. 

The decline in social capital has been viewed by Richard Florida as 
less an issue of concern than as an opportunity for the revising of urban 
amenities to attract the new “creative class” of the 21st century (Florida 
2002; Dubinsky 2006). The significance of Florida’s research is to identify 
the successful urban centres in the United States that were well prepared 
for the emerging trends in the global economy in the face of rapidly de- 
clining prospects in the manufacturing and resource industries that had 
been bases of urban prosperity in the 20th century. For Florida, the cities 
that are gaining in prosperity and population are the ones attracting a 
new “creative class’—highly educated and innovative individuals who 
choose where they want to live based on the amenities and the unique 
atmosphere of a particular urban environment. Quality of place becomes 
critical, then, in order to establish an urban context that will attract this 
creative class and preserve the local growth and investment prospects in 
a global economy. Florida places a premium on higher education, and on 
the arts, culture, and diversity in generating “creative capital,” with a uni- 
versity as a necessary component to “quality of place” in fostering a “cre- 
ative community.” Florida’s sense of how the university contributes to this 
dynamic is through “technology, talent, and tolerance,” in which collabo- 
rations between the discoveries of the hard sciences and the investment of 
private companies are the critical facet (Florida 2002, 291-93). Thus, not 
only is a particular urban context a necessary ingredient, but a particular 
type of university and university role is required within this urban con- 
text. From this it is not hard to imagine the advantages for larger urban 
centres with corporate and financial head offices and several large uni- 
versities with established research programs in the sciences, technologies, 
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engineering, and medicine (STEM) in capturing this “creative capital.” An 
added downside of Florida’s prognosis is that not all urban centres (even 
those with a university or college) would be able to “retool” to benefit from 
these global trends: 


Florida considers many small communities to be “hopeless” 
cases. In particular, he suggests that small communities, es- 
pecially those tainted with the residue of resource extraction 
or noxious industries, cannot go head-to-head in the global 
competition to attract postindustrial firms: they lack the di- 
versity and cultural capital necessary to attract the creative 
class. (Nelson 2005, 92) 


Thus, rather than offering a general prescription for reviving the fortunes 
of communities, Florida suggests there will be “winners” and “losers” in 
this competition for “creative capital”—with limited prospects for many 
smaller urban centres. Despite this prognosis, Florida does identify the 
critical role a university has, or may have, in contributing to or even shap- 
ing the prospects for a given community, even if the “small university” in 
a small city may be disadvantaged relative to larger urban centres. 

A significant contribution to this debate has been the work of Charles 
Montgomery, not just in bridging this debate on social versus creative 
capital but in redefining the meaning of quality of life / quality of place 
and deepening our understanding of the relationship between leadership, 
learning, and quality of life in the small city. Montgomery provides a rich 
account of local leadership initiatives and learning aimed at enhancing 
social interaction and community engagement through access to nature, 
greater choices in mobility, and redesigning urban spaces for conviviality, 
while simultaneously reducing the costs to residents and local govern- 
ments, generating new economic and social opportunities and addressing 
concerns over urban sustainability. Most importantly, these initiatives ex- 
tend beyond our largest urban centres as ideals for all urban centres irre- 
spective of size. It is evident from Montgomery’s examples that the “small 
university” can play a decisive leadership and creative role in forging 
quality of life / quality of place that generates a creative community while 
directly addressing declining “social capital” concerns in achieving the 
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goals of a “happy city.” Building on Putnam’s observations, Montgomery 
further expands on the negative effects of increased isolation and a soli- 
tary existence by increasing numbers of citizens: 


Social isolation just may be the greatest environmental 
hazard of city living—worse than noise, pollution, or even 
crowding. The more connected we are with family and 
community, the less likely we are to experience colds, heart 
attacks, strokes, cancer, and depression. Simple friend- 
ships with other people in one’s neighborhood are some of 
the best salves for stress during hard economic times... . 
Connected people sleep better at night. They are more able 
to tackle adversity. They live longer. They consistently re- 
port being happier. (Montgomery 2013, 54-55) 


Backed by research from psychology, economics, philosophy, sociology, 
and urban planning studies, Montgomery argues that the design of our 
largest urban centres is making us sick—mentally, emotionally, and physi- 
cally—while fostering isolation and mistrust and undermining family and 
community life. The prevailing model of urban design, which is built to 
accommodate automobiles rather than citizens, is increasingly expensive, 
inequitable, and unsustainable for both residents and local governments. 
The roots of this “broken social scene” lie in continuing urban sprawl, 
where longer commute times and the heavy reliance on automobiles to get 
to and from work and to access all services and amenities leads to less time 
for family, friends, and community engagement—the very ingredients of a 
happy and fulfilling life. Montgomery’s work highlights communities and 
individuals who have contested these negative trends. He quotes Enrique 
Peñalosa (a community leader and former mayor of Bogota): “One of the 
requirements for happiness is equality . . . Maybe not equality of income 
but equality of quality of life and, more than that, an environment where 
people don’t feel inferior, where people don’t feel excluded” (235; empha- 
sis added). With this ideal of happiness in mind, Montgomery makes an 
appeal for new ways of thinking, planning, and building—in essence, 
proposing a new creative project of reimagining both physical and social 
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spaces in our urban environment and transforming them through local 
leadership initiatives. 

Montgomery’s analysis offers a unique view on what comprises quali- 
ty of life / quality of place, establishing the following principles for a happy 
city that will generate a more inclusive, affordable, diverse, and sustainable 
urban experience: 


e ‘The city should strive to maximize joy and 
minimize hardship 


e It should lead us toward health rather than sickness 


e It should offer us real freedom to live, move, and 
build our lives as we wish 


e It should build resilience against economic or 
environmental shocks 


e It should be fair in the way it apportions space, 
services, mobility, joys, hardships, and costs 


e Most of all, it should enable us to build and 
strengthen the bonds between friends, families, and 
strangers that give life meaning, bonds that represent 
the city’s greatest achievement and opportunity 


e The city that acknowledges and celebrates our 
common fate, that opens doors to empathy and 
cooperation, will help us tackle the great challenges 
of this century. (43) 


Montgomery offers a specific antidote to the decline in social capital high- 
lighted by Robert Putnam while simultaneously highlighting the creative 
capital—the university research, academic studies, understanding of lo- 
cal challenges, and the leadership initiatives that are necessary to achieve 
these outcomes. It is from this framework that we may assess both the 
small city context against that of larger urban centres fraught with the 
challenges Montgomery identifies, and the extent to which leadership ini- 
tiatives in the small city can reverse or prevent the negative trends evident 
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in these larger centres. Notable from these happy city principles, or goals, 
is the congruence with the raison d’étre (or very purpose) of the contem- 
porary university, highlighted in university mission statements and insti- 
tutional plans: diversity, equity, inclusion, tolerance, addressing societal 
challenges, and engagement with new ideas and peoples. 

However admirable this confluence of ideals, though, Montgomery 
highlights the varied power structures and forces that have shaped our 
largest urban centres and mitigate against change, noting their tendency 
to seem overwhelming. “It is easy to feel small in the face of the mon- 
umental power of the real estate industry, the tyranny of zoning codes, 
the inertia of bureaucracy, and the sheer durability of things that have 
been built” (295). Recognizing that we have made mistakes, Montgomery 
observes that “we let powerful people organize buildings, work, home, 
and transportation systems around too simplistic a view of geography 
and of life itself” and that it is “not too late to rebuild a balance of life in 
our neighbourhoods and cities and, in so doing, to build a more resil- 
ient future (316). While he identifies political figures, specific individuals, 
neighbourhoods and cities that have challenged the status quo, what is 
less apparent from Montgomery’s account are the types of leadership ini- 
tiatives that have, or may develop, the social-creative capital needed for 
equality of quality of life outcomes, particularly as we transpose these 
challenges and ideals onto a smaller urban setting. Whereas “bonding” 
social capital is highlighted as a virtue and a goal (connections between 
people who know each other quite well, e.g., family, friends, neighbours), 
“bridging” social capital (links to people outside one’s own group) and 
“vertical” social capital (links to power and decision-making authority, 
such as government) have been recognized as critical to enabling overall 
social capital and establishing the bases of real community development, 
resilience, and adaptability that support sustainability (Dale and Newman 
2010, 7-9; Emery and Flora 2006, 21). These forms of social capital are seen 
as necessary to move from the supportive “bonding” capital that may just 
allow a community to “get by” to forms of capital that support “getting 
ahead.” Further, communities “are based on networks, both personal and 
professional, and the density and diversity of network formation vary tre- 
mendously within and between communities. As well, networks appear to 
be crucial in any one community’s ability to access more diverse kinds of 
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capital, particularly social capital linking ties” (Dale and Newman 2010, 
8). Thus, in assessing the capacity of a small city to build social-creative 
capital and adopt equality of quality of life standards, it is necessary to 
understand (1) the types of effective leadership critical to developing 
bridging and/or vertical capital, (2) where this city is situated within the 
broader range of urban settings, and (3) the city’s particular resources and 
challenges in terms of achieving equality of quality of life outcomes. 


Leadership and Learning under the New 
Governance Model 


At an international level, new forms of local or “place-based” leadership 
have increasingly been recognized as an important factor (or “missing 
link”) in accounting for regional growth, economic and social perfor- 
mance, achieving environmental sustainability, the development and 
well-being of particular places, or the success of certain local cultural in- 
dustries (Beer 2014; Sotarauta, Beer, and Gibney 2017; Sotarauta and Beer 
2017; Bentley, Pugalis, and Shutt 2017; Wellbrock et al. 2013; Dubinsky 
2006; Emery and Flora 2006). A shared quality of this leadership is the 
move from traditional hierarchical relationships of leadership to col- 
laborative relationships between institutional sectors (public, private, 
and community sectors)—based on mutual trust and cooperation—and 
having “a distinctive long-term time horizon” (Beer 2014, 255). Pivotal 
contributors to local leadership are that “it should involve the sharing of 
power; it should be flexible and it should be rooted in entrepreneurialism” 
(255). Studies of leadership have also contrasted transactional leadership 
(a “top-down” process targeted to the realization of a limited number 
of specific objectives) with transformational leadership that emphasiz- 
es “processes that transcend organizational, environmental, and human 
limitations in order to guide a process of change” and is “broad ranging 
and strategic” (255). Australian research on rural communities identified 
effective local leadership in building community resilience and helping to 
secure an economic future for a region or community, and having a “piv- 
otal role in providing ideas and a vision for the future, and thus provided a 
focus around which community identity and belonging could be fostered” 
(255). Four key qualities of effective rural leadership were found to be “the 
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formulation of a realistic vision of the community’s economic and social 
development; the achievement of a high level of community approval of, if 
not active commitment to, that vision; motivating key persons and groups 
to achieve the vision; and leading by example” (255). In a study of six rural 
European development initiatives, 


visionary leaders made the difference. They enjoyed 
considerable trust and generated inspiring, bounding ideas. 
They were also capable of bridging diverging interests and 
transcending (at least temporarily) actual conflicts, and 
could access additional resources by means of their wider 
networks. . . . These visionary leaders did not operate 
alone; in fact they enacted collaborative leadership. They 
initiated and enabled the participation of residents in 
low threshold meetings, networks, collaborative (private- 
public) partnerships and wider collaboration in employing 
development activities (Wellbrock et al. 2013, 427) 


The authors note the ability of these leaders to “adopt” and “mediate” the 
“complex interplay of power, resources and people,” and observe that “col- 
laborative leadership thus provides an incentive for joint reflexivity, build- 
ing collective agency and institutional reform” (427). An important caveat 
to this new focus on leadership is that “discussions of local leadership in- 
evitably raise questions of power and the ability to influence either others 
within a community or government processes. This means that the leader- 
ship of places cannot be examined in isolation; any thorough account also 
needs to consider the relationship between local leaders and governmental 
or other power” (Beer 2014, 256). Thus, the success of collaborative leader- 
ship initiatives is contingent on a range of local and non-local factors, and 
an understanding of the conditions that have fostered or prompted the 
move to more collaborative leadership in more areas. 

Dubinsky (2006), in examining the success of cultural initiatives in 
Kamloops, BC, identified five kinds of collaborations in the “new orga- 
nizational paradigm” that had become the rule in achieving goals,’ thus 
providing a rough framework as to the motivations for establishing new 
collaborative networks: 
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e Organic collaboration—arising from evolving 
or emergent conditions or opportunities (often 
serendipitous) in which organizations recognize that 
there are ways to “work together more effectively to 
accomplish goals than going it alone” 


e  Self-interested collaboration—may have emergent or 
serendipitous qualities “but one or more parties will 
be specifically self-interested from the outset—on 
the lookout, as it were, for possible partnerships and 
alliances” (100) 


e Mimetic collaboration—“based on emulation, 
whereby an organization thinks collaboration is a 
good idea or is needed . . . with the expectation that 
the collaboration will be fruitful and satisfy what has 
been missing, since others have benefited from it” 


e Normative collaboration—“happens as a result of, or 
in response to, standards or conventions in a given 
field or sector that require or recommend cooperation 
of some sort. . . . [and] may be the basis for emergent 
collaboration or more formalized alliances and 
partnerships.” 


e Coercive collaboration—“forced cooperation, whether 
an organization coerces another to collaborate 
or whether an organization feels compelled to 
collaborate. . .. Coerced organizations occasionally 
turn out to be the most cooperative” (101).’ 


What Dubinsky was capturing in this discourse of collaboration has be- 
come understood generally as a larger and highly uneven process of mov- 
ing from government to governance taking place across Western nations. 
Seen as rooted in the adoption of neoliberal ideals of “smaller govern- 
ment,” and the disruptive and unequal effects of technological changes 
and globalization, governance refers to a range of governing styles which 
“imply a shift from state sponsorship of economic and social programmes 
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and projects ... towards the delivery of these through partnerships involv- 
ing both governmental and non-governmental organizations and perhaps 
other actors” (Shucksmith 2010, 3). Shucksmith states 


Features of this style include a new role for the state as 
co-ordinator, manager or enabler rather than as provider 
and director; the formation of tangled hierarchies, flexible 
alliances and networks through which to govern (often to 
the confusion of most citizens); the inclusion of new part- 
ners, notably from the private and voluntary sectors; and 
indeed ‘governing through community’ or ‘government at 
a distance’ (4). 


Assessments of the local effects and results of this shift to “governance” 
have generated highly contradictory positions. Some researchers see this 
as an abdication of state roles and responsibilities, leading to increased 
competition between places, resulting in new forms of inequalities and 
exclusions in society and an increased burden on those who participate, 
within a context of a more “confused set of accountabilities’—rather than 
fostering a general revival or local resilience (Beer 2014, 256). In addition, 
in this discourse of decentralization, increased local self-government, and 
“local empowerment,” serious questions remain about the extent to which 
there has been a meaningful devolution of power and resources. Other re- 
searchers have seen within this process the opportunity for participation 
and real empowerment, “leading to capacity building” and the ability to 
challenge, resist, negotiate, or mediate the relationship of “the local” with 
the central government / state authorities to acquire resources or affect 
policy changes to the benefit of the community or region (Beer 2014, 256; 
Shucksmith 2010, 4-5). Success in capacity building has also resulted in a 
stronger sense of community, identity, and local purpose. 

Research outcomes by nation-locality have been mixed, but have gen- 
erally affirmed that leadership and learning within this collaborative net- 
work approach to addressing local challenges have been critical to achiev- 
ing some measure of success within these new state-endorsed governance 
arrangements, and have involved the ability of particular figures or local 
organizations to facilitate both bridging and vertical forms of social capital 
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(Wellbrock et al. 2013; Clark, Southern, and Beer, 2007; Herbert-Cheshire 
and Higgins 2004; Emery and Flora 2006). For instance, in Northern 
Ireland, a European Commission program to promote local development 
resulted in enhanced local networks and horizontal links between public, 
private, and community sectors “with the involvement of statutory and 
key local agencies” (Scott 2004, 56). Most evident was that “a significant 
degree of mutual learning had developed between the stakeholders in the 
development process,” leading to “new ways of working,” “changing styles 
of discussion” and through “communication and interaction, increasingly 
a shared understanding of the local area” (56-57). Partnership capacity 
was enhanced, as “there appeared to be an increasing level of rural devel- 
opment know-how” such that autonomous strategizing replaced a reliance 
on outside consultants, indicating “increased confidence and leadership 
of the groups, in addition to the development of strategic planning skills,” 
an outcome contingent on “the ambit of the individuals involved” (57).° 
And although there may be a natural tendency to assume that “bottom-up 
/ grassroots” (or organic) collaborations have greater prospects for success 
than “top-down—government-directed” (or normative/coercive) collab- 
orations, research suggests that leadership has been the key quality for 
determining the success or failure in either type of collaboration (Clark, 
Southern, and Beer 2007, 263 and 265). In a study of a rural economic 
development strategy in Nebraska, an initial emphasis on “leadership de- 
velopment,” with a focus on local youth, and the effort to “increase skills, 
create awareness of leadership opportunities, and expand their under- 
standing of the County,” was “still identified” two years into the project 
as “the most critical element for success” (Emery and Flora 2006, 24). 
“Working to increase the number of people committed to building a new 
future for Valley County, as well as their skills to do so effectively, was the 
cornerstone upon which other strategies depended” (24). Evaluations of 
government “leadership development programs” in Australia have add- 
ed important insights, suggesting that the transactional leadership skills 
imparted to participants through these programs “limited themselves to 
a process-driven role, tended to have one-off success, but lacked longevity 
as a leader. By contrast, those who stepped beyond the bounds of their 
training and engaged with their broader community were more likely to 
emerge as transformational leaders, build social networks, and contribute 
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to socio-economic aspirations” (Beer 2014, 257). Also evident was that 
“context is fundamental to leadership and effective leadership needs to 
be generated internally, rather than imposed via an externally-funded 
program. Critically, leadership needs to be given the opportunity to be 
practiced, which in turn implies some form of mobilization or exercise of 
power” (257). Thus, the potential for effective and successful local lead- 
ership collaborations is about both local and vertical learning, in which 
“bottom-up versus top-down” or “grassroots versus government-led” may 
be categories of limited value for understanding the potential for local 
capacity building and developing social-creative capital. Rather, there 
is a complex interplay of accumulating local and vertical knowledge to 
support the development of bridging and vertical social capital to foment 
creative activities, solutions, and outcomes to economic, social, and sus- 
tainability challenges (Beer 2014, 260). 

Although we can identify particular qualities and features of effective 
leadership, and highlight the importance of particular leadership styles 
within collaborative networks, far more complex processes and variables 
need to be considered in order to fully understand the context in which 
these may be effective. While holding out the hope that from within these 
new forms of governance “the state exercises generative power to stimu- 
late action, innovation, struggle and resistance, to release potentialities, to 
generate new struggles and to transform governance itself,” Shucksmith 
(2010, 12) cautions that 


while this should be founded upon deliberative processes 
and collective action, the mobilization of actors (especially 
the least powerful) to develop strategic agendas in such a 
context of diffused power where nobody is in charge will 
be a crucial challenge. And strategies, once agreed, will en- 
counter the unexpected: for innovation to be successful, it 
is likely to be multiple, non-linear, complex and continually 
emergent rather than conforming to a rigid development 
plan. This will present a huge challenge of cultural change 
to actors in rural development, and its realisation will de- 
pend partly on the institutional capacity of these actors in 
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terms of knowledge resources, relational resources and mo- 
bilising capabilities (12). 


This insight is shared by Montgomery (2013) with regard to large urban 
centres, observing that 


the struggle for the happy city is going to be long and dif- 
ficult. The broken city lives in the rituals and practices of 
planners, engineers, and developers. It lives in law and 
code, and in concrete and asphalt. It lives in our own habits, 
too. Those of us who care about the living city are going to 
have to fight for it in the streets, in the halls of government, 
in the legal and social codes that guide us, and in the ways 
we move and live and think. . . . There have been victories 
in thousands of neighbourhoods where people have chal- 
lenged the written and unwritten rules of how we move, 
live and share space. . . . Victory is not guaranteed, not in 
every fight, but every time one of us stands up to dispersal, 
we chip away at its power and get a chance to find new life 
within ourselves (317). 


These insights reinforce the recognition that the power of local / place- 
based leadership and collaborative efforts are practised within particular 
and quite varied contexts with regard to the sets and types of resources 
available to affect change. Bryant and Marois (2010) have constructed a 
conceptual frame-work—“the dynamic of localities’—to capture the com- 
plex environment affecting developmental outcomes, beginning with the 
actors (local and non-local) with different interests and objectives, capac- 
ities, resources, and degrees of power and influence. Actors utilize and 
construct networks to help mobilize support, resources, and information 
for their actions, and these networks represent the formal and informal 
organization of the particular place under study (338): 


The dynamic of community change is linked to the na- 


ture of the power and social (or informal) relationships in 
a community and how they are articulated through the 
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networks both internal and external to the community. In 
short, communities can be characterized by different com- 
munity cultures with respect to the management of change 
and the recognition and inclusion of the legitimate interests 
and segments present in the community in the manage- 
ment of change. Inevitably, this leads to the hypothesis that 
as a result of these differences, different local communities 
will experience different trajectories in the transformation 
of their space (Bryant 1995, 261). 


The resulting profile of a place leads to each place or locality having differ- 
ent orientations: observed orientations that “reflect the cumulative effects 
of all these actions, including any public planning and management ef- 
fects” (often expressed through public documents and plans), and latent 
orientations that “have not yet been recognized or acted upon by the ac- 
tors in place” (Bryant and Marois 2010, 339). A combination of these ori- 
entations “can be identified and acted upon by the community and local 
players. They then become central to the management and planning of de- 
velopment in the community or territory; as such, they become strategic 
orientations which in turn become the framework within which actions 
are pursued to achieve the community’s objectives” (339). Nevertheless, 
“the actors function in context, which can be defined at different scales 
that include economic, legal, administrative, cultural and political dimen- 
sions” (339), which serves to highlight how these new forms of governance, 
such as governing “through community” or governing “at a distance,” 
may take markedly different forms depending on the country. It has been 
observed that “leadership at the regional or local scale is a more chal- 
lenging proposition in highly centralized systems of government when 
compared with nations—such as the United States—where powers are 
devolved” (Beer 2014, 260; and see also Sotarauta and Beer 2017, 213 and 
221).* For instance, with the more centralized system in Australia, and in 
a top-down effort to advance a particular “entrepreneurial” model of gov- 
ernance, communities and regions deemed “healthy” (receptive to gov- 
ernment efforts) enjoyed more support and resources than those deemed 
“unhealthy” (confrontational), introducing new inequalities and greater 
“risk of exclusion from decision making, and potential for the imposition 
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of solutions by external agencies” (Beer 2014, 260; and see also Herbert- 
Cheshire and Higgins 2004). Such examples attest to the need for both 
local leaders (formal and informal) and researchers to be cognizant of 
the “orientations” of higher levels of government if they are to effectively 
negotiate and mediate on behalf of the community. This is most evident 
within federal systems (as in Canada), where “governance is marked by 
both horizontal connections but also hierarchical, competitive and co-op- 
erative modes of interaction... with both positive and negative outcomes” 
(Beer 2014, 256). In examining communities in Canada through the lens of 
these new forms of governance, it has been observed that “it is important 
to understand how the different contexts, especially at the provincial level, 
affect local and regional decision-making processes of local actors (public, 
private and community or associative actors)” (Bryant and Marois 2010, 
339). Given the devolution of powers and responsibilities from the feder- 
al to provincial levels throughout the 1990s, the unequal capacities and 
resources among the provinces, and the often conflictual, changing, and 
unclear role of the federal government vis-a-vis the provinces (resulting in 
a “confused set of accountabilities”), developing vertical social capital can 
be difficult, with each province offering a different set of challenges and 
opportunities. Despite what may be many constraints “from above,” the 
importance of local leaders has been affirmed “even under circumstances 
where they appear to have little influence. This often unseen power of lead- 
ers and communities should make us reconsider how rural communities 
can shape their future, even in environments where their formal powers 
appear muted” (Beer 2014, 260). This is a particularly apt insight for sit- 
uating and assessing communities and community dynamics in Canada, 
where the centralized forms of power practised at the federal and provin- 
cial levels have often left local governments and community groups feeling 
frustrated, rather than empowered, over the downloading of responsibil- 
ities to the local level without the necessary or commensurate financial 
resources to address various challenges (Duffy, Royer, and Beresford 2014; 
Federation of Canadian Municipalities 2014). 

From this overview it is evident that the specific qualities for effec- 
tive “leadership”—that may generate social-creative capital under the new 
forms of governance in achieving equality of quality of life outcomes—are 
difficult to affirm. At one level we do know that these collaborations need 
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to be about sharing power, being flexible, and developing trust and coop- 
eration in establishing strong linkages and bonds. However, the ability to 
learn and accumulate knowledge at the local level is a critical component 
of this process, and one from which flow the skills to create realistic initia- 
tives, goals, and plans; to foster awareness of local and non-local resources 
and their potential; and to develop the local capacity to recognize and 
act on “serendipitous” opportunities as they emerge locally or externally 
(Herbert-Cheshire and Higgins 2004, 290). The capacity of “key figures” 
within organizations (as public, private, or community-based entities) to 
learn and continually acquire knowledge of the local and the non-local 
underlies the ability to discuss and “work in new ways” with other part- 
ners; to increase local levels of confidence in taking actions, challenging 
conventions and established forms of thinking and power; and to progress 
from transactional forms of leadership to transformational leadership and 
outcomes. As recognized, this process of developing local / place-based 
leadership is highly contextual, and requires an understanding of the local 
resources and dynamics in determining the potential opportunities and 
trajectories in advancing equality of quality of life. 


Situating “Kamloops” as a Small City—Challenges 
and Opportunities for Leadership and Learning 


In emphasizing that neither central governments nor the research commu- 
nity across Canada have effectively or systematically addressed the chal- 
lenges of small towns and rural communities, Bryant (2009) observes that 
“the challenges range from rapid population growth in the context of our 
major urban and metropolitan regions to continued decline or stagnation 
in resource peripheries because of changes to their economic bases. Even 
within these two broad regional types, there is considerable heterogene- 
ity of circumstances—demographic growth versus stagnation, economic 
revival versus economic collapse, conflict versus harmonious transforma- 
tion” (142). Within these extremes, small to mid-sized regional cities (and 
Kamloops in particular) demonstrate a combination of urban strengths 
and rural vulnerabilities under the new forms of governance that may be 
contrasted against our large metropolitan areas and rural small towns in 
exploring the bases for effective leadership initiatives. We have utilized the 
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term small city in recognition of the different views as to what constitutes 
a small city versus a mid-sized or medium-sized city, while drawing on 
literature from both perspectives. Small to mid-sized cities have become 
subject to increased examination as growth in local population, public 
and private services, residential accommodations, and occupational di- 
versity has generated urban centres that are no longer “towns” but are 
clearly not “big cities” in terms of size, resources, and complexity (Bell 
and Jayne 2006; Garrett-Petts 2005; Brennan, Hackler, and Hoene 2005; 
Garrett-Petts, Hoffman, and Ratsoy 2014; Walmsley and Kading. 2018b). 
In this nebulous context, where there is little consensus on the param- 
eters—population or otherwise—in defining a small to mid-sized city,” 
these urban centres have acquired a heightened level of sophistication 
that is often expressed in the emergence of municipal plans addressing 
a broad range of issues—culture, social, environment and sustainabili- 
ty, heritage, downtown revitalization, and economic development—that 
match practices in our largest urban centres. However, depending on 
provincial support and local financial conditions, the capacity to imple- 
ment the laudable goals enshrined in these plans may be quite circum- 
scribed in comparison to large cities (Cleave, Arku, and Chatwin 2017, 4). 
Recognized in Canada for the valuable role they “play as regional hubs 
and economic engines in their respective regions,” economically, mid- 
sized cities have had quite varied and unpredictable growth experienc- 
es. In a study of 31 mid-sized cities across Canada, between 2005 and 
2015 only 12 posted levels of economic growth stronger than the nation- 
al average of 1.8% a year (Conference Board of Canada 2016). With the 
collapse of commodity prices in late 2014 reducing national economic 
growth levels to 1.2%, only 10 mid-sized cities were able to “match or 
beat the Canadian benchmark” in 2015. Such data continues to affirm an 
earlier observation that “depending on the historical evolution, location 
and asset base of the community, mid-sized cities can face significant 
economic development challenges presented by global, national or re- 
gional economic change—whether structural and/or cyclical in nature” 
(Seasons 2003, 67), and demonstrates the continued and significant ef- 
fects of rural resource and agricultural industries on the economic health 
of many mid-sized cities. Unlike small towns, small city “social issues 
often parallel those of large metropolitan centres” (67), which is evident in 
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the high numbers of visible and hidden homeless (Kading 2012; Walmsley 
and Kading, 2018b). Small and mid-sized cities markedly lack the advan- 
tages that the large metropolitan centres have in maintaining the benefits 
of continued population growth from immigration. The vast majority of 
new immigrants remain attracted to Canada’s largest metropolitan areas 
due to the presence of friends, family, and established immigrant groups 
in these centres, with only a small fraction moving to small and mid- 
sized regional hubs outside of the largest metropolitan areas (Hyndman, 
Schuurman, and Fiedler 2006). Even within the category of mid-sized 
cities, those with the largest population benefit disproportionately from 
immigration compared to small or small mid-sized cities. Given this com- 
bination of factors affecting the local prospects for economic and popula- 
tion growth, local municipal efforts in revitalization, redevelopment, and 
building resilience are often constrained by the lack of “fiscal resources to 
intervene to guide the future of their core areas” (Seasons 2003, 69). For 
small to mid-sized cities, comprised of a complex mix of urban and rural 
qualities, there is considerable variation in local resources that affect their 
respective capacities, trajectories, and orientations. While they do not face 
the stagnancy or decline that confronts many small towns and rural areas, 
there are still significant limits in their capacity to respond to a variety 
of urban challenges under the new forms of governance, all of which are 
evident in the City of Kamloops. 

As a small regional centre in British Columbia, Kamloops is a city 
partially defined by its resource-based past, but striving to establish a new 
urban identity based on quality of life features. Long affected by the va- 
garies of the agriculture, forestry, and mining industries, which remain 
important generators of local investment and employment, the city has 
maintained a persistent strength from its status as a regional centre since 
the late 1970s. This has ensured the placement and expansion of a range 
of provincial and federal government offices and services, with the on- 
going government investment contributing to the growth in retail, com- 
mercial, transportation, education, health, and tourism-related services. 
Since the late 1990s there has been a steady increase in population (of 
about 1% a year) and a notable diversification in forms of employment, 
suggesting a move toward a “post-industrial” economy comprised of 
professional and service sector careers (MacKinnon and Nelson, 2005). 
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This has generated a strong emphasis by the local government on adver- 
tising emergent strengths in high-tech, green energy, manufacturing, re- 
tail, and healthcare industries (Venture Kamloops 2017). And while the 
city had long experienced notoriously high rates of unemployment from 
the 1980s into the 21st century, even with the global economic crisis of 
2008 and the falling commodity prices of 2014, Kamloops has retained 
an unemployment rate at or below the national average (Kading and Bass 
2014; Venture Kamloops 2017). What has been less recognized in this re- 
cent phase of local economic and employment stability is the significant 
change in the employment profile of the city, with Interior Health, School 
District 73, and Thompson Rivers University (TRU) becoming by far the 
dominant employers in the city—the combined employment rising from 
3,732 employees in 2000 to 6,865 in 2017, with a notable doubling of TRU 
and Interior Health employees (Kading and Bass, 2014; Venture Kamloops 
2017; TRU 2017). Increased provincial and federal spending on high-pay- 
ing professional jobs, with related spinoffs from capital expenditures and 
consumption, has been evident in the expansion of facilities, home build- 
ing, the increase in big-box and local retailers, and the measured revival 
of the downtown core. Prospects for growth in all three of these major 
employers appear strong, with a recognized local shortage of doctors and 
other healthcare professionals, an aging population, and commitments by 
the provincial government to capital spending and program expansion at 
TRU and the hiring of more teachers in the school district to reduce class 
sizes. Thus, the overall context suggests both a gradual strengthening of 
important conditions for developing bridging and vertical forms of social 
capital—not inhibited by a shrinking economy and out-migration that 
would “weaken social relations and vitality by creating ‘voids’ and pos- 
ing severe obstacles for initiating a collaborative spirit and uptake of joint 
development activities” (Wellbrock et al. 2013, 427)—and the continual 
expansion of knowledge-support structures that may act as “facilitating 
agents and agencies” (422) such as the City of Kamloops, School District 
73, Interior Health, and TRU. The other less recognized but critical feature 
is the presence of both well-established and emerging community organi- 
zations that have sought to address a range of local challenges. Involving 
individuals from the public, private, and non-profit sectors, increasing col- 
laborations among these organizations have generated numerous services, 
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conveniences, and opportunities that may serve to alter and redefine the 
small city urban landscape. It is the identification of these entities, their 
relationship to the various knowledge-support structures, and their abil- 
ity to forge transformational leadership collaborations, that is the central 
focus of our collection. 

Our collection seeks to situate and understand leadership, local learn- 
ing, and the role of the university in the small city against the challenges 
and the goals outlined by Montgomery and his contribution to under- 
standing equality of quality of life. Having a much smaller population has 
not exempted small cities from having to confront the same challenges 
in homelessness, addictions, poverty, isolation, discrimination, and ex- 
clusion for numerous residents that afflict large urban centres. In other 
words, a smaller community does not guarantee the high levels of com- 
munity engagement or a “natural solidarity” that will ensure equality of 
quality of life as per Montgomery’s principles (as is evident in several of 
our chapters). It is because of this insight that we have placed an emphasis 
on “leadership”—as recognized as a critical ingredient for success in other 
initiatives and locales—and on revealing both the origins of various local 
initiatives and the type of leadership required to be effective in this partic- 
ular urban environment. Our focus on “learning” is to demonstrate how 
this critical quality of effective leadership is created and utilized to devel- 
op community awareness, increase skills and confidence, and recognize 
constraints, challenges, and opportunities. Thus, our effort is not only to 
bring attention to how these specific leadership initiatives have contrib- 
uted to the local equality of quality of life. It is also to convey to a wider 
audience the collective understanding or experiences that have developed 
within the community and the university from these initiatives, and the 
lessons they hold for undertaking or evaluating similar initiatives in other 
urban centres. The collection comprises research themes as varied as adult 
learning, community gardens, heritage preservation, and the marginal- 
ized in Kamloops (from disciplines as varied as English, Anthropology, 
Sociology, History, Tourism, and Political Science), and seeks to reveal 
leadership initiatives and local collaborations that play an important role 
in forging the present equality of quality of life in the City of Kamloops. 
The collection reveals the quite unlikely alliances that have emerged, 
generating unique forms of bridging social-creative capital to address 
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particular needs or generate new opportunities for residents. As university 
researchers, each with quite varied connections to these leadership initia- 
tives, we highlight the social and creative capital that has surfaced as small 
groups envision particular goals or outcomes with respect to local social 
issues, sustainability, heritage, or education. These creative acts, though, 
are not without challenges and constraints, which further shed light on 
the unique qualities, both positive and negative, of leadership initiatives 
within a small city setting. 

This collection of original research on leadership and learning in the 
small city serves a variety of purposes. First, the collection draws attention 
to existing and emerging community initiatives under the new forms of 
governance, identifies formal and informal network linkages, and other 
forms of local support, that have been forged through leadership, and ex- 
pands our understanding of how these collaborations/partnerships play 
a critical role in improving equality of quality of life for the community. 
This diversifies and enriches our understanding of what quality of life is 
comprised of within the small city. Second, these articles highlight the 
“collective understanding / local knowledge” outcomes that have emerged 
from these initiatives—exposing the particular political, social, or re- 
source challenges that have accompanied and perhaps altered, limited, or 
redirected these initiatives. Third, as community-engaged research out- 
comes, these articles are intended to help in understanding the knowl- 
edge-support and leadership capacities of the small university in fostering 
initiatives here in Kamloops, with potential appeal for other urban centres 
in enhancing equality of quality of life in small to mid-sized cities. 

Three of the contributions address social challenges and the needs of 
the marginalized in the small city. Terry Kading examines and assesses 
the local response to homelessness in the City of Kamloops, focusing on 
the context (local and federal) that gave rise to this leadership initiative, 
the achievements to date, and the multiple challenges that have arisen as 
a result of increased knowledge about local homelessness. Drawing on 
government documents, local plans, press reports, interview materials, 
and active observation, the chapter assesses the accomplishments in im- 
proving equality of quality of life to date, highlights what has been learned 
about the local homelessness situation, and details the challenges in the 
effort “to end homelessness” in Kamloops. Lisa Cooke tells the story of 
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a shower, the people who built it, and those who now use it, providing 
a compelling example of a community-based initiative that has not only 
changed the ecosystem of street-involved life in Kamloops by providing a 
much-needed service but has also shifted the ecology of giving and com- 
munity compassion in Kamloops. Tracking the politics and poetics of the 
giving of this gift—a shower facility—shows how a group of individuals 
came together to address a gap in services, what obstacles they encoun- 
tered along the way, and how this act of community leadership has affect- 
ed not just the lives of those who now use the shower but the very terrain 
upon which such acts can occur. Dawn Farough focuses on the nature 
of and possibilities for collaboration between academics (representing 
the disciplines of theatre, literature, and sociology), community workers, 
and artist/activists as they work with a group of homeless and marginally 
housed individuals who will create and then perform a play about their 
lives and their experiences of homelessness. Interviews with members 
highlight the diverse views of group members regarding the strengths, 
weaknesses, and challenges of their project as they design a very ambitious 
and somewhat unconventional method of tackling homelessness in the 
small city. Farough also draws upon existing literature in theatrical stud- 
ies and the social sciences in order to ask what this group can learn from 
previous theatrical projects involving marginalized community members. 
Combined, these articles reveal the depth, variation, and novelty in the 
local response and the university role with respect to social challenges in 
the small city. 

Significantly broadening and enhancing our understanding of cre- 
ative collaborations are critical assessments covering themes of local sus- 
tainability, adult education, and heritage preservation in the small city. 
Robin Reid and Kendra Besanger examine how a grassroots community 
group in Kamloops bridged partnerships across the community to create 
the city’s first fully accessible, free public produce garden (the Kamloops 
Public Produce Project). In addition to successfully transforming a dead 
space in the downtown core into a vibrant, arable, and entirely public 
space, the project successfully raised awareness of food security issues 
at both the community and municipal government levels and provided 
a platform for social and political discourse surrounding the role of ed- 
ible landscaping and the potential for community-driven food security 
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initiatives to transform the urban landscape. Ginny Ratsoy focuses on 
how local seniors, out of a need for affordable and flexible education, es- 
tablished the Kamloops Adult Learners Society, a non-profit, independent 
organization dedicated to improving the community’s quality of life by 
furthering the education of the growing demographic of citizens in their 
retirement years. The article examines the motivation behind the creation 
of this resource for lifelong learning, situates it among programs for se- 
niors in other locations in Canada, explores the distinct challenges and 
successes of the group, and concludes with the role of the Kamloops Adult 
Learners Society in knowledge dissemination and community outreach in 
the small city. Tina Block reflects on the development of a public history 
project—the Tranquille Oral History Project (TOHP)—which involves 
representatives from private industry, academia, and the non-profit sec- 
tor. Despite varied backgrounds, participants in the project share a mu- 
tual interest in Tranquille, a site of historic significance located west of 
Kamloops, and Block reveals how this oral history project offers a lens 
on the challenges common to collaborative research, particularly multiple 
stakeholders with varied motivations and expectations. 

The final article in our collection is, in the spirit of the themes un- 
der discussion—and perhaps not surprisingly—a collaboration by all the 
contributors entitled “Leadership Initiatives and Community-Engaged 
Research—Explorations and Critical Insights on “Leadership and 
Learning” in the Small City of Kamloops.” We offer an assessment on the 
varied initiatives and how they have contributed to equality of quality of 
life in the small city, as well as reflections and insights on the practice of 
community-engaged research. Drawing on researcher experiences, and 
their various forms of engagement with these local initiatives, this chap- 
ter first evaluates small city specificity—notably the issues of urban size, 
resources and capacities, orientations and trajectory, identity, and other 
small city features that may limit or expand opportunities for initiatives 
and the development and sustaining of collaborative networks—review- 
ing these leadership initiatives in meeting Montgomery’s goals for urban 
happiness. A second set of evaluations focuses on the outcomes and chal- 
lenges for leadership and learning from the various formal and informal 
network linkages identified in each chapter, in determining the bridging 
and vertical social capital in place, the qualities and features necessary for 
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success, and the small city context in supporting these transformational 
ends. A final set of evaluations situates and exposes the significance of 
Thompson Rivers University as both a knowledge-support structure and 
a transactional/transformational leader in achieving equality of quality 
of life outcomes in a small city, and as an emergent and integral feature 
of local learning and creativity at the local level. This includes reflections 
from contributors on the practice and challenges of research, writing, and 
interrogating local leadership, offering insights on community-engaged 
research—a flexible and emergent research model based on our under- 
standing of the local limitations in resources and capacities confronted by 
existing and potential community partners in this small city. 


NOTES 


1 “One can hear the language of collaboration in the corridors of governments—and this 
includes granting agencies and programs—and one can also hear it in the corporate 
sector, in universities, in the cultural sector, and in other non-profit areas. Strategic 
alliances, shared resources, co-productions, co-sponsorships, and cross-sectoral 
partnerships are some of the key concepts and arrangements that govern, if not 
determine, the organization of many activities” (Dubinsky 2006, 99). 


2 “The initial two categories are derived from the author’s work in “The Cultural Future 
of Small Cities’ project. The third, fourth, and fifth are inspired by the work of Paul J. 
DiMaggio and Walter W. Powell on the increasing sameness of organizational forms. 
See in particular DiMaggio and Powell, 1991. Extensive discussions with Catherine 
Cole, heritage consultant, Edmonton; Wendy Newman, director of ArtStarts in 
Schools, Vancouver, BC, and Linda Schohet, Director of the Centre for Literacy, 
Montréal, also contributed to the formation of the framework as a result of our work 
on collaborative models and community facilitation for linking literacy and the arts.” 
(Dubinsky 2006, 104). 


3 Scott (2004) highlights the challenge of “institutionalizing” this dynamic within 
successful leadership initiatives for long-term impact—an issue we return to in 
the Conclusion in understanding how the university may support this process of 
institutionalization. 


4  Sotarauta and Beer (2017) identify the United States and Germany as “highly favourable 
to the emergence of local leaders, while centralized systems of government, such as 
Australia or the UK, generate adverse conditions for local leaders” (213). 


5 Our classification of Kamloops as a “small city” comes from Ofori-Amoah (2007), who 
defines a small city as a population of 100,000 or less (3). In contrast, see Cleave, Arku, 
and Chatwin (2017): large cities—population greater than 350,000; mid-sized cities— 
population between 75,000 and 350,000; small cities—population less than 75,000 (4). 
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Promoting “Community 
Leadership and Learning” on 
Social Challenges: Government 
of Canada Homelessness 
Initiatives and the Small City of 
Kamloops, British Columbia 


Terry Kading 


Introduction 


Kamloops, British Columbia, is one of many urban centres across Canada 
engaged in an effort to “end homelessness” in their communities. The im- 
petus for this effort lies in the federal government’s National Homelessness 
Initiative, launched in late 1999 to “partner” with communities across 
Canada in addressing the immediate needs of the homelessness crisis 
emerging on the streets of Canada’s cities (Smith 2004; Graham 2011; 
Kading 2012). While first proposed for the ten largest urban centres in 
Canada, the initiative was expanded in 2001 to include another 51 des- 
ignated communities confronting evident homelessness. This federal ini- 
tiative was, and remains, a response to the withdrawal by this very same 
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FIGURE 1.1. “The Path to Home,” poster by Geralyn Alain, 2017. Courtesy of Geralyn 
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level of government from some 40 years of direct funding and support 
for low-income and social housing, in an effort to balance budgets and re- 
duce the national debt. With an inadequate response from the provinces 
to this off-loading of responsibility in housing and social support, the 
Government of Canada returned with a new and revised funding model 
to address homelessness—a model that placed the onus on local commu- 
nities to assume a leadership role in addressing an emerging homeless- 
ness crisis. This leadership role compelled designated communities (of 
which Kamloops is one) to enter into a complex area of urban planning 
for which many small cities lack both the experience and the resource ca- 
pacity (Kading 2012). 

This chapter examines the local response to homelessness in the City 
of Kamloops, focusing on the context that gave rise to this local leader- 
ship role, the achievements to date, and the multiple challenges that have 
arisen as a result of increased knowledge of local homelessness. Drawing 
on government documents (local and federal), local plans, press reports, 
interviews, and observations from participation in a local anti-poverty 
network— Changing the Face of Poverty—the chapter assesses accomplish- 
ments in improving equality of quality of life in this area, highlighting what 
has been learned about the local homelessness situation and detailing the 
challenges in the effort to end homelessness in Kamloops. This study is 
unique, as it examines the increased responsibility of local communities 
and local governments in addressing homelessness and the distinctive 
politics of the small city in adjusting to this devolution of responsibility. 
There is little doubt that the local response was initially a coercive collabo- 
ration—the Kamloops Community Committee—as a condition of access- 
ing federal monies to address the immediate needs of the local homeless 
population. However, from this would emerge the Changing the Face of 
Poverty network, a mimetic collaboration that would ensure that housing 
the homeless and addressing poverty would be the local priorities.’ The 
tension between the numerous limitations inherent in this devolution of 
responsibilities and partnership with higher levels of government, along 
with the positives—notably the gathering of detailed information on lived 
realities in this particular community—is the central focus of this chap- 
ter, and confirms the worst and the best qualities of the new models of 
governance and “governing through community” (see Introduction). This 
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FIGURE 1.2. Changing the Face of Poverty Network by Terry Kading. Design by Moneca 
Jantzen, Daily Designz. 
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chapter details the benefits of the transactional leadership resulting from 
this devolution, along with the myriad of constraints in moving toward 
transformational leadership outcomes in achieving equality of quality of 
life for our most marginalized residents. 


Fomenting Community Leadership and Learning 


After decades of federal government dominance in social and housing 
policies, this critical leadership role was rapidly devolved to the local lev- 
el in initiating solutions to complex social problems—notably the home- 
lessness crisis. The required community planning process would involve 
broad consultation with numerous agencies, non-profit organizations, 
business groups, and the local community on multiple themes related to 
homelessness. At another level this process would include the contract- 
ing of consultants for research, the creation of an official “social planning 
/ community development” position, new program budgeting, and sub- 
stantial monetary commitments in city property, tax and development 
cost exemptions, and non-profit grants to fulfill these various social plan- 
ning goals. This section examines the terms of the new model advanced 
by the Government of Canada in 1999 in addressing homelessness, and 
the local and provincial dynamics as communities assumed an awkward 
leadership role that had been thrust upon them by higher levels of gov- 
ernment. Since 1999 the Government of Canada has established a firm 
position on addressing these social issues through what it refers to as The 
Power of Partnerships: 


The basic theory behind partnerships is that working to- 
gether and leveraging assets and resources is more effec- 
tive than working in isolation. A partnership draws its 
strength from coordinating resources so that two or more 
individuals or groups can work toward a common goal. 
Partnerships are especially important in addressing is- 
sues such as homelessness and poverty. Because they are 
multi-dimensional, these issues require multi-dimensional 
responses (such as affordable housing, employment, jus- 
tice, training, child care, mental health, addictions, etc.). 
(Government of Canada 2008) 
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What is noteworthy in this statement is the extent to which areas of ju- 
risdiction understood as responsibilities of only the federal or provincial 
levels of government are passed down to the local level—with the justifi- 
cation that “no one level of government, sector or organization can claim 
to be able to address these issues in isolation. . . . Community-based ap- 
proaches to addressing social issues like homelessness seek to empower 
local organizations and individuals through an atmosphere of dignity and 
participation, with the goal of achieving durable results” (Government of 
Canada 2008). It is against this understanding of the benefits of collabora- 
tion, both vertical (local, provincial, and federal) and horizontal (commu- 
nity level), that we will evaluate this devolution of leadership and learning. 

By the end of the 1990s there were only a very small number of pub- 
lic housing units being built at the provincial level, and the majority of 
subsidies needed to promote the construction of low-income rental or 
housing units had been whittled away in a drive to rein in federal and 
provincial spending (Murphy 2000; Layton 2008).* These federal and pro- 
vincial actions did not go unnoticed at the local level, as homeless issues 
(often linked to cold winter deaths) garnered media attention in Canada’s 
largest urban centres (Schwan 2016). By late 1999 the federal government 
had decided to re-enter the “housing” arena, but with a considerably nar- 
rower field of attention—support for emergency shelters and transitional 
housing, through the creation of the National Homelessness Initiative 
(NHI). The NHI initially invested $753 million over three years to “help 
alleviate and prevent homelessness across Canada” (Human Resources 
and Skills Development Canada 2011). More than a renewed collabora- 
tion with provincial governments, the focus of the NHI was on a direct 
federal government partnership with communities with a demonstrated 
homeless problem. The NHI had the goal to “facilitate community ca- 
pacity by coordinating Government of Canada efforts and enhancing the 
diversity of tools and resources,” “foster effective partnerships and invest- 
ment that contribute to addressing the immediate and multifaceted needs 
of the homeless and reducing homelessness in Canada,” and “increase 
awareness and understanding of homelessness in Canada” (HRSDC 
2011). The NHI was composed of three components: the Supporting 
Communities Partnerships Initiative (SCPI)—“a demonstration program, 
aimed at encouraging communities to work with provincial, territorial 
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and municipal governments and the private sector and voluntary orga- 
nizations to address the immediate needs of homeless people”; the Youth 
Homelessness Strategy; and an Urban Aboriginal Strategy (NHI n.d., 
2-5). Of the three the SCPI was the most important component. SCPI 
established nine criteria for an acceptable planning process as the bases 
for accessing available funds: 


e designated Geographic Area 
e Objectives—“to be achieved by March 31, 2003”? 


e Community Plan Development Process—with 
particular attention to “involving Aboriginal, youth 
and homeless persons throughout” 


e Assets and Gaps reports—updated on a regular basis 
e Priorities 


e Sustainability—ability to secure other sources of 
funding 


e Evaluation—“that should be an annual process” 
e Communication Plan 


e Community Financial Contributions 


These funding conditions compelled not just a local collaboration but 
considerable documentation as to existing resources and services and a 
commitment to ongoing local consultation, reporting, and promotion. 
Notable is the original short time frame in which to establish and meet 
all objectives, with only two years, including the completion of proposed 
projects. With no certainty of continued funding after 2003 despite local 
efforts to meet these criteria, and the fact that the Government of Canada 
was only committed to funding a portion of the overall initiative, it is 
clear that there was no comprehensive and long-term plan to empower 
local organizations. 

Access to funds required a “Community Plan” that directly addressed 
the issue of homelessness, establishment of “Community Planning 
Groups” that had demonstrated broad consultation and inclusion, and a 
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“City Homelessness Facilitator.” The Community Plan was expected to 
“provide community service organizations with a framework in which to 
work together to achieve common goals; assist the community to make 
the best possible use of scarce resources by reducing overlap and dupli- 
cation; enable the community to evaluate its progress in reaching its ob- 
jectives; and identify other sources of funding that the community will 
use to meet its 50% matching requirement” (NHI n.d., 12). Further, “the 
plan must reflect the needs of the key groups at risk—Aboriginal peoples, 
women and their children, youth, immigrants, refugees, substance abus- 
ers and the mentally ill—and involve them in the planning process” (12). 
Of these, the clear identification of Assets and Gaps was the most import- 
ant, as “research has shown that homelessness is most effectively reduced 
by implementing a seamless underpinning of support services that helps 
people—over time—move from a situation where they are without perma- 
nent shelter or in danger of becoming homeless, to one of self-sufficiency” 
(14). It was expected that the community “list the supports and services 
that currently exist in your community—programs, services, human re- 
sources, equipment, buildings, land, etc.” and use “this list to quantify the 
supports and services that are required to meet the needs of the home- 
less—the gaps” (14). In addition, an official Community Entity to adminis- 
ter funds needed to be in place, along with a Community Advisory Board 
to oversee the application process and the allocation of funds. Thus, this 
local leadership role comprised quite onerous demands in determining 
service assessments, matching funding, evaluations and reporting, and 
community engagement and outreach. 

A renewal of the NHI would be introduced, extending initiatives and 
funding commitments until 2007. Government of Canada feedback from 
community partners on the usefulness of the NHI was generally positive. 
The main problem remained that there was no long-term commitment 
by the federal government to these communities. This situation not lost 
on community partners engaged in developing community plans, as the 
“duration of funding for these programs has been limited to only two to 
three years at a time. This lack of predictability and sustainability has led 
to uncertainty and inefficiency in delivering an adequate response to the 
homelessness crisis” (Kelowna Committee to End Homelessness 2009, 9). 
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More importantly, it was apparent to these partners that the NHI was only 
addressing the homeless crisis at a surface level. 


Despite the progress that has been made as a result of the 
NHI, most communities identified gaps in their continuum 
of supports and services, particularly in the area of afford- 
able housing. Although not within the mandate of the NHI, 
the continued gap in availability of independent, affordable 
housing at the final stage of the continuum was identified 
by evaluation respondents as having a detrimental impact 
on establishing the overall continuum of supports and ser- 
vices. (HRSDC 2008, 5) 


In response to these shortcomings the NHI was reintroduced as the 
Homeless Partnering Strategy (HPS) in 2007. By 2009 the HPS would 
commit to a longer funding horizon, with financial commitments until 
2014, ending the 2-3 year renewal process that had generated so much 
uncertainty within communities. It also included the encouragement of 
a Housing First approach, recognizing that little could be achieved for 
the most visibly street-entrenched individuals until stable housing was 
assured, and completing the “seamless underpinning of support ser- 
vices” earlier affirmed in the NHI as necessary to achieve self-sufficiency 
for many homeless individuals. There was also financial commitment of 
over $1.9 billion to affordable housing and homelessness over five years, in 
which the transfer of funds and terms of use would be negotiated with the 
provinces (not with the local partners). 

Despite these improvements, the HPS re-emphasized that it is a “com- 
munity-based program that relies on communities to determine their own 
needs and develop appropriate projects” (HRSDC 2011), reaffirming that 
the municipal level must continue to take the lead and will only receive 
HPS funding if this is matched at the local level. 


Designated communities must have an approved, up-to- 
date and comprehensive community plan before they can 
receive funding. The plan must identify long-term solutions 
to address homelessness and how the community intends 
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to continue these activities. Designated communities have 
to demonstrate in their plan that other partners will pro- 
vide a contribution of at least $1 for every dollar of the 
Homelessness Partnering Strategy allocation to the desig- 
nated community (HRSDC 2011). 


Even though the HPS funding involved a far more comprehensive ap- 
proach to the homeless crisis, the continuation of past conditionality on 
funding meant a significant increase in the social responsibilities and fi- 
nancial commitments at the local level. Whereas the NHI had focused on 
front-line support such as emergency shelters and improving transitional 
housing, the HPS now placed the local level in the lead role in the provi- 
sion of affordable housing. Not only did this require a considerably higher 
level of specialized planning (moving from community plans to “home- 
less action” plans), it also involved a sizable increase in the upfront local 
resource commitment to initiate projects. This created considerable un- 
certainty as to the long-term financial implications at the municipal level 
with respect to social housing and in-house social support (particularly in 
housing for addictions and mental illness). 

As an exercise in effective planning, these conditions established clear 
criteria to maximize the benefits of funding, but there was minimal consid- 
eration for the disparities in preparedness of the various communities eli- 
gible for NHI/HPS funding to meet these criteria. Recognizing these lim- 
its within the NHI, the City of Kelowna, which had created a social plan in 
1995 and a position to oversee implementation, moved instead to petition 
the province over a reliance on the NHI—“our senior management staff sat 
down with the Premier and with BC Housing people that were there (at an 
annual meeting of the Union of British Columbia Municipalities) and said 
look, we have a huge problem with homelessness and very little resources 
to deal with it, we need it to be a priority” (Walmsley & Kading, 2018). 
Shortly after this meeting the premier announced the formation of the 
Task Force on Homelessness, Mental Illness and Addictions at the Union 
of British Columbia Municipalities (UBCM) in 2004, and initiated ongo- 
ing consultation with select cities in BC.* Through 2005 the Provincial 
Housing Strategy that was emerging emphasized “the importance of 
partnerships to leverage provincial resources to maximize the number 
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of households who can be provided with assistance,” thus adopting the 
federal model with communities (Patterson et al. 2008, 26). At the end of 
2006 the provincial government announced the creation of BC Housing 
Matters, with a priority being establishment of affordable housing and in- 
come support for those homeless with the most pressing care needs. In the 
case of British Columbia the broader HPS mandate served to further in- 
tegrate the local government level into a far more complex leadership and 
planning role in the provision of affordable housing, as the local-provin- 
cial partnership with BC Housing became linked to the federal initiative 
on affordable housing. In 2008 the province stipulated that “municipali- 
ties with populations over 25,000 identify and zone appropriate sites for 
supportive housing and treatment facilities for persons with mental illness 
and addictions” as part of the local planning process (UBCM 2008). As 
noted by many observers, most local governments in Canada are subservi- 
ent to provincial government dictates, financially dependent on upper lev- 
els of government to even meet basic infrastructure needs, and are treated 
as administrative extensions of provincial-level policy decisions (Haddow 
2002, 101-4; Kelly and Caputo 2011, 37-42). Thus, the prospects of local 
governments realizing these social planning goals are highly contingent 
on the conditionality and discretion of upper levels of government, now 
integrated into a complex three-level intergovernmental collaboration that 
to date has been fraught, as we will see, with uncertainty and unclear lines 
of jurisdictional authority and financial resolve. It is within this context 
that we examine the local leadership initiatives and learning in addressing 
the challenge of homelessness in Kamloops. 


The Community of Kamloops and Federal 
Homelessness Initiatives 


The experience of Kamloops as a designated city eligible for initial NHI 
funding reveals the complex planning process that quickly emerged, be- 
ginning in 2001, and the new demands on this small city as it became 
thrown into a complex social planning role. This account of the early years 
establishes a baseline as to issues, knowledge, and leadership capacity in 
this city from which to measure and evaluate Government of Canada 
homelessness initiatives and the accomplishments, constraints, and 
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limitations in ending homelessness at the local level. Representatives from 
the Government of Canada (Human Resources Development Canada), 
City of Kamloops planning department, the Elizabeth Fry Society, the 
Kamloops Women’s Resource Centre, provincial agencies (health and 
social services), the Kamloops Indian Band, the John Howard Society, 
the AIDS Society (later ASK Wellness), youth outreach organizations, 
and the Phoenix Centre (addictions counselling), formed the Kamloops 
Community Committee (KCC). They quickly established committees, 
planning sessions, initial assessments, and priorities and practices to es- 
tablish eligibility for federal funding. What this early period discloses is 
the general understanding of the dimensions of the local homelessness 
challenge, but also a need to rapidly adjust to the program criteria and 
requirements of the Government of Canada in order to ensure the maxi- 
mum available funding. 

KCC minutes from 2001 attest to the dearth of detailed information 
available to fulfill the federal government criteria for funding, but also to 
a committed leadership and network that emerged in response to the short 
timelines to access funding. While the City of Kamloops put together an 
initial inventory of “gaps and assets” based on existing service providers 
at the time, the KCC worked on a definition of “homelessness,” a commu- 
nications strategy, and a procedural model for adjudicating projects under 
the SCPI. While KCC consultants conducted focus groups and interviews 
to enhance the report on assets and gaps, the KCC Working Group de- 
veloped the mandatory Community Plan on Homelessness. Conclusions 
from the initial Assets and Gap report emphasized: 


e Need for housing at all levels (short-term, transitional, 
affordable, supported, etc.) 


e Need for additional services such as life skills, self- 
esteem building, employment programs and drop-in 
multi-purpose centres that provide a wide range of 
services 


e Location of housing and services as a key 
consideration when developing services/housing 
because travel is challenging for low-income earners 
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e Increased coordination of services and better 
information on existing services 


e Importance of recognizing that some individuals will 
choose a particular lifestyle (e.g., to live on the street) 
and may not want to access any services. However, 
there should be appropriate choices available for 
people when they are ready to make lifestyle changes 
(KCC June 4, 2001). 


With minimal financial commitments, suggested local improvements 
included “better coordination of services and communication between 
agencies; respectful treatment of homeless people; more accessible infor- 
mation on services available; advocacy for the homeless, especially for 
monitoring standards of housing; support and education for landlords; 
and community education.” Concerted efforts were made to have the plan 
approved by the federal government within two months in order to re- 
ceive proposals by early fall, with the goal of having “funding out to the 
Community in early fall before the cold weather hits” (KCC June 4, 2001). 
By July 2001, Kamloops had been allocated total funding of $1,769,000 for 
2002 and 2003, to be disbursed as set out in Table 1.1. 

Funds would be provided by the provincial government to meet this 
critical NHI matching funding requirement, and the City of Kamloops 
would assume the role of Community Entity. In addition, committee 
members travelled to Vancouver for workshops on completing federal 
government requirements on the community plan, ran training sessions 
for potential local applicants seeking SCPI funding, and were active in 
writing articles and appearing on local news shows to increase commu- 
nity awareness on homelessness issues and funding opportunities. Initial 
monies were used to renovate and upgrade facilities for the homeless and 
at-risk youth, including the purchase of equipment for dental services (in 
which 12 local dentists came forward to volunteer their time), the pur- 
chase of a home to provide emergency and transition space for women, 
and mobile outreach services for at-risk youth. Only six months later it 
was reported that from these funds some 100 individuals had received 
dental care, 50-70 youth were being assisted each night, and at the new 
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TABLE 1.1. Kamloops Allocation of Federal Funding from the National 
Homelessness Initiative, 2002-2003 


Apportioned 2002 2003 Total 
Community 740,000 370,000 1,110,000 
Aboriginal 243,000 164,000 407,000 
Youth 126,000 126,000 252,000 
Total 1,109,000 660,000 1,769,000 


emergency shelter for women “demand had been overwhelming.” Thus 
results of these achievements demonstrated the potential power of col- 
lective action in the community. What had emerged in a short period of 
time was an impressive and complex partnership between three levels of 
government and local community groups and professionals supporting 
a range of critical new services and facilities for those in need. However, 
it was evident that the local leadership had to contend with the multiple 
vicissitudes of the other partners, provincial and federal, in addressing 
local gaps and establishing goals. 

From the beginning, uncertainty surrounded the NHI itself, as the 
first three-year mandate would have a one-year extension before then 
being renewed for another three years. The KCC never knew until near 
expiration whether the NHI would continue or whether the level of finan- 
cial commitment would change. Other federal partnership issues revolved 
around compliance with processes, as it was unclear how to evaluate, for 
reporting purposes, programs that had been funded, and there was a 
need for someone with “program evaluation experience” (KCC February 
11, 2002). Another concern was the lengthy project approval times at the 
federal level, which had eroded project-life from three years down to one 
and also resulted in costs (e.g., for renovations) being different from those 
originally proposed. Perhaps most significant, “for unincorporated or 
volunteer organizations the application process was seen to be onerous 
and perhaps some SCPI projects that would have served the community 
well were abandoned because of the resources required to apply” (KCC 
February 11, 2002). The bigger problem that emerged, though, was from 
the “provincial partner” providing matching funds, which began to 
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engage in extensive spending cutbacks, thus affecting the sustainability of 
initiatives and creating a sense of lost ground in addressing homelessness 
due “to recent adjustments to provincial funding for social programs” 
(TRUE Consulting Ltd. 2003, 12). Thus, services and facilities that were 
originally deemed assets became vulnerable and emerged as new gaps in 
serving homeless residents. At the local level, issues included the lack of 
hard facts as to the homeless population, and concerns over an onerous 
compliance and reporting process that had further deterred local groups 
from applying despite innovative ideas. Other problems revolved around 
local partnership arrangements and a sense that the committee lacked 
broad enough representation (e.g., from seniors, business community, 
churches, immigrants, and at-risk families), and that the time commit- 
ments on various committees were taking staff away from actual service 
delivery for the homeless. Overall, the sense was that SCPI funding had 
allowed for the short-term priority issues for the homeless to be addressed, 
but that longer-term projects (i.e., creation of supportive and transitional 
housing) were less successful. At the time, then, local bridging links and 
social capital were weak within the KCC, a situation no doubt fuelled by 
the unclear resolve of the Government of Canada. 

With the formal announcement in 2003 of the renewal of the NHI for 
another three years, the KCC and its Working Group on Homelessness 
(KWGH) became more formalized, with the Working Group establish- 
ing a clear mandate and set of responsibilities: attendance requirements, 
conflict of interest guidelines, satisfying reporting requirements of the 
federal government, advising city council, oversight on the application 
process for funding, developing links to the private sector, and overseeing 
research (e.g., homeless counts).> Under this new structure the City of 
Kamloops would remain as the Community Entity that would adminis- 
ter funds, the KWGH would be the official Community Advisory Entity 
responsible for the allocation of NHI funding, and the KCC would only 
serve to ratify decisions by the KWGH (with KCC meetings to be deter- 
mined by the KWGH). 

With this more formal structure the KWGH would oversee the fund- 
ing of a number of important research initiatives that would significantly 
enhance the local understanding of homelessness in Kamloops. The first 
was the 2005 Kamloops Homeless Count, comprising both a numerical 
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count and an extensive survey of willing participants, using a definition 
of “those who do not have a place (room, apartment or house) of their 
own and not paying rent” (TRUE Consulting Ltd. 2005, 7). From the 168 
counted, 134 provided invaluable survey information about the age, living 
conditions, use of local facilities and services (shelters, meals, and sup- 
plies), needs, and most importantly the length of time and reasons for be- 
ing homeless. Of note, findings found that the majority were not transient, 
and the largest group surveyed—in an age range of 13 to 68—were between 
40 and 60 years of age (suggesting an older homeless population than in 
larger centres). Only two respondents chose to live without a home—and 
thus less than 1% were homeless as a “lifestyle choice.” This report pro- 
vided a baseline count on visible absolute homeless from which to inform 
government and community-based policy makers about the extent and 
makeup of homelessness in the Kamloops area (TRUE Consulting Ltd. 
2005, 2). This report would be the basis for the Homelessness Awareness 
Guide—a document that combined local research with “best practices” 
from across North America in advising concerned citizens and organi- 
zations on potential initiatives to increase community awareness of the 
gravity of the challenge and/or support the needs of the local homeless 
population (with information about local organizations that may be con- 
tacted to support initiatives). 

The KWGH then produced the most significant report on homeless- 
ness, with the Inventory of Service Assets and Gaps For the Homeless— 
Kamloops, B.C.—2007 (TRUE Consulting Ltd. 2007). This report adopted 
a definition of homelessness recognizing both “absolute homelessness” (“a 
situation where an individual or family has no housing at all or is staying 
in a temporary form of shelter, or in locations not fit for human habita- 
tion”) and “relative homelessness” (“a situation where people have a home 
but are at risk of becoming homeless; those living in accommodations 
that are inadequate, unsafe, and unaffordable; and those who face mul- 
tiple social economic barriers”). In Kamloops, those affected by “relative 
homelessness” constituted the largest homeless subpopulation, in which 
“significant attention must be given to preventative measures which can 
have a major impact on keeping people from becoming homeless” (4). The 
report contained community stats demonstrating that rental vacancy rates 
had declined from nearly 8% in 2000 to below 1% in 2006—making the 
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transition out of homelessness “more challenging.” In addition, provincial 
income assistance did not reflect the reality of housing costs, insufficient 
affordable housing existed through the current economy, and more and 
more working poor were ending up homeless. With an inventory of hous- 
ing (emergency shelters, transitional and supportive housing, and inde- 
pendent subsidized housing) the report provided an extensive list of ser- 
vice delivery gaps for homeless youth, Indigenous peoples, women, men, 
senior citizens, offenders released from correctional facilities, and people 
with substance misuse issues. The report concluded with the position that 
the highest local priority was affordable housing. 

Within a short period of time the KCC and KWGH were able to prog- 
ress from just a general understanding of the local homelessness problem 
to a very detailed and sophisticated understanding of the economics and 
policies that generated homelessness, the local capacities and limits in ser- 
vices and facilities to address targeted groups, and the priorities necessary 
to address immediate needs and reduce local homelessness. This initiative 
was complemented by the City of Kamloops initiative in 2006 to devel- 
op a Social Plan for the city (which would be adopted in 2009), in which 
housing and homelessness would be a primary theme. With the adoption 
of the Social Plan, the city committed to the long-term goal to “continue 
to position the City of Kamloops as a leader in addressing the social is- 
sues in the community by serving a partnership building and information 
sharing role” (City of Kamloops 2009, ii), supported by the hiring of a 
Social Development Supervisor to undertake the implementation of the 
plan. This period, then, is marked by two features: a solid determination 
of local gaps and needs based on comprehensive and extensive research; 
and the consolidation of critical local community entities buttressed by 
a social planning position within the municipal government. With this 
consolidation, though, it was evident that the broad community and gov- 
ernment dynamic of the original KCC had been pared down as federal 
and provincial funding to manage the immediate needs of local homeless 
residents had become more stable. It was within this context that a new 
network emerged, with experience within the KCC, to advance a more 
comprehensive and aggressive approach to addressing local homelessness. 
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New Leadership and Learning in the Drive to 
“End Homelessness” 


The Changing the Face of Poverty network (CFP), which emerged in 2004, 
“is a network of community and faith based organizations, individuals, 
and businesses working collectively to coordinate, connect, and create re- 
sources and solutions related to the issue of poverty in Kamloops” (CFP). 
Notable goals have included: developing creative solutions for poverty- 
related challenges; building partnerships to create long-term solutions; 
increasing access to safe and affordable housing; developing funding 
supports through partnerships and collaboration; expanding the cur- 
rent network of partnerships; engaging partners in solution-based action 
planning; and liaising with community decision makers on strategies to 
reduce poverty. By 2006 the CFP moved to a more aggressive strategy, 
going beyond managing and alleviating homelessness to solving the local 
homeless problem through services and advocacy for the building of tran- 
sitional and affordable housing. It is these efforts that are credited with 
the more detailed knowledge, solution-oriented services, and coordinated 
plans with the City of Kamloops that now exist in advancing long-term 
solutions (Personal communication). By 2008 the CFP had linked with 
the United Way on initiatives, and in 2009 created a Homelessness Action 
Plan Steering Committee that had approached the city and the mayor di- 
rectly in making the case for more affordable housing. This led to the hir- 
ing of a Homelessness Action Plan Coordinator and the development of 
the Kamloops Homelessness Action Plan—2010 (HAP 2010), comprising 
the following goals and strategies: 


GOAL 1—Assess the local housing situation, enhance the 
stock of acceptable housing, and respond to changes in the 
housing market 


e Strategy—establish a local housing board 


GOAL 2—Provide greater housing stability and reduce evictions 
e Strategy A—promote housing support agreements 


e Strategy B—establish a Homeless Resident Program 
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GOAL 3—Connect people with the help they need 
e Strategy A—improve outreach 


e Strategy B—adopt a network approach to support 
services 


Goa. 4—Build the basic skill that people need to 
maintain housing and financial independence 


e Strategy—improve access to life skills coaching 


GOAL 5—Improve fairness, accessibility, and responsiveness 


e Strategy—create changes to laws, procedures, 
regulations, and protocols 


GOAL 6—Help people build and maintain employment 


e Strategy—improve workplace supports 


The approach adopted to end homelessness in Kamloops was a compre- 
hensive model that went beyond just the creation of new housing to the de- 
velopment of a broader system of supports, education, and training while 
maintaining a strong role for advocacy with respect to the provincial and 
federal levels of government (i.e., Goal 5). This model also involved a range 
of tasks to deepen engagement with the City of Kamloops and to expand 
links with local landlords, property developers, the university, and em- 
ployers as partners in addressing homelessness. Endorsed by the City of 
Kamloops (particularly the mayor), the Homelessness Action Plan created 
the framework within which the city proceeded to allocate four parcels of 
land zoned for social housing initiatives advanced by community organi- 
zations, and for the creation of the Kamloops Housing Authority as a mu- 
nicipal government entity to formulate policies to support the goals of the 
plan. The plan also made possible two years of HPS funding of $75,000 to 
support a Life Skills network and the development of a plan to improve life 
skills training in the community. (Personal communication; HAP 2012), 
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which has since continued on with the support of established and new 
member organizations within the CFP. 

The CFP has also significantly increased our understanding of the 
extent of the homelessness challenge in Kamloops and determined the ex- 
tent of the local housing needs. In 2010, in collaboration with community 
groups from four other small cities (Kelowna, Prince George, Nanaimo, 
and Nelson), and overseen by the Social Policy and Research Council of 
BC, researchers investigated the number of “hidden homeless” in each of 
these small cities. The results revealed a significant discrepancy between 
“street counts” (in which it is often assumed that the larger homeless pop- 
ulation is roughly three times the size of the visible homeless) and those 
confronted by ongoing housing insecurity in which the street or a shelter 
were utilized on an occasional basis. For Kamloops the projected hidden 
homeless over the previous year (2010-11) were 1,167 (range of 808-1,631) 
(SPARC BC 2011, 23). Interviews with hidden homeless revealed both the 
broader dynamics of homelessness and the complex housing needs of 
many of those who are “sometimes” visible on our streets. Some 80% were 
staying with friends or acquaintances for various lengths of time, and then 
forced to find “other” arrangements (45). The most common “other” ar- 
rangement was couch surfing, camping, a rental suite, or sleeping in the 
streets. Some 64% included the use of emergency shelters or transition 
housing in the last year, and 82% had used community or government 
services to try to get their own place. The majority of hidden homeless 
were 25-45 years of age, with a higher percentage female than the visible 
homeless—53% female and 47% male (46). Some 65%+ reported having 
mental health challenges, while over 52% had substance use challenges, 
and 48% had physical challenges—with 22% reporting having all three 
challenges (47). Of note, 74% already relied on income assistance—either 
social assistance or provincial disability benefits (45). The vast majority 
identified “low income” and the “lack of affordable housing” as the two 
most significant barriers preventing them from getting their own place 
(51). While the numbers were not a surprise to CFP participants, the data 
was seen as critical in demonstrating the depth of the challenge and in 
advocating for funding from various levels of government (Personal com- 
munication with participant in research for report). 
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TABLE 1.2. Kamloops Affordable Housing Needs Assessment 2013 


Type of Housing Additional 
Units Needed 
(as of 2013) 


Temporary Supported Housing 99 
transitional housing—120 units at present 


Permanent Subsidized Housing 120 
social housing—448 units at present 

Private Market Rental 1,632 
affordable rents—7,421 at present 

Entry Level Ownership 371 
less than $240,000—695 at present 

Total Number of Affordable Housing Units Needed 2,222 


This research would be followed by an in-depth investigation of the 
specific housing needs of the homeless and at-risk citizens based on an in- 
ventory of housing options at the time. The Kamloops Affordable Housing 
Needs Assessment (HAP 2013) captures the spectrum of housing needs for 
the homeless and at-risk and the appropriate housing units that need to be 
constructed, as set out in Table 1.2. 

Prominent in the assessment is the focus on transitional and social 
housing as opposed to any discussion of emergency shelter—in an effort 
to move beyond managing and toward resolving local homelessness. 
Projections of population growth in the report also showed that if these 
housing needs did not begin to be addressed, the numbers in each cate- 
gory would only continue to increase. With these two reports, the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the dimensions of homelessness in Kamloops 
had never been more complete. However, the local leadership needed to 
rapidly address these needs is severely compromised by the partnership 
model—particularly as the provincial and federal partners control the 
critical funding components. 

Key figures in the CFP network recognize the general merits of the 
“partnership” model originally proposed by the federal government in 
addressing homelessness (Personal communication). Strengths of the 
model include the local research component focused on understanding 
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the extent and character of homeless/at-risk residents and determining the 
particular needs of these varied residents to ensure that specific services 
and the appropriate housing are provided. Thus, there is agreement with 
the federal government that homelessness is a complex challenge in which 
needs and responses will vary from community to community based on 
the findings from local research. Weaknesses of the model involve the 
highly bureaucratized nature of the relationship with respect to reporting 
and the disbursement of funding, characterized as “stringent and ridic- 
ulous.” Even small amounts of funding for locally approved proposals 
required multiple reviews and signatures by senior officials of the city (as 
the Community Entity) before approval could take place. This is viewed as 
a demeaning level of accountability for this partner in light of the large 
budgets for infrastructure and other services the city is responsible for 
on an ongoing basis. The increased pressure for “evaluative measures / 
measured outcomes” linked to applications and ongoing funding was also 
becoming a large administrative burden, one that needed to be accepted, 
as these requirements were becoming a standard adopted by other sources 
of funding outside of government. However, “they also haven't added any 
funding to accomplish that with, so it actually takes away from providing 
the service.” The effect of these onerous application and reporting pro- 
cedures was seen as discouraging proposals and participation by smaller 
community organizations with limited staff and resources, as “you've got 
to jump through all these hoops and if you are not ready to go, if you are 
not a big enough organization with your poop in a group enough, then 
you are SOL” (Personal communication). The hiring by the city in 2012 
of a Project Manager—Housing and Homelessness (a position funded by 
the Government of Canada), responsible for the implementation, admin- 
istration, coordination, and financial monitoring of programs and services 
funded under the HPS, has served to narrow the communication gap be- 
tween community organizations at the CFP and funding opportunities for 
new collaborations. And one initiative has led to Kamloops being only one 
of two communities selected for a five-year pilot program to develop a plan 
to end youth homelessness, “a model that is [to be] shared with communi- 
ties across Canada in the coming years” (City of Kamloops 2014). 

The largest concern though, was that there was still too much focus by 
the federal and provincial partners on emergency/temporary shelters and 
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services rather than long-term housing solutions. Present levels of HPS 
and provincial funding directed at the development of new housing units 
would have to be at the expense of ongoing facilities and services, as the 
majority of services were still unsustainable without federal monies and 
would always remain vulnerable to losing their ongoing funding: 


The federal government’s approach to addressing homeless- 
ness and working with local groups. . . is totally disrespect- 
ful. It has no sense of the legitimacy of running programs 
and how long it takes to build an effective, solid program. 
They chunk them into these little sections and they go, 
“Okay, here it is for two years” .. . and we don’t know what 
the new one is going to look like. Up until now, every oper- 
ating agreement had to have an exit clause, meaning “how 
will it be sustainable once we pull the money out?” Social 
issues just don’t disappear, right? I mean do a renewal. Have 
a sense that you have to meet certain expectations by the 
end of it, but if you've got to write a contract to say you are 
going to resolve the issues that you've encountered, such as 
homelessness, in a two or three year span, and you have to 
write a sustainability plan, I don’t know how you do that. 
(Personal communication with executive director of com- 
munity organization) 


There was also a sense that provincial and federal funding was becoming 
more difficult to access, not easier, despite ample local research confirm- 
ing the extent of needs. Notable was the feeling that the local Member of 
Parliament, Members of the Legislative Assembly, and local federal and 
provincial staff from various government entities (e.g., BC Housing), had 
all played a supportive and constructive role but were themselves limited 
by the administrative procedures and the priorities that had already been 
established at the top. There was also an awareness that the “city here is 
very clear that it doesn’t want to be a social housing provider or housing 
provider of any kind.” From a municipal perspective, homelessness and 
related social issues were regarded as a “grey area,” “tricky,” and in “lim- 
bo” until the jurisdictional issues between the federal, provincial, and local 
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levels were resolved. Observing that most social issues are “health-relat- 
ed,” the sentiment was that the provincial level should assume responsibil- 
ity, as “that would be a much simpler, more effective way for social issues 
to be addressed” but “that’s not clearly defined now” and “no level of gov- 
ernment wants to take on new responsibilities” (Personal communication 
with member of city council). 

The author's participation in the monthly CFP meetings revealed the 
multiple initiatives in place to provide and enhance services for the home- 
less and at-risk residents in Kamloops (food, meals, supplies, healthcare, 
temporary shelter). Also apparent was the complex set of provincial and 
federal policies in place, and persistent uncertainties over funding that 
complicate and frustrate efforts to achieve these service outcomes. This 
was most evident as everyone awaited news as to whether HPS funding 
would be continued or terminated after 2014, with little surprise if the 
latter occurred. Thus, after 15 years, there was still no faith or trust built 
up in this partnership. 

Most important at these meetings are the observations and concerns 
of front-line workers from community organizations who document the 
true dimensions of the local challenges. Observations range from the rec- 
ognition of a surge in new “homeless faces,” a visible increase in homeless 
youth, out-of-town individuals awaiting postponed medical procedures 
using the shelters for weeks, to single-parent post-secondary students be- 
ing referred to a local community agency as their students loans did not 
allow enough for food and rent after tuition was paid. Meal programs of- 
fered by different community and religious organizations—serving some 
150-170 people per week—were working well and coordinating efforts to 
prevent overlap and to meet varied health needs, and a new organizer— 
Jubilee Urban Movement & Partners (JUMP)—was building support to 
fill some of the “gaps per week” in meals for the visibly homeless. Shelter 
programs had effectively addressed all those in need over the winter, 
but provincial funding, which only covers supplies, was only claimable 
when the temperature dropped below —10°C (later increased to -7°C for 
2013/14, and -3°C by 2016-17). Nevertheless, the Out of the Cold program 
was considered a “success”—no cold weather deaths—with discussions as 
to facilities for “out of the heat” for the summer.‘ 
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On a more positive note, the new Rent Bank was operational through 
the Elizabeth Fry Society.’ The bank was initially supported by a contri- 
bution from a local credit union to provide short-term loans and prevent 
at-risk families from being evicted, and there was the prospect that the 
city might contribute on a yearly basis to the fund (which has since been 
confirmed). On the downside, there was a significant demand by single in- 
dividuals that could not yet be accommodated until more funding was in 
place—but as the director noted—“we’re used to having to say ‘no” (how- 
ever, by the fall of 2013, funding allowed for single individuals to access 
support). Cumulative efforts continue to demonstrate a commitment to 
equality of quality of life outcomes and reducing hardship, by filling gaps 
and ensuring improved services for marginalized or vulnerable residents. 
The formation of a CFP Sub-Committee on Anti-Poverty Strategies (see 
Figure 1.2) to research and advance local policy options for creating af- 
fordable childcare spaces, advancing a “living wage,” increasing employ- 
ment opportunities, and improving service and access to public transit, 
has resulted in a more flexible scheduling model to accommodate focused 
contact with local organizations and government institutions in explor- 
ing opportunities grounded in the experiences from other communities. 
These deeper horizontal linkages within and outside the community (via 
direct contact with other planners and community organizations) have 
provided important insights and initiatives, but also revealed the extent of 
the frustration in other small cities. 

By June 2013, there was confirmation that the Government of Canada 
would renew the Homelessness Partnering Strategy for another five years, 
but with a reduced yearly financial commitment—thus reinforcing the 
local uncertainty over future funding. Then, in early 2014 it was report- 
ed that new conditions in HPS funding (colloquially referred to as “HPS- 
Version 2.0”) had placed a priority on the Housing First model as the most 
effective method in terms of cost and outcomes in addressing the needs of 
the most visibly street-entrenched homeless.* This would gear the majority 
of (reduced) funding toward services and infrastructure to support this 
model—suggesting that the Government of Canada was moving from just 
managing homelessness to actually solving homelessness (CFP). This was 
to be supported at the provincial level by the monies committed for af- 
fordable housing in 2009, in which it had taken five years to reach separate 
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agreements with each province (Scoffield 2011), finally leading to provin- 
cial announcements regarding increased opportunities for community or- 
ganizations to access funds for affordable housing initiatives. This combi- 
nation of factors led to a local effort to reconfigure the Kamloops Working 
Group on Homelessness as a more dynamic and “action focused” entity 
to end homelessness—called the HomeFree Collective. Comprising very 
broad representation and featuring consultation to determine local needs 
and priorities (including an Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal co-chairs),’ 
with overlapping representation from the council on various subcommit- 
tees to advance policy proposals directed at all three levels of government, 
the collective has gradually been pared down in structure to accommo- 
date an onerous meeting schedule, unclear lines of communication and 
authority, and an absence of focus. There is now a primary emphasis on 
advocating for local and provincial support for the affordable housing 
component needed if any headway at all is to be achieved in advancing 
a Housing First strategy as directed by the Government of Canada (see 
Chapter 7: Conclusion). 

There is little doubt that in the case of Kamloops the Government 
of Canada homelessness initiatives—NHI and HPS—have fuelled an un- 
precedented level of collaboration among community organizations, and 
between the local government and community organizations. In this re- 
spect, a government-led, coercive collaboration was initially very effective 
in creating a local network and leadership structure in an effort to maxi- 
mize the amounts of funding available to address the immediate needs of 
homeless residents. From this has arisen a vast output of research, reports, 
and planning documents that not only provide a compendium of infor- 
mation on the range of issues but also demonstrate the more sophisticated 
forms of data collection and analysis that have been employed to deter- 
mine specific local needs and priorities. However, it is also evident that 
within this type of transactional collaboration there was only the poten- 
tial to maintain efforts at managing the local homelessness challenge—as 
prescribed by the terms and focus of the NHI and HPS. The emergence of 
the Changing the Face of Poverty (CFP) network, a local mimetic collabo- 
ration, was necessary in order to expand the participation of community 
groups and local organizations, foment the level of local planning and 
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FIGURE 1.3. A Way Home Committee Structure. Courtesy of Katherine McParland, 
Youth Homelessness Manager for A Way Home Committee. 


coordination of services, develop new initiatives, and advance the agenda 
to end homelessness. 

Together, these two types of collaborations have generated an im- 
pressive level of community understanding and local knowledge, and, 
due to the CFP, a leadership initiative with transformational goals, the 
community appears well-placed to respond to the new Housing First 
model being adopted by the Homelessness Partnering Strategy should 
the adequate financial resources ever arrive from provincial and federal 
sources. Most notable has been the high level of ongoing collaboration 
despite each organization being ensconced in a competitive environment 
for federal (HPS), provincial, and local / private sector (e.g., United Way) 
grants, in which there is a shared conviction that it is most important to 
just get the money to the local level for services and programs. This has 
been most evident with the initiative to end youth homelessness, which re- 
sulted in a nationally recognized report in 2014 entitled A Way Home—A 
Plan to End Youth Homelessness in Kamloops (City of Kamloops 2014). 
More impressive, though, is that the Youth Against Youth Homelessness 
group (YAYH) that drove the planning report process (with support from 
the City of Kamloops, United Way, the Kamloops Indigenous Friendship 
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FIGURE 1.4. WrapForce - Guiding Structure. Scaled Space Studios. Courtesy of 
Katherine McParland, Youth Homelessness Manager for A Way Home Committee. 
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Society, and the Homelessness Action Plan Coordinator) has persisted as 
a vibrant body since the release of the report, to become the A Way Home 
Committee. Initiating aggressive outreach to a largely hidden homeless 
population, and adopting a Housing First model (entitled the WrapForce) 
for those homeless youth between 13 and 24 year of age (many who have 
“aged out” out of the provincial foster care system and been left with in- 
adequate education and life skills), the A Way Home Committee has de- 
veloped a strong working relationship with organizations from both the 
CFP and the HomeFree Collective, and with new partners. The ability 
of the A Way Home Committee to quickly gain traction, create unique 
services, and secure local housing space is testament to the flexible lead- 
ership within established organizations and the supportive social capital 
that has developed over many years in Kamloops, with increasing capacity 
to engage, incorporate, and challenge provincial government agencies and 
practices. However, local resource limitations for appropriate housing and 
support services, as in other cities across Canada, have hampered the early 
momentum in addressing the extent of local needs for youth (see Chapter 
7: Conclusion). 


Conclusion 


The collaboration and leadership initiative generated at the local level by 
the Government of Canada through the National Homelessness Initiative 
(NHI) and subsequent Homelessness Partnering Strategy (HPS) exem- 
plifies the strengths and limitations of a coercive collaboration. With the 
purpose of incentivizing a leadership structure at the local level to address 
the immediate needs of the homeless, the criteria established to determine 
local needs and priorities were very effective in generating a local collab- 
oration, detailed research findings, and specific services. However, once 
this leadership was in place, and particular learning outcomes had been 
achieved as prescribed by the Government of Canada, the collaboration 
remained limited to the objectives set from above in addressing homeless- 
ness at the local level. With a focus on the terms and conditions of mem- 
bership, “conflict of interest” guidelines, procedural oversight on funding 
initiatives proposed from within the community, and program compli- 
ance, the Kamloops Working Group on Homelessness (KWGH)—while 
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performing a critically important purpose—became bureaucratized and 
constrained by the limited goals and parameters set by the Government of 
Canada. Thus, this coercive collaboration became an effective mechanism 
for “managing homelessness” at the local level but not for utilizing the re- 
search findings on issues of poverty and affordable housing in advancing 
a more transformational agenda. 

In marked contrast, the mimetic collaboration that arose in response 
to these limitations—the Changing the Face of Poverty network—used the 
research and local knowledge to focus on the direct link between poverty 
and homelessness, attempting to fill gaps in services through coordinat- 
ing initiatives, increasing local awareness on homelessness, and advancing 
the goal of affordable housing and strategies to prevent homelessness. The 
strengths of this leadership initiative have been the flexibility in mem- 
bership, the fostering of smaller collaborations to respond to immediate 
needs, and the advancement of targeted initiatives to fill service gaps. Most 
importantly, monthly meetings serve as a critical venue to keep organiza- 
tions and engaged citizens updated on events, on initiatives from within 
particular agencies or organizations that provide opportunities for other 
community groups and their clientele, and on new local challenges, fund- 
ing opportunities, and the shifting terrain at the provincial and federal 
levels as to regulations, criteria, and spending commitments. Thus, while 
the KWGH could create a snapshot of local homelessness needs, the CFP 
is the main repository of the most current collective understanding on 
services and gaps in addressing and preventing homelessness. The chal- 
lenges (and the frustrations) are evident, particularly because the larger 
federal and provincial partnership that generated these initiatives is divid- 
ed over goals and responsibilities. There is a sense of critical resignation 
and lack of trust toward the partners as the collective knowledge on local 
homelessness has not translated into the necessary financial support to 
meet these needs and support goals—an aspect of this partnership that 
still remains elusive after over 15 years. Still, the CFP continues to explore 
options and opportunities, undaunted by these limitations, by fostering 
opportunities for community engagement and flexibility in promoting 
initiatives. As an increasingly young and dynamic core of leaders emerges 
to continue advancing the goals of the CFP, this collaboration expresses 
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the diverse representation, flexibility, and adaptability that is necessary in 
addressing such substantial and long-term goals. 

In understanding the leadership that has led to this level of social-cre- 
ative capital, small to mid-size city scale and proximity only provides a 
context for this ease of engagement—as it is not hard to envision small and 
mid-sized cities where the more limited goals and transactional leadership 
set by the Government of Canada have prevailed over a broader agenda and 
initiatives being taken up by a separate leadership initiative. Community 
advocates and visiting speakers from other centres have often remarked on 
the very strong collaborative dynamic in Kamloops, and formerly home- 
less residents have mentioned the significant availability of services and 
support compared to other cities. Local advantages in having established 
organizations and provincial entities are evident, as is the resolve with- 
in these organizations to engage with the transformational goals of the 
CFP. Such continuous multi-sectoral representation and “adaptability” to 
challenges and initiatives suggest that bureaucratic silos are not as rigid as 
in higher levels or government, or in large urban centres with more spe- 
cialized and complex administrative structures. Although local resources 
are tight and limited and participants confront a demanding meeting and 
grant application schedule, new initiatives (e.g., A Way Home Committee) 
are actively taken on out of a larger commitment to ending poverty. The 
regular participation by city councillors and staff from provincial agencies 
and the city reveals the high levels of engagement and advocacy in place 
connecting community groups with various branches of government, but 
the inability of these connections to translate into resources to match local 
learning reveals the highly centralized nature of our federal system. Still, 
with this broad and diverse representation, substantial research and un- 
derstanding, action plans and ongoing initiatives, there is a firm “commu- 
nity will” to “end poverty and homelessness,” supporting multiple goals, 
including minimizing hardship, fostering cooperation and empathy, and 
increasing fairness in this city (see Chapter 7: Conclusion). 

In contrast, the larger partnership model—comprising the Govern- 
ment of Canada, the provincial government, the local government, and 
community groups—is more problematic. This stems from the fact that 
these partners do not share the same goals. While the local level is com- 
mitted to “ending homelessness” through an increase in affordable housing 
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(but lacks the resources to achieve this), the federal and provincial “part- 
ners” are not willing to establish the same outcome at this time. At the 
provincial level, funding for affordable housing and services is prioritized 
and targeted based on highest need, which may vary from housing for 
seniors to mental health to shelter services, without the goal of or commit- 
ment to ending homelessness (Personal communication with executive 
director of community organization). While there is ample evidence of 
the cost advantages of housing the homeless over just managing homeless- 
ness, the provincial government is not alone in reserving a commitment 
to this goal. Only the governments of Alberta and Ontario have made a 
commitment and endorsed plans to end homelessness, and it remains to 
be seen if their financial resolve will endure long enough to achieve this 
goal (Alberta Secretariat for Action on Homelessness 2008; Schwan 2016). 
More elusive has been the position of the Government of Canada, which, 
despite wanting “measurable outcomes” for HPS-funded initiatives at 
the local level, does not measure the impact of its funding on homelessness 
(Graham 2011, 175). Rather, HPS as a leveraging device is seen as success- 
ful for raising matching funds—calculated at approximately $2.61 for ev- 
ery $1.00 dollar invested through HPS. Thus, the Government of Canada 
does not have a sense of the how many homeless there are in Canada or if 
cumulative funding over the years has actually reduced homelessness, a 
fault recognized at the local level. “I’m realizing that if you look across the 
country, at these Homelessness Action Plans, in cities that have them, [do] 
they have declines in the number of homeless people in the communities? 
No. So as an outcome, as to say that we are eradicating homelessness, is 
a total fallacy. So it becomes something where I support community col- 
laboration to a certain extent, but what interferes with its authenticity is 
it has to meet the expectations of the funding source, which is Service 
Canada [Government of Canada]” (Personal communication with ex- 
ecutive director of community organization). Having devolved leader- 
ship on this issue to the local level, the federal government has adopted 
a facilitator role, yet retains all the powers to determine the amount of 
funds available, timelines for renewal, and the criteria and requirements 
for accessing support (with a confirmed willingness to abruptly end the 
HPS with little notice—see note 8). This leadership initiative, then, is not a 
meaningful partnership given the lack of shared goals and unpredictable 
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commitments among the participants and the inability of the local leader- 
ship to influence or access the necessary resources to fulfill the goals they 
have set (let alone the Housing First criteria adopted by the Government 
of Canada). Rather, as understood locally, the federal government is “just 
basically off-loading responsibility, under the auspices that we are empow- 
ering the community” (Personal communication with executive director 
of community organization). This confirms that our centralized forms of 
government “impede and undermine” local initiatives (even when initial- 
ly funded by the Government of Canada and the provincial government), 
and inhibit the creation of highly effective horizontal and vertical forms 
of governance and the strong leadership needed for long-term transforma- 
tional outcomes (Sotarauta and Beer 2017, 213; Bentley, Pugalis, and Shutt 
2017, 196)." 

Despite the severe limitations within the partnership model, from a 
local equality of quality of life perspective the brief examples of programs 
and new initiatives reveal the significant contributions of numerous com- 
munity and religious organizations, concerned citizens, local businesses 
and employees, and public officials in addressing a major social challenge 
and supporting thousands of local residents. While occasional grievances 
are expressed in the local media regarding issues of panhandling, public 
intoxication, and visible homelessness in various areas of the city, only a 
cumulative retrospective provides insights into the considerable time, ef- 
forts, and local resources that have prevented these issues from becoming 
a major local crisis generating highly negative impressions of particular 
areas of the city (for more details and analysis, see Chapter 7: Conclusion). 
In this respect, the goal of reducing poverty and ending homelessness 
is a collective effort not just to address the needs of less fortunate resi- 
dents but also to ensure that the livability, accessibility, and integrity of 
the whole city is preserved for all residents (as per Montgomery 2013). To 
this end, the following chapters by Lisa Cooke—on the Shower Project, 
and Dawn Farough—on the Homeless Theatre Project—exemplify the 
further unique initiatives that have emerged from these earlier leadership 
and learning initiatives in minimizing hardship, fostering empathy and 
cooperation, and building lasting bonds among community members and 
former strangers. 
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My research on federal-local homelessness initiatives has its origins 
in an earlier research project focused on the emergence of social plan- 
ning by local governments in small and mid-sized cities in BC. Finding 
that the main incentive for local governments to take up this task had its 
origins in the funding opportunities from the Government of Canada led 
me to evaluate the challenges for this local leadership model. Through in- 
terviews and ongoing attendance and connections at CFP meetings, other 
research opportunities emerged from within the community for our un- 
dergraduate students. To date, these have included a “needs assessment” 
report and a study of best practices in transitional housing for women with 
children to support a funding application for a transitional housing fa- 
cility for women in Kamloops, two policy-options reports for the City of 
Kamloops, on utilizing the Affordable Housing Reserve Fund and new 
regulations to preserve affordable rental properties, and three research 
reports to support initiatives in the local Homelessness Action Plan— 
one on the range of programs in other cities to increase the availability 
of affordable housing, a second on the different “housing first” models 
utilized by community groups in other urban centres, and the latest on 
anti-poverty initiatives adopted by the other cities (e.g., transportation, 
affordable childcare). Through the active participation of undergraduate 
researchers (researching themes, developing survey questions, leading on 
ethics approval, conducting surveys, editing final reports), new opportu- 
nities have emerged on investigating employment opportunities for for- 
merly homeless residents, transportation services for disabled residents, 
and evaluation tools for the A Way Home Committee’s WrapForce. These 
types of focused research projects have been quite effective for developing 
connections, integrating undergraduate students, and serving particular 
needs of local community organizations and the City of Kamloops. TRU 
administration has been increasingly supportive of these projects in rec- 
ognizing their value in time commitments and as professional outcomes, 
with flexibility in the use of financial resources and/or course credit recog- 
nition for interested students (see Chapter 7: Conclusion for more details). 
In addition, student understanding of homelessness and local affordable 
housing challenges has increased, with more events to raise awareness 
promoted by students groups and faculty in collaboration with commu- 
nity organizations. However, my experience with a large, multi-year 
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community partnership research grant application was revealing as to the 
local limitations. Over a three-month period of consultation to meet the 
Fall deadline it was evident that the overlap with other grant application 
deadlines, board approvals for research participation by community part- 
ners (not always forthcoming), prior ethics and workload approvals for 
provincial government partners, and frequent changes in positions and 
responsibilities within community organizations prevented the engaged 
and detailed preparation needed to create a competitive grant application. 
Overcoming such barriers would not be without major challenges and 
changes in local financial resources and capacities, and would support the 
benefits of community-engaged research and efforts within our univer- 
sity to be a more effective knowledge-support structure (see Chapter 7: 
Conclusion, on developments). 


NOTES 


I would like to thank Tim Norman, Whitney Mahar, Steve O'Reilly, Brayden Wilson, 
Theresa Thoms, and Daniela Corno—TRU undergraduate researchers who have made 
a significant contribution to my understanding of the city. A special thanks to Keely 
McKibben for all her support and insights in completing this project. 


1 Anidea taken from large urban centres in Canada, where anti-poverty collaborations 
were becoming more evident by the 1990s. 


2 Only British Columbia and Quebec continued, but with substantially reduced funding 
(Kelowna Committee to End Homelessness 2009). 


3 Kamloops received funding in July 2001, leaving less than two years to meet objectives. 


4 The “Task Force convenes local and provincial governments to develop new resources 
to address issues related to homelessness” (Patterson et al. 2008, 26), and the cities 
involved were Vancouver, Victoria, Kelowna, Nanaimo, Prince George, Fort St. John, 
Terrace, New Westminster, and Surrey. 


5 The specific funding stream for Youth Homelessness was ended with the renewal of the 
NHI in 2003 (see Gaetz and Redman 2016, 3). 


6 Collaboration between St. Paul’s Cathedral, New Life Mission, and Emerald Centre 
(CMHA) to ensure food and shelter throughout the winter (with space at ASK Wellness 
facilities if needed). See Sperling (2016). 


7 Rent Bank provides low-interest emergency loans for low-income working families 
threatened with eviction or an inability to pay utilities—providing an alternative to 
the high-interest loans available through fringe financial institutions. See http://www. 
kamloopsefry.com/programs-services/housing/kamloops-rent-bank/ 
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8 It was later reported that the Government of Canada had intended to terminate the 
HPS, confirming local suspicions as to federal resolve, and that the program was only 
preserved after last-minute lobbying efforts by important figures in Ottawa familiar 
with the issue and the latest research on the potential cost-saving benefits of a Housing 
First approach (Macnaughton et al. 2016). 


9 “The HomeFree Collective is a community-wide approach to ending homelessness 
in our community. Members include non-profit housing providers and social service 
agencies, landlords and property management companies, developers and builders, 
realtors and mortgage brokers, persons with a lived experience of homelessness, urban 
Aboriginal community representatives, foundations and individual funders, university 
professors and student researchers, government agencies, community leaders and 
concerned citizens, and political representatives from all four levels of government” 
(City of Kamloops 2015). 


10 Support and stable representation from the local business community have been more 
evident on the A Way Home Committee—perhaps because of the focus on youth and 
the sense that this early intervention can be most effective in altering life outcomes for 
this demographic. 


11 “However, the scope for strong leadership will also be dependent on the acceptability of 
the degree of the restrictions on decision-making on strategy and action. If the controls 
or conditions are not acceptable to the sub-national body, this will weaken the power of 
the leadership to shape strategy and action at the sub-national level that address local 
needs and priorities (i.e. hindering place-based modes of leadership)” (Bentley, Pugalis, 
and Shutt 2017, 196). 


12 Examples of ongoing and expanding university-community engagement in this 
area include the TRU promotion of local events to raise awareness (see Figure 1.1) 
and campus forums, such as the well-attended Kamloops Affordable Housing Panel 
Discussion (October 17, 2017)—hosted by the TRU Student Union Equity Committee 
and consisting of Jen Casorso (City of Kamloops), Kim Galloway (ASK Wellness), Kelly 
Fawcett (Kelson Group), Audrey Shaw (Kamloops Real Estate Association), and Terry 
Kading (TRU). 
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“What a Difference a Shower 
Can Make” 


Lisa Cooke 


The Story 


This is the story of a shower, the people who built it, and those who now 
use it. I am telling this story for several reasons. The first is that it is an in- 
credible example of gift giving, volunteer involvement, and commitment. 
Upon learning that street-involved people in Kamloops did not have ac- 
cess to a safe, accessible, and free shower facility, a group from the United 
Steelworkers Local 7619 came together and built one. This tale offers a case 
study of the capacity of a group of tenacious and socially conscious indi- 
viduals who identified a need in the community and did something about 
it. There are lessons to be learned on this matter alone about mobilizing 
sustained volunteer efforts to see a large-scale project through to comple- 
tion, the local politics of getting it approved, and the poetic articulations 
of why those involved did what they did. 

There is more to it than that, though. Throughout this collection we are 
reflecting on the role of researchers as embedded in the processes that we 
seek to examine and the kinds of collaborations that emerge around social 
issues to mobilize efforts aimed at addressing them. As we do, we are ex- 
ploring the relationships between leadership, learning, and quality of life 
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in the Small City 
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paper accounts, "a fulerum for this whole basket of social 
issues.” The business community initially opposed the proj- 
ect, citing the prospect of escalating insurance premiums 


and possible loss of local business, while social workers and 
street nurses saw in the shower project an opportunity for 
the marginalized to access a facility important for maintain- 


ing self-respect and basic hygiene. The project, which even- 


u D) tually received the North Shore Business Association's 
<> “Wy blessing, is now completed and open for public use. 
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This presentation invites you to explore a significant case 
study of small city gift-giving, one replete with expressions 
of positive and negative reciprocity: charitable donations of 
S MAL L C ITIES C U RA money and labour, good intentions, misunderstandings, 
CAMPUS ACTIVITY CENTRE RM 314 media representations and misrepresentations, studies of 
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perceived benefits and losses, and the political implications 
900 MCGILL RD, KAMLOOPS, BC of giving and receiving—the politics and poetics of it all. 


Please RSVP to Sherry Bennett shbennett@tru.ca to reserve your place 


FIGURE 2.1. “The Politics & Poetics of Giving & Receiving in the Small City.” 
Courtesy of TRU Office of Research and Graduate Studies. 
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in small city settings and the value and contribution of our academic skill 
sets to this process. As an ethnographer observing the building, opening, 
and operation of this project, I was of no use to the steelworkers in the 
actual building of the showers. I have no plumbing or tile-laying skills, 
and if anything was in the way with my tape recorder and notepad more 
than I was helpful. Rather, the skills that I bring to this collaborative effort 
are academic. I can tell the story of the “Shower Project,” as it has come 
to be called by those involved, for the lessons to be learned about what it 
takes to pull a gift like this off. By examining how a group of steelworkers 
from a local mine joined forces with a non-profit social services agency 
to form what Dubinsky (2006) would call organic and self-interested col- 
laborations, we can see that it is precisely because of these collaborations 
that the Shower Project was possible at all. By situating this effort in the 
specifics of this small city, Kamloops, we can see that proximity, existing 
relationships, and tight social networks created the space to nurture this 
project from conception to completion as an example of transformational 
leadership. Not only has this project changed the ecosystem of street life 
in Kamloops by providing a much-needed facility that previously did not 
exist, but the entire ecology upon which such efforts can occur is impacted 
by the collaborations and relationships that made it possible. This alone is 
worthy of investigation. 

Additionally, and something that I can bring to this discussion as an 
academic, is a critical examination of the flip side of this beautiful gesture 
of social consciousness and awareness. What I lack in tile-laying skills I 
can (at least in part) make up for in critical engagement with the political 
contexts that left this public amenities gap in the first place. There is a lack 
of government support for street-involved and vulnerable populations not 
just in this city but all over the province and country (Gaetz et al. 2013). 
It was the shock that people in their own community did not have access 
to safe, dignified shower facilities that inspired this group of steelworkers 
to pick up the cause. They saw a gap and did something to fill it. While 
there is no way to be anything but impressed by the commitment of the 
steelworkers to do something about this glaring hole in social services, 
that they did let government institutions off the hook. Street-involved and 
vulnerable people in Kamloops now have a safe place to take a shower 
and wash their clothes. This matter never needed to hit the political radar 
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of the government institutions that should have been ensuring that there 
never was this gap in the first place. Thus we should take note of these 
showers, the people who built them, and those who now use them for what 
we can learn from the process of how they came to be, the kinds of collab- 
orations and alliances needed to get this project started and finished, and 
for what researchers can contribute to the conversation aimed at ensuring 
that vulnerable populations in small-city settings like Kamloops are not 
left out of conversations about “quality of life.” 


The Scene— Opening Day 


It was early morning on September 9, 2011. A large trailer was unloaded in 
the back alley behind the ASK Wellness Centre in Kamloops. The sun was 
already warm as the crew started setting up grills and tables. Before long 
people were chopping onions and brewing coffee. More and more people 
arrived and got to work. There was a lot of talking and laughing, but not a 
lot of directions being given. People just seemed to know what to do. This 
crew had clearly done this before. 

Before long the alley was filled with the smell of pancakes and ba- 
con. By 8:00 a.m. people were emerging from the neighbourhood to check 
things out. By mid-morning word (and smell) had spread and a crowd was 
gathering. Plates of fresh fruit and hot food were being served up. There 
was no end to the number of pancakes or cups of coffee on offer. As long 
as people were there, food was served. The chatter and laughing among 
the cooking crew never dulled as people worked around each other all 
morning long. 

Just as the breakfast crowd started to thin, new coolers and boxes 
emerged from the trailer. As quickly as the breakfast spread was packed 
up, a lunch meal was laid out. Pancakes were replaced by burgers and the 
prep carried on. Before long another round of people started to turn up 
and the flurry of activity continued. There was so much food that when 
people had eaten enough they were offered “to go” containers to take some 
with them for later. Even dogs were not denied a burger or a hot dog. Off 
to the side of the action there was a large box of unopened new toys. Every 
child who passed by that day got one. No one was left out of this event. 
Everyone was greeted with a smile and warmth that was contagious. 
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Several people spent the entire day socializing, eating, and hanging out. 
The spirit of generosity was matched only by the sounds of laughter and 
the smells of delicious food. 

Hanging on the building behind the grill station was a banner with 
the words “United Steelworkers Local 7619.” This was a big day for mem- 
bers of the USW Local 7619. It marked the official opening of what has 
come to be called “The Shower Project.” For three years leading up to 
this event, members of the steelworkers local had been coming and going 
from the basement of the ASK Wellness Centre. They came on their days 
off from the local mine site where they work. They gathered materials, 
skilled trades workers, and labourers in a coordinated effort to transform 
the basement of the centre into a “first-rate shower and laundry facility 
for the less fortunate.” The total estimated cost for material and labour 
for this project was upward of $70,000.* These funds were paid in cash 
and donated time by the United Steelworkers Local 7619.* The result is 
the conversion of an unfinished garage space without a foundation into 
a high-quality, wheelchair-accessible laundry and shower facility, with a 
finished doctor’s office space as a bonus. 

The first time I stood in the basement of the ASK Wellness Centre the 
construction of the project was nearing the final stretch. It was a cold late- 
fall morning and I was meeting one of the volunteers who was laying tile. 
The concrete room was chilly on this Saturday morning, the tile layers’ 
day off from the mine. That is how this project came to completion—on 
cold (or hot), early (or late) days off. People gave their time and expertise to 
transform a raw, unfinished space into this incredibly appointed facility. 
One of the volunteers recalls, “In the beginning someone had an idea of 
trying to return a little dignity to the homeless in the sense of proposing 
what they called a plastic corner shower. That’s all they said. We are going 
to build a plastic corner shower for the homeless so they can come and 
clean up and get some of that dignity returned to them. We sort of ran 
with it...” Indeed, they did. The facility that officially opened for business 
on September 9, 2011, is far more elaborate than a “corner shower stall.” 

Reflecting back on the journey, Bob Hughes, the Executive Director 
at ASK Wellness says, “I think that everyone expected it would be done in 
six weeks. Little did they know that the building was totally incapable of 
withstanding this level of heating and water supply.” And yet somehow, 
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three years later, a fully accessible tile shower, full toilet and vanity, 
on-demand hot water system, and top of the line washer and gas dryer 
were installed, operational, and open for business. We will return to the 
question of “how” in a moment, but first let’s contemplate why. Why did 
this group of steelworkers from a local mine site decide to build a shower 
in Kamloops? 


Showers and Food 


As people gathered on this September day, very few knew what all the fuss 
was about. It was the smell of food, not the sound of running water that 
brought people to the back alley that day. As people learned what we were 
celebrating they wandered inside to take a look. Listening to people chat 
about the new facility, I heard comments like “Oh, awesome” and “Really? 
For us? We can just use this?” One gentleman stood in the shower room 
for a long time looking around before he said anything. He was paying 
careful attention to the details of the workmanship and the specifics of 
the facility. Finally he said, “Those guys out there built this for people like 
me to use? Incredible. I worked construction a long time and I know good 
work when I see it. This is good work.” Pride in the workmanship of this 
facility is evident throughout the room. It is clearly stated on one wall of 
the shower where the USW logo has been carefully tiled onto the wall. 
This was important to the tile layer, who told me of how he designed the 
way that he cut and set the tiles so that people using the showers would 
know who the gift came from “long after were gone from here.” 

As I toured the facility with a young woman she checked to see how 
the locks on the doors worked. After she was finished looking around she 
said, “So we can just go in there and lock the door? Alone?” Yes, you can. 
That was the whole point—dignity, privacy, safety, and quality. In the 
words of Bob Hughes: 


It has the highest end washer and dryer that you could buy. 
It has hot water on demand. These guys did not skimp and 
they I think did that not to be grandiose, but to say, “These 
people deserve that type of quality.” 
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The matter of quality is a point of great pride for this group of steelworkers. 

Members of the United Steelworkers Local 7619 have been actively 
putting on “cooks” since 2006. Around the time when copper prices were 
rising and profits were high at the mine, union members started looking 
for ways of “giving back” to the community.’ A group started putting to- 
gether cook events at various organizations throughout the community. 
Before long they had purchased a trailer and some equipment, and these 
events became regular fixtures in the area. Laura Drennan, an active par- 
ticipant in the ongoing regular cook events that the group puts on, says, 
“We only serve good food. If I wouldn’t serve it to my family, we wouldn't 
serve it to anyone. Everyone deserves the best quality food. That’s the 
point. Not just to feed people, but to offer quality food.” This same sense of 
pride in quality is upheld in the shower facility. It is by way of these cooks 
that the Steelworkers and Bob Hughes and the ASK Wellness Centre first 
connected. Of these events Bob recalls: 


You would not believe the spread of food these cats put 
together. ... 

As much bacon as you could possibly eat. Sausage after 
sausage and fruit and pancakes. They literally will make a 
meal that—it will be shocking what they put together. We 
knew them in that capacity where they just show up, some- 
times as part of the United Way and sometimes just inde- 
pendently and say, “We can contribute,” and they will show 
up with thirty guys and they will start cooking and they 
will do everything. They will bring coffee. They will bring 
tea. They will bring the juice and the water. Everything. 
They do this incredible meal. So we knew them in that ca- 
pacity and we were always incredibly grateful. 


There is something beautifully poetic about the relationship between this 
Shower Project and food. That it was the smell of bacon and burgers waft- 
ing through the neighbourhood that drew people to the shower facility 
brings this project fully back to where it started. Not only did this group 
first connect with ASK Wellness by way of cook events, but this shower 
started off with a meal. I will let Jim McCarthy explain: 
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How it got started was many years ago we were out cook- 
ing for the less fortunate. That’s how we started the pro- 
gram.°... We did one at St. Vincent De Paul. We actually 
did it for women and children. Most of the time when you 
go to a lot of homeless events, a lot of women don’t show 
up so we made it special. The day before Mother’s Day in 
2008. . . . Some women said that some women wouldn't 
show up because they believed they'd have to wash before 
they came here. 


It had never occurred to Jim, despite his years of working with home- 
less people and organizations that serve them, that people in Kamloops 
would not have access to showers. More than that, he had no idea that 
this would be such a barrier for some to access the kinds of things that he 
and his colleagues were doing. In his words, “It never entered my head. So 
we thought, nowhere to wash in Kamloops? So I approached the union. 
Could we do a project to build showers and a washroom where people 
could have dignity?” 

And so what began as an effort to provide good food and a special 
event for women and children turned into a three-year project to build 
a free, accessible shower facility in a community. In essence, the Shower 
Project started off as a “failed gift.” Many of those for whom the Mother's 
Day brunch was intended did not attend because they felt self-conscious 
about not being able to get cleaned up before they came. The scare quotes 
around the word “failed” reflect the caution (and hesitation) with which 
I use the word here. I in no way mean to suggest that the efforts of the 
steelworkers to present the Mother’s Day event failed. Great care was given 
to every detail. Laura Drennan recalls the special care packages that were 
prepared for the women. Others speak with pride about the flowers and 
tablecloths. Every effort was made to ensure that this event was a success, 
and for those who attended, it likely was. I have chosen the word “failed” 
to describe this gift not to suggest that the Mother’s Day brunch was un- 
wanted or unappreciated, as is sometimes the way the term is deployed in 
the literature on gifting.’ Instead I am following Venkatesan’s (2011) lead 
of tracking the social life and transformative quality of a gift that started 
out not having the intended outcome that it was hoped it would achieve. 
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In the case of the Mother’s Day Brunch, not everyone for whom the event 
was intended felt comfortable attending. From this perspective, by track- 
ing the transformation of this gift, from “failed” to successful (for lack of 
better words) we are able to trace just how complex the impact of this act 
of giving is. What is transformed is not just the gift itself, from a meal to 
a shower, but the very terrain upon which such a gift can be given, and 
received, in this community. 


The Ecosystem of Street-Life and the Ecology of 
Compassion 


It is one thing to have an idea to build a shower facility for street-involved 
and vulnerable populations in a community. It is quite another to find a 
place to put it. You need an agency or facility willing to receive the gift, 
and its ongoing maintenance, cost, and logistical operations. You also 
need community support. 

From the start, the steelworkers had the former. Executive Director 
Bob Hughes welcomed the idea and worked hard to ensure that ASK 
Wellness would be a willing partner in this project. From the inception of 
the idea to the completion of the project, Bob and his team welcomed the 
gift of the showers. Bob recalls some of the conversations he had at the time 
that the idea was proposed and some of the questions that were raised: 


Do you realize what that entails? Do you have a contract? 
What is it going to cost to operate this? Who is going to 
manage it? These questions were quite frankly irrelevant 
to me because it was an idea that you couldn't say no to. 
Not only because it was valuable to our clients, but when 
you have that kind of level of interest in committing to a 
non-profit organization or charitable organization, heaven 
forbid that you would put obstacles up over things that I 
would argue are manageable. 


Members of the broader community, however, were less enthusiastic. The 


local business community in particular was resistant to the idea. Since 
their arrival in the neighbourhood in 2005, ASK Wellness had worked 
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hard to nurture a working relationship with the North Shore Business 
Improvement Association. There had been some initial concern when 
ASK purchased the storefront facility in the heart of the neighbourhood. 
As they worked to change the demographic and economic composition 
of the area, the North Shore Business Improvement Association felt that 
ASK’s mandate to provide harm reduction programming and services for 
street-involved and vulnerable populations was at odds with their goals 
of economic development and urban renewal. The reality was that ASK 
arrived in that particular neighbourhood when they did because there was 
an immediate need in that very spot. Bob Hughes describes the area in 
2005 when they moved in: 


This corridor was a kind of epicentre for social discord in 
Kamloops. Eighteen women working in the sex trade in 
one morning driving to work. Count them—boom, boom, 
boom. Our outreach worker walking down Tranquille 
Road, picking up over 50 discarded intravenous needles 
and turning around and picking up 30 more on the same 
path. People openly trafficking in drugs on the street. It was 
a social disaster in this corridor. 


ASK Wellness moved into the neighbourhood because those who need- 
ed them most were already there. The political challenge for Bob Hughes 
and the team at ASK was to nurture working relationships with their new 
neighbours that were mutually beneficial. 

ASK stands for the Aids Society of Kamloops, and their focus has al- 
ways been on harm reduction programming for vulnerable populations, 
in particular intravenous drug users and sex trade workers. As the orga- 
nization has grown since its inception in 1992, so too has the range of ser- 
vices they provide. Bob Hughes describes their philosophy as follows: “We 
work with whatever walks through the door. Not whoever, but whatever. 
That includes anybody and anyone.” As a result they now have a network 
of low-barrier housing units that they own or manage. They have street 
outreach workers connecting with bylaw officers around homeless camps 
and providing needle exchanges. They offer free condoms and needle ex- 
change facilities at the office. There is a computer in the lobby that people 
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can come in and use. They have a program specifically for women in the 
sex trade called the SHOP program. They offer transition skills and em- 
ployment training programs. And now, thanks to the steelworkers from 
Local 7619, they have a free, accessible, safe shower and laundry facility. 

Housing the showers, as Bob suggests, just made sense for ASK 
Wellness. As an organization committed to broadening the resources 
available in the ecosystem of street-involved life in Kamloops, the showers 
and laundry offer one more node in a network of services aimed at meet- 
ing people where they are and having them “walk away with more hope 
than they came in with.” 

Local businesses did not all see it the same way. Despite the great 
strides made in collaborative relationship building between ASK and 
the North Shore Business Improvement Association, the Shower Project 
raised suspicion and concern. Interestingly, it was fears of sexual impro- 
priety that were the initial concern. ASK’s roots as an outreach service 
provider for the prevention of HIV and AIDS, and a hazy link drawn 
between these showers and gay bathhouses, sounded homophobic alarms 
among some. Not only would the shower potentially attract undesirable 
people to the area, the fear was that it would also attract morally question- 
able sexual practices. 

At the time, then general manager of the North Shore Business 
Improvement Association Peter Mutrie stated that the building and in- 
stalling of showers at ASK Wellness was “a fulcrum for this whole basket 
of social issues.”” Much of the anthropological literature on gift giving and 
gift societies focuses on the holistic systems within which acts of giving 
and receiving are situated (Mauss 1967; Weinbren 2006).'° Marcel Mauss 
(1967, 1) sums it up best when he writes: 


Each phenomenon contains all the threads of which the so- 
cial fabric is composed. In these total social phenomena, as 
we propose to call them, all kinds of institutions find simul- 
taneous expression: religions, legal, moral and economic. 


While his focus was on what he called “archaic” societies and the moral and 


social economies through which acts of giving and receiving were used to 
negotiate social contracts, what is interesting about Mauss’ conclusions for 
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our purposes is this foundational notion that acts of giving and receiving 
offer incredible insights into the whole social complexes from which they 
emerge. The Shower Project is one such instance. As Peter Mutrie notes 
above, the shower exposed a host of social issues, relations, and tensions. 

Urban gentrification, economic diversification and renewal, and 
community rebranding efforts shape the ways that energy, resources, and 
compassion flow in a neighbourhood (Wasserman and Clair 2011, 73). 
They attempt to alter the social and material ecosystems of urban spaces. 
In the case of Kamloops’ North Shore, much effort has been invested in 
economic and aesthetic revival of the area. Concerns about the Shower 
Project flowed largely from these efforts. Just as some were trying to “clean 
up” the area, others wanted to build something that would attract those 
less desirable elements that gentrification efforts were attempting to dis- 
place. (And by “elements,” I mean people, street-involved individuals liv- 
ing in various states of precarious vulnerabilities.) Through hard work and 
mutually respectful dialogue, Bob Hughes had negotiated a good work- 
ing relationship with the business community in the area. The idea of the 
showers, however, struck a nerve. 

Once again, Bob and the team at ASK had to navigate these frictions. 
In addition to their seemingly limitless commitment to advocating for 
the needs to their clients while maintaining healthy community relations, 
what Bob Hughes also knew was that just below the surface of this ten- 
sion was a fundamental compatibility. Once homophobic worries about 
bathhouse escapades were quelled, Bob was able to secure an incredible 
amount of community support for the Shower Project. 

Bob did what Wasserman and Clair (2011, 73) suggest by paying at- 
tention to the nuanced patterns of community making of everyone in an 
area. In so doing, what becomes apparent is that everyone has a lot more in 
common than they might first think. Wasserman and Clair (2011) suggest 
that street-involved communities often have attitudes and practices simi- 
lar to those of people engaged directly in gentrification and renewal proj- 
ects. So as tensions manifest on the surface between those advocating for 
services for low-income and street-involved people and those interested 
in growing local economic development opportunities, at their core, both 
groups often want the same things—safe communities where people can 
thrive. To his credit, Bob Hughes navigated complicated political waters, 
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did not give up, and was able to reveal to the business community that ev- 
eryone was on the same team, and that a free shower and laundry facility 
would serve everyone’s collective goals. 

By peeling each layer back, what becomes apparent is that the friction 
initially created by the Shower Project sparked only at the surface. Local 
business associations and owners were busy trying to “clean up” the area, 
and the idea of a facility that would attract homeless and street-involved 
people appeared to contradict this effort. This was the first point of con- 
tact. Goals hit, friction, spark. 

The great thing about friction is that it is energy. Of this, anthropolo- 
gist Anna Tsing (2005, 5) writes, “A wheel turns because of its encounter 
with the surface of the road; spinning in the air it goes nowhere. Rubbing 
two sticks together produces heat and light; one stick alone is just a stick.” 
When things rub up against each other they produce heat, light, energy, 
friction, and out of this energy created, new configurations become pos- 
sible. Tsing (2005, 4) continues, “Cultures are continually co-produced in 
the interactions I call ‘friction’: The awkward, unstable, and creative qual- 
ities of interconnection across difference.” These moments of encounter, 
unequal and heterogeneous as they may be, can lead to new arrangements 
of culture and power, new flows of energy and resources, new collabora- 
tions. This is what happened with the Shower Project. Not only did the 
ecosystem of street life change with the addition of this resource, but the 
ecology of compassion shifted in a way that opened up new terrain for new 
kinds of relationships between ASK Wellness and those they serve and 
their neighbours in the business community." 

With the surface tensions burned off, what were left were compatible 
goals. A shower facility would actually offer street-involved individuals 
a chance to get cleaned up, literally. From there, perhaps meeting pro- 
spective landlords or employers would be possible. The ASK Wellness 
Centre was already firmly established in the neighbourhood. Combined, 
these arguments not only made quick work of oppositional pushback but 
also revealed that everyone had the same goals. As Wasserman and Clair 
(2011) suggest, in the nuanced spaces in between these arguments, every- 
one wants the same thing, and building a shower facility in a space that is 
already there and already serving the community does not contradict the 
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efforts of those interested in neighbourhood gentrification and economic 
development. 

The steelworker from Local 7619 did not intend to cause conflict. In 
Jim McCarthy’s words, “We just build stuff. That’s what we do.” As Bob 
was negotiating the political terrain for the project, the steelworkers drew 
up plans and got to work building. Combined, these efforts were the mo- 
mentum that kept the wheels turning. Each time the wheels came around, 
they hit the surface and sparked something. When they did, Bob Hughes 
was there to tend to the sparks. Eventually the surface tensions burned 
off, and what started to spark was community support and involvement. 
Momentum for the project grew and more people became involved. Word 
spread and local business donated materials. As the need for specific 
tradespeople came up, they were recruited from the mine site.’ A new 
configuration emerged out of the friction. 

When the Shower Project opened on September 9, 2011, it did so with 
unified support from the North Shore Business Improvement Association 
and the community. The transformative quality of the gift of the Showers 
Project is tremendous. The steelworkers did not give up. They just built 
it. Bob Hughes and the team at ASK were able to pave the way for that. 
The material change to the space in the basement of ASK, stripping the 
structure to its raw core and then building it up again, is a fitting metaphor 
for the way this project was able to pull back the surface layers of privilege 
and prejudices to reveal a common desire. It turns out that both sides were 
never that far apart, and it took a group of steelworkers building a shower 
to unravel and ease existing tensions. 

Marcel Mauss (1967) suggests that we could look at acts of giving for 
what they reveal about an entire social complex, for each act holds in and 
through it every thread of social fabric. This means that they can, at times, 
also change that fabric. The showers are that kind of gift. Bob Hughes 
writes in a letter of thanks to the United Steelworkers, “The impact of these 
facilities has been profound. ... On behalf of the ASK Wellness Centre and 
the community as a whole, thank you for being part of the transformation 
of the entire social fabric of Kamloops.” 

There is a safe place to shower and do laundry. There is a place where 
men and women can have privacy and dignity. The value of this alone 
cannot be overstated. Bob Hughes continues: 
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The impact of these facilities has been profound. Women 
and men who haven't bathed in several days and who are 
wearing dirty clothes enter our facility having heard from 
agencies and businesses throughout the community that 
this service exists, leave in clean clothes, freshly shaven and 
groomed, and for once in a long period of time, a sense of 
dignity that only clean clothes and shower can provide. 


Carman, the coordinator of the SHOP Program at ASK that offers support 
for sex-trade workers in the community recalls: 


During the winter season I had a young lady who came in 
every few days; I know she was living in someone’s base- 
ment with no running water. It was cold and she would take 
these long showers, so long that we would be knocking on 
the door to make sure she was ok. All she wanted was to 
sit down under the warmth of the water and be out of the 
cold for a while . . . The donation and time given by the 
steelworkers is more than just a washer and drying or a 
shower. It’s about restoring dignity in a person’s life . . . The 
shower built by the steelworkers has been an incredible 
blessing to our SHOP program participants. 


One of the users of the showers states: 


Iam homeless and looking for a place to rent. I have been 
using the shower and laundry at the ASK Wellness in the 
North Shore until I find shelter and it has been totally 
awesome. 


Another says: 
I think that it is very nice of people to help the homeless so 
they can be clean and have clean clothes too. I have used the 


laundry facility and I was so grateful they had everything I 
needed. I again I would like to say thank you. 
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Everyone involved in the Shower Project should be very proud of the con- 
tribution that this gift makes to peoples’ lives. The showers and laundry 
provide a much-needed resource in the ecosystem of urban street life in 
Kamloops. But the transformative power of the Shower Project is more 
than that. As Bob Hughes suggests above, it has changed the social fabric, 
the ecology, of giving and compassion in Kamloops. This project came 
up against community pushback and logistical complications that could 
have ended it. Instead, together ASK Wellness and the steelworkers per- 
sistently moved forward, and in so doing changed the terrain upon which 
giving and compassion can occur in this community. This is the difference 
a shower can make. 


How Did They Do It? 


It is one thing to have a great idea. It is another still to find a host or- 
ganization willing to accept a gift of this magnitude. It is quite anoth- 
er to actually get the job done, especially by volunteers. So how does a 
group pull something like this off? I have asked this question many times. 
“What does it take to get a culture of giving like this going and then keep 
it going?” I have asked people flipping burgers at cooks, members of the 
Union Executive, those involved in the construction of the showers, and 
union members at other events. Without fail, every one of them has said 
“leadership.” It takes strong, committed leadership. Given this resounding 
response, and that leadership is one the focus points of this collection, it is 
worth fleshing this out a bit. To that end, Pll change my question: “What 
does strong leadership in this context look like?” The Shower Project offers 
a fascinating glimpse at the complexity of the question of leadership, and 
the levels of leadership and networks of relations needed to inspire, sus- 
tain, and manage large-scale giving practices. 

As mentioned earlier, the Shower Project was not the first act of giving 
that the steelworkers from Local 7619 had engaged in. Rather, it flowed 
out of an existing culture of giving within the local. They had already 
been engaging in the cooks for a few years and were well known in the 
non-profit organization world for these impressive spreads. They were also 
well known within the United Steelworkers as a local setting with an im- 
pressive standard for collective giving. Members of the local tell with pride 
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the story of when they took their trailer and grills to a district meeting in 
Saskatoon and put on a cook event at the Métis Friendship Centre there. 
They served 500 meals that day and demonstrated through the practice of 
giving what other locals could do in their own communities. It is reported 
that as a result of this cook in Saskatoon, several locals returned home and 
purchased the needed equipment to start their own cook programs. As 
a tribute to their reputation as leaders-by-example of community-based 
generosity, several district managers in the United Steelworkers turned up 
to applaud Local 7619’s efforts at Shower Project’s opening event. 

Getting and keeping this kind of culture of giving within any group or 
organization requires internal leadership that inspires active participation 
from members. When asked, “What does it take to start and keep doing 
this?” one of the research participants responded, “It helps when you have 
someone that’s really hard to say no to.” A core group of individuals has 
congealed around these cook events to create a kind of central hub for 
giving activities, and the energy around the practices of giving is so con- 
tagious that it really is hard to say no to participating. This core group that 
attends to the logistics and organizes the events welcomes participation 
from anyone wanting to chip in. 

The energy and commitment of this group cannot be overstated. 
Having spoken with each of them on several occasions I can say that their 
dedication is uncompromised. One member of group, Laura Drennan, 
recalls that when she walks down the street in Kamloops now people do 
not ask her for spare change but rather ask when the next cook will be. 
Just like the showers, these meals are part of the ecosystem of street life in 
Kamloops. 

The other thing people who participate in these events talk about el- 
oquently and without hesitation is the sense of personal satisfaction that 
comes from active giving practices. Of what she gets out of her involve- 
ment in the cooks, Laura Drennan says: 


For me it’s a recharge of my battery. Recharge. Pm a much 
better mother, parent, friend after I’ve experienced doing 
the cook... When we don’t have a cook for a month or two, 
Tm calling the Jims and saying “where are we going next.” 
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I really need to get out there and do it again. I need to re- 
charge the battery, it’s getting low. 


One of the “Jims” Laura is referring to is Jim McCarthy, whom we have 
heard from throughout this story. The other is Jim McLean. McLean’s in- 
volvement in the cooks is key. He has experience working as a caterer and 
is often the architect behind coordinating the volumes of quality food that 
the crew produces. Of why he does this on his time off, McLean says: 


I feel compelled to. Pve recognized how fortunate I’ve been 
and I also know how close I’ve been to being where these 
people are . . . It would be a shame if we didn’t do something 
to give back. And do it in a way that lets people know that 
they are respected. To give them a little bit of dignity. When 
we feed people we don’t just feed them, we treat them with 
respect and that’s every bit as important as the food as far 
as I’m concerned. 


As momentum around the cook events grows, the group has an eye on 
succession planning. They realize that it is important to get and keep 
younger members of the local involved in these events if the culture of 
giving is to continue over the long term. To this end they are sure to ad- 
vertise events and openly share tales from the front lines of cooks. One of 
the members is always present with his camera documenting the events 
and creating beautiful slideshows to share with members at the job site. 
In Laura’s words at the Shower Project opening, “We are just collecting 
people along the way as well, to give. As can see behind me, there’s about 
20 individuals here we've exponentially collected. Started out with I think 
six of us and every time it gets bigger.” 

But a core of individuals willing to continuously beat the drums of 
giving projects is not enough to sustain large-scale giving practices from 
an organization the size of an entire union local. Local 7619 of the United 
Steelworkers represents approximately 1,100 members. Not all participate 
in every event, but everyone’s dues go to paying for them. That means that 
there is a key need for bureaucratic leadership from within the local to en- 
sure that there is collective support for the projects. This requires a delicate 
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negotiation between the needs of the entire membership as a formal social 
network, the energy and enthusiasm of those wanting to participate in 
giving projects, and the management of community requests for help. 

On the matter of the responsibility of the local to represent the needs 
of all members, Local 7619 President Richard Boyce says that with every 
proposed giving project the group asks, “Will this grow the union, make 
it stronger?” Projects cannot distract from the needs of the membership 
or the executive’s responsibility for those needs, and they need to be in 
keeping with the ideological value base of the union itself. Boyce also 
suggests that the leadership style needed from a bureaucratic end needs 
to be informal and open. When you are asking people to give their own 
time and money, it cannot come as a directive. Instead, the leadership 
role is to nurture a culture of giving whereby people feel included and 
inspired to give. 

Jim McCarthy, a member of both the core group of active givers and 
the local executive, says of the spirit behind the culture of giving in the 
local: 


It was a real group effort, but the big one is the funding from 
our local 7619. This is our money. This is our money that 
we spend on dues. That we have now spent on a project in 
the community. Sometimes you get bad press for being a 
union member ... but all we do is if you are on a mine site 
or a job site, your goal is to make sure people are looked 
after. That’s our goal and it goes right back down to the base. 
That’s what you are trying to do. That’s no different than 
what we are doing here. Our goal is to extend caring for 
people within the job site as well as off the job site within 
our communities. 


Jim is hitting on a very important aspect of leadership here. It is by way of 
the careful negotiation between the needs and responsibilities to members 
and those of the broader community that the specific culture of giving, 
nurtured and thriving among the steelworkers, works. I would also argue 
that this fundamental ideological compatibility gives this delicate rela- 
tionship a solid foundation upon which to stand. By growing a culture of 
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giving out of the same principles of the labour movement that insist that 
the collective needs to look out for each individual, a climate of support 
is nurtured.” Without this support, this vibrant culture of giving would 
dissolve. At the opening of the Shower Project, Jim McCarthy suggested as 
he pointed toward the crews serving food and laughing, “This is an actual 
union meeting you know, whichever way you want to look at it.” 

The steelworkers from Local 7619 have the well-earned reputation now 
for being a crew that gets thing done. As a result, they field requests from 
organizations for contributions. Managing this aspect of the culture of 
giving within the local requires another level of leadership. Each request 
needs to be vetted through the membership and the executive. Questions 
need to be asked of it. Can the group commit to it? Will it grow the union? 
Is it compatible with the ideological principles that guide that practice of 
giving? And is there a group willing to take the lead on it? Once the group 
decides on a project, as we have seen with the Shower Project, there is 
little that can stop them. The following diagram attempts to capture the 
reciprocal relationships between formal, informal, and hybrid networks of 
relations required to usher a project such as this one from idea to comple- 
tion. There is a need for formalized structural networks. At the same time, 
these showers would never have been built were it not for the sustained 
efforts of individuals within the steelworkers and ASK Wellness who kept 
the project going. I have included municipal, provincial, and federal levels 
of government as formal networks not because of any direct contribution 
made in the building of the shower facility but rather because of how the 
efforts of the United Steelworkers and ASK Wellness to address the need in 
the community serve, in many ways, to let these formal structures off the 
hook. The Formal/Informal Hybrid networks identified here reflect the 
ways that participants in the project offer their time, resources, and effort 
as both members of formal groups/networks and as individual communi- 
ty members. Informal networks circulate throughout this project—from 
those who happen into ASK Wellness and use the shower to members of 
the broader community of Kamloops. 
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Formal Networks 
City of Kamloops 
Province of British Columbia 
Government of Canada United 
Steelworkers Local 7619 
ASK Wellness Society 
North Shore Business 
Improvement Association 


Formal / Informal 
Informal Networks Hybrid Networks 
Individual volunteers 
uninvolved in construction 
ASK Wellness Society staff 
Community donors 
Academic researchers 


Users of the Shower Facility 
Broader Community 
of Kamloops 


FIGURE 2.2. Shower Project Network by Lisa Cooke. Design by Moneca Jantzen, 
Daily Designz. 


On to the Next Project... 


A colleague and I hosted a “research cabaret” event at our university in 
honour of the Shower Project. We invited all those involved in the proj- 
ect to attend. After an inspiring conversation about this project, the crew 
started talking about their next appointment. They were heading down to 
another non-profit organization in Kamloops to take some measurements 
and make a work plan. When asked what they were talking about, one re- 
plied, “We thought that we’d take advantage of this opportunity that we're 
all together in town to go check out our next project. Were installing an 
industrial dishwasher at a non-profit downtown.” And just like that, they 
were off. They did not bask too long in the successes of the Shower Project 
(even as my colleague and I were trying hard to honour them) before they 
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were off and at it again with the next one. Jim McCarthy had foreshad- 
owed this at the opening of the Showers when he said: 


Now for me and the Steelworkers all I see is to look for the 
next project. How can we enhance people’s lives? I don’t 
know what that will be but I know we will be looking for 
one. As well as doing the monthly meals that we do. We will 
be doing other things and I don’t know where that’s going 
to go from here. 


What is unique about this kind of giving practice is that there is a notable 
distance between the giving and the receiving. Once the project is com- 
pleted, the steelworkers move on. The gift is given. That leaves the receiver 
of the gift to accept, manage, operate, and maintain it. This requires an- 
other level of leadership—one open to taking on the front-line operational 
end of things once the gift has been given. 

It also requires an openness to the organic ebbs and flows that come 
from having a project like this constructed by volunteers on volunteer 
time. Coordinating the efforts of specific tradespeople with work sched- 
ules at the mine site meant that there were stretches of time when little was 
happening in the basement at ASK. Bob knew that the door needed to be 
open to having people come and go when they could and that patience was 
key. So in addition to the political prowess needed to negotiate complicat- 
ed political terrains and convince reluctant stakeholders that this project 
was both a good idea and feasible, Bob and the team at ASK Wellness 
needed gracious patience. Of this Bob says: 


You never put the squeeze on volunteers. You can't. It’s un- 
ethical and it’s not fair. You really don’t have a level of ac- 
countability on volunteers where you can say, “Where were 
you? You didn’t show up?” I said to Jim, “Finish it whenever 
you can. No pressure on our end.” 


Just as the steelworkers are guided by an ideological mooring that grounds 


the culture of giving within the local, the leadership at ASK Wellness 
demonstrates the same philosophical consistency that allows for a culture 
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of giving to occur organically. This philosophical anchor in his style of 
leadership meant that Bob Hughes was never preoccupied with measur- 
able outcomes. As a researcher, I’ve found this project so ethnographically 
rich and full of promise that I must confess to a persistent wish to glean 
glowing success stories from it. I have been looking for the magical story 
of an individual who as a result of being able to wash his or her clothes 
and take a shower was able to secure permanent housing and get a job. The 
reality is that these outcomes are not measurable. This kind of outcome 
is impossible to track in real (or ethnographic) time. There is no direct 
cause-and-effect line between any two points on the spectrum of street-in- 
volved life. Bob Hughes knows this much better than I and reminds me of 
it when he says (in response to my pressing for “the magical story”): 


In my experience, and my opinion—is to never look for an 
outcome. In the same way that we can't take responsibility 
for people’s mistakes and failures, we don’t get to take credit 
for their successes. 


Just as the steelworkers did not stick around to bask in the glow of their 
success and praise for their efforts, Bob reminds me that some things are 
not measurable, nor are they ours to measure. What matters is that anyone 
who needs or wants one can take a hot shower in a safe space. They can 
wash their clothes if they want. What they do with that is neither ours to 
own nor to claim. This is such a well-placed caution and reminder, par- 
ticularly for those of us concerned with conclusions and tidy “findings.” 
It is also a powerful ideological current that shapes the very leadership 
style that made this project possible at all. Had Bob been overly focused 
on outcomes and measurable deliverables, the showers would likely never 
have been built. There were too many sound arguments made against it. 
By shifting the focus away from the impacts of the showers and instead 
placing his faith in the spirit of the thing, Bob nurtured a space (political, 
logistical, and physical) that allowed for the steelworkers to create and give 
this beautiful gift. 
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Research, Leadership, and Learning 


While Bob Hughes may have reminded me that my ethnographic gaze 
intent on finding clear outcomes was misplaced, there is an important role 
for research in this story. Each of the chapters in this collection reflects on 
how our specific research projects and processes are embedded in unique 
ways to the very things that we seek to examine. Taking this question fur- 
ther, we need to ask what academic research specifically contributes to 
the initiatives we are examining. My tape recorder and notepad did little 
to help the steelworker build the showers. But if we as researchers are to 
explore and write about the kinds of things that we are examining here— 
theatre productions with street-involved populations, volunteer-run adult 
learning programs, community gardens and free produce, student en- 
gagement and service learning, community action against homelessness, 
and building showers—our doing so needs to accomplish something more 
than bolstering individual academic careers. The research process needs 
to be part of a collaborative dialogue that seeks to do something about 
the things that we write about. Dubinsky (2006) notes that several factors 
come together in Kamloops as a small city to create the social and geo- 
graphical proximities needed to nurture a strong culture of participation 
(see Chapter 7: Conclusion for a cumulative assessment of these features). 
Based on Dubinsky’s (2006) framework for types of collaborations, the 
central relationship in this story is the one between the steelworkers and 
ASK Wellness. This collaboration is at once organic and self-interested. 
Emergent conditions around the steelworkers cook events forged a rela- 
tionship with ASK that evolved to one that allowed them to work togeth- 
er toward a specific self-interested goal. But what kind of collaborative 
relationship does research have with this project? It is self-interested in 
that my career will be served by this study and any presentations or publi- 
cations that emerge from it. That does little for anyone else. In the spirit of 
the very thing I examine, the culture of giving out of which these showers 
were build, there needs to be more to my contribution than my making 
tenure and promotion. 

This goes for all of us presenting our work in this collection. As rep- 
resentatives of the university working to nurture productive and mutually 
beneficial relationships between our institution and the community in 
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which we live and work, we need to be accountable for what we do. The 
kinds of questions we ask, the ways we seek out answers, and what we do 
with what we find needs to contribute something to the wider conver- 
sation about life in our city. Montgomery’s (2013) assertion that what is 
needed in “city life” is attention to “systems of building, planning, and 
thinking” (62) that work either against or toward nurturing urban experi- 
ences of joy and belonging offers good counsel here. We cannot just study 
hardship and misery. Rather, we need to pay attention to experiences and 
relationships, in all of their complexities, for what they say about the lived 
realities of “quality of life” in our cities. 

To that end, what I lack in tile laying skills I can make up for in criti- 
cally engaged scholarship that takes up the matter of why there was no ac- 
cessible, free, safe shower facility in Kamloops until the steelworkers built 
one. I can also insist that the gift of this facility by the steelworkers should 
not let government institutions off the hook for not identifying or doing 
anything about this gap. The flip side of the incredible efforts of the steel- 
workers is that governments and public sector institutions are granted a 
pass on this particular issue. Not only did they never need to identify the 
gap in the first place, but now that it is filled, they can continue to ignore 
the conditions that created it. The steelworkers did not take on this project 
as a political stance. They “just build stuff,” as McCartney says. I don’t 
build stuff, and I can make this political. The steelworkers had the social 
capital to pull this project off. I have the cultural capital to ensure that 
their efforts are acknowledged while still shedding light on the magnitude 
of the neglect on the part of government institutions such that people in 
this city did not have access to a safe, clean, free, accessible shower facil- 
ity; and so I must. If we strive for a “happy city” and take Montgomery’s 
(2013) goals to heart, the baseline needs to be that every citizen’s basic 
needs for safety and well-being are met. The steelworkers saw this and 
did something about it. ASK Wellness works at this every day. Both offer 
examples of leadership through which I have learned much about my role 
and responsibility as a researcher to this conversation. 
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NOTES 


I would like to thank all those who shared their time with me over the past four years 
that I have been involved in this project. I have learned much from each of you. I would 
also like to thank Dr. Will Garrett-Petts for first telling me the story of the showers and 
for his continued support of this research. This work has been financially supported 

in part through a SSHRC CURA grant and by Thompson Rivers University research 
funds. 


1 Credit for this title belongs to Laura Drennan, a member of United Steelworkers Local 
7619. 


2 Interview with the author, November 2010. 


3 General consensus among those interviewed have the total cost of the project around 
$70,000. 


4  Inaddition to the investment made by steelworkers, ASK Wellness Centre 
invested approximately $15,000 in the construction costs of the project (Personal 
communication, Bob Hughes, Executive Director of ASK Wellness Centre). 


5 Interview with the author, September 9, 2011. 
6 The “program” that Jim is referring to here is the same one described above. 


7 Margaret Rucker et al. (1992) use the term “failed gift” when discussing unwanted gifts 
given and how people dispose of them. While in the context of their study this use of 
the term is fitting, I am not using the term the same way here. 


8 Bob Hughes, personal communication. 
9 Peter Mutrie is cited in Bass (2008). 


10 Others have critiqued Mauss’ theory of the gift as being fundamentally reciprocal. 
Jacques Derrida (1992), for example, suggests that once a social contract of reciprocity 
is engaged by way of a gift it is no longer a gift at all. Rather, a gift must be free of all 
social obligations. In the case of the Shower Project, as will be explored throughout this 
chapter, I argue with Mauss that in this case there is a degree of reciprocity involved, as 
the steelworkers all talk about how much they get out of participating in these giving 
events. So while they think of them as “gifts” they also appreciate what they receive in 
return. Erica Bornstein (2009) offers a lovely reflection on the notion of Derrida’s “free 
gift” in India for those looking for an ethnographic example of the opposite of what I 
am saying here. 


11 Borrowing from several sources, I am conceptualizing ecosystems here as networks 
of relations that form communities that interact in the same environment. Ecology 
encompasses the systems and dynamics of the relationships between and within these 
networks (Snyder 1995; Salen 2008; Wasserman and Clair 2011). 


12 The only trades work that the steelworkers needed to contract out in this project was the 
electrical work. Everyone else, from gas fitters, tile layers, plumbers, and labourers, were 
recruited from the mine site. 
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13 Weinbren (2006) offers an interesting social history of the relationship between 
friendly societies, the Good Samaritan, and the labour movement in the UK. Many of 
the narratives of giving collecting throughout this research reflect many of the same 
kinds of ideological threads as Weinbren explores, namely an acute awareness of the 
importance of the rights of the collective and the responsibilities of the individual to 
that collective. 
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No Straight Lines: 
Using Creativity as a Method 
to Fight Homelessness 


Dawn Farough 


Prologue 


The following chapter was written in the summer of 2013. It is based on in- 
terviews with a local group of academics, community workers, and artist/ 
activists called No Straight Lines (NSL) and theatre companies dedicated 
to working with and telling the stories of disadvantaged and marginalized 
people. The chapter focuses on the initial planning stages of a communi- 
ty-engaged theatre and research project involving NSL in collaboration 
with homeless and marginally housed individuals. This planning stage was 
prior to the recruitment of the homeless actors and writers; rehearsals had 
not yet commenced. Figure 3.2 (The Planning Stage) represents the mem- 
berships and social networks involved in this stage of the project. During 
the peer-review process for this chapter, the NSL project took shape and 
social networks expanded as individuals and groups entered the succeed- 
ing phases of the project. Figure 3.3 (Reflections from the Field: Inside the 
Rehearsal Room) and Figure 3.4 (Outside the Rehearsal Hall), illustrate 
the numerous individuals and groups who, at various times, contributed 
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No Straight Lines Presents: 


Home /Less/Mess 


bringing stories of homelessness out of darkness 


LIVE PERFORMANCES AUGUST 13tH -16TH 2014 
STAGE HOUSE THEATRE 422 TRANQUILLE rp 


Wednesday Aug 13th 7:30pm 

Thursday Aug 14th 7:30pm 

Friday Aug 15th 7:30pm ay lptease 

Saturday Aug 16th 2pm & 7:30pm x $ Consider 
Bringing a 


Ticke ts: = Donation: 


kamloopslive.ca tel 250-374-LIVE (5483) à New Socks 
Gift Cards 


This project has brought together a cast who have Toothbrushes 
experienced homelessness to tell us their stories and Mini Shampoos 


inspire change. Proceeds support the people who are Feminine Hygiene 


acting in the play, discussion with the actors to follow. 


« « sJ Overland 
nestraightlines.ca J Preset 


info at tel. 250.571.9665 Thompson Nicola Cariboo 


FIGURE 3.1. ‘Home/Less/Mess,” Bonnie McLean, illustrator, No Straight Lines 
Presents: Home/Less/Mess bringing stories of homelessness out of the dark. Production 
announcement courtesy of Bonnie McLean. 


to this local initiative. I have attached an Epilogue in order to update the 
reader on the rehearsal and performance phases of the project. 


Introduction 


Despite public stereotypes about the homeless, those who find themselves 
without an address and often without any shelter come from many dif- 
ferent backgrounds and have taken a variety of paths to homelessness. 
Solutions to homelessness are also varied. The belief that many paths 
“with very different corners and turns to navigate” (Genshorek 2013) lead 
out of homelessness has inspired the name for a group of community 
workers, academics, and activists—No Straight Lines (NSL). NSL is cur- 
rently designing a very ambitious and somewhat unconventional method 
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of tackling homelessness in the small city of Kamloops, British Columbia. 
Using participatory research, the group plans to work with a group of 
homeless and marginally housed individuals who will create and then 
perform a play about their lives and their experiences of homelessness. 
This chapter focuses on the nature of and possibilities for collaboration 
between academics (representing the disciplines of theatre, literature, and 
sociology), community workers, and artist/activists. Three of Dubinsky’s 
(2006) frameworks for collaboration (self-interested, mimetic, and nor- 
mative) are discussed. Interviews with members of NSL highlight the di- 
verse views of group members regarding the strengths, weaknesses, and 
challenges of their project. How will group members handle the process 
of collaborative research, differing opinions regarding personal and group 
goals for the project, possible power struggles, and varying definitions of 
social justice? Since one of the frameworks of collaboration is mimetic in 
nature, I will also draw upon existing literature in theatrical studies and 
the social sciences in order to ask what this group can learn from previous 
theatrical projects involving marginalized community members. 


Background 


NSL is one of several initiatives on homelessness resulting from a part- 
nership between the United Way, Thompson Rivers University (TRU), 
and the Kamloops Homelessness Action Plan (HAP). This rather eclectic 
group, which began to meet on a regular basis in December 2012, consists 
of representatives from the Elizabeth Fry Society, the City of Kamloops, 
ASK Wellness Centre, the United Way, HAP, TRU faculty from Theatre, 
English, and Sociology; the Canadian Mental Health Association, White 
Buffalo Aboriginal Health Centre, Jubilee Urban Ministry Partners, and 
the Kamloops Arts Council. The group is very open and welcomes any 
interested individual from the community. Therefore, new individuals are 
constantly joining the project. My relationship to this project is as a mem- 
ber of NSL and a sociologist at TRU. 

The ultimate goal for the group, a collaborative approach culminat- 
ing in a live performance of a play written by and starring individuals 
who have experienced homelessness, was on the table right from the be- 
ginning. NSL has met on a regular basis to determine how to make that 
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The Planning Stage (prior to recruitment of the homeless writer/actors) 
The No Straight Lines Development Team (NSL) 

The United Way, Thompson Rivers University (TRU), City of Kamloops 
Kamloops Homeless Action Plan (HAP), Elizabeth Fry, ASK Wellness Society 
Kamloops Art Council, JUMP, Interior Community Services 
White Buffalo Metis & Aboriginal Health Society, Community Volunteer 


Interviews for the Chapter 


Popular Theatre 


Groups 
NSL NSL Community NSL Three Interviews 
Academics Workers Artist/Academics (Theatre for Living, 


Vancouver Moving 
Theatre, one 
practitioner of 
Applied Theatre) 


Three Interviews Four Interviews Two Interviews 


FIGURE 3.2. Theatre Project Network 1 by Dawn Farough. Design by Moneca Jantzen, 
Daily Designz. 


goal happen. As one might imagine, the group has a never-ending list of 
practicalities and logistics to sort out: appropriate spaces for workshop, 
rehearsal, and performance spaces; gaining support from local agencies 
in order to recruit from the homeless population; preparing for mental 
health contingencies and access to food, transportation, and daycare; 
budgeting for art supplies, props, costumes, and musical instruments; and 
addressing funding, media, and marketing. However, we have also tried to 
work out the academic, artistic, and “stakeholder” kinds of questions as to 
why we are involved and what we hope to accomplish. 

Many of our discussions have considered power imbalances. We know 
that we have various agendas, that most of us have very different (and more 
privileged) backgrounds from those we expect to “carry” this project, and 
that the homeless will need (and should expect) to get a great deal out of 
this endeavour. And so, we have asked some difficult questions: “How can 
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we balance our own agendas with the needs of the participants?” “How can 
we show leadership without being overbearing, and what does leadership 
mean in a collaborative process?” “How can we remove intimidation every 
step of the way and work together in a trusting environment?” “How can 
we be sensitive to individuals who come from very different backgrounds 
from our own?” “How can we empower homeless individuals?” Some 
members of the group have worked on collaborative projects before and 
know the difficulties of “getting along” and working toward consensus on 
shared goals and projects. Others know the “literature” on collaborative 
projects from theatre studies or the social sciences. Within this literature, 
there are some helpful techniques that will be discussed later in this paper. 


Self-Interested and Normative Collaboration 


For the academics in the group, the necessity of asking “What is unique 
about this project?” is not just academic. Our participation does include 
elements of self-interest. We require grant money and we have scholar- 
ly activity and research elements of our jobs that need to be satisfied. 
Therefore, we need to prove that we will be conducting research that is 
in some way “unique” and contributes to the knowledge creation of our 
various disciplines of theatre, literature, and sociology. Academic collab- 
oration is not easy, and it can take one of three forms: multidisciplinary, 
interdisciplinary, and transdisciplinary.' During this planning stage, it is 
not clear which form our collaboration will take.’ Disciplines have their 
own built-in vocabularies, concepts, theories, and methods. Each field has 
an “epistemological style’—a distinctive approach to producing and eval- 
uating knowledge (Lamont 2009). In addition, “epistemic or disciplinary 
cultures” (Cetina in Lunde, Heggen, and Strand 2012), referring to ways 
of interacting based on education, training, and work environment, de- 
velop in conjunction with epistemological styles. Power relations are an 
important component of disciplinary cultures where hierarchies of aca- 
demic prestige determine allocation of important economic resources. In 
their examination of a large research project involving academics from a 
range of disciplines and faculties (natural sciences, social sciences, and 
humanities) as well as clinicians, Lunde, Heggen, and Strand (2012) ana- 
lyze conflicts and misunderstandings that led to profound weaknesses in 
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the academic collaboration. These included: research questions not agreed 
upon and therefore defined differently by various groups; qualitative re- 
searchers felt disempowered by quantitative researchers and often tried 
to “mobilize ‘moral power” (207); clinicians favoured applied knowledge 
and therefore were unable or refused to communicate with academics who 
valued theory and methods, while those in natural sciences dedicated to 
the relationship between hypothesis and method had little in common 
with humanities folks who emphasized the importance of “verbal clarity, 
openness, and level of verbal reflection” (202). Perhaps most importantly, 
no obvious leaders emerged since no one felt that they could or should lead 
the project. 

University ethics boards have become an institutional reality for most 
academic researchers, and they have the power to redirect social research. 
Van Den Hoonaard (2011) argues that ethics boards have a positivist bias 
built into their expectations and judgments because they were originally 
structured for biomedical research. Therefore, disciplines with epistemic 
styles which do not fit neatly into the positivist research model often move 
toward methods of data collection promoted by the ethics boards. In so- 
ciology and anthropology, for example, the methodologies of participant 
observation and fieldwork are in decline while proposals using interviews 
and focus groups are rapidly increasing. Van Den Hoonaard (2011) notes 
that these methods are favoured because they have “a clear beginning and 
an end, the interview can be encapsulated by an interview guide or proto- 
col” (267, 268). One of the surprises awaiting the NSL academics was the 
extent to which the normative requirements for research as ascertained 
by the TRU Ethics Committee would create a kind of artificial separa- 
tion within the overall project. The sociological research was subject to 
much more rigorous standards than the theatre component. To clarify, the 
homeless / recently housed participants do not need to formally consent 
in order to participate in theatre rehearsals or the play itself, but they do 
need to fill out consent forms and be warned about issues of anonymity 
and confidentiality when formally interviewed by the research team about 
their experiences in the collaborative rehearsal process. The ethics com- 
mittee is not concerned with how the homeless / recently housed are re- 
cruited for the purposes of the “artistic” side of the research, but it is con- 
cerned about recruitment for the purposes of ethnographic observation 
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and formal interviewing. Since the same participants are involved, this 
has left members of the research team scratching their heads as to how 
to comply. A letter of instruction from the ethics committee states: “This 
application would be far easier for the PI [Principal investigator] and for 
the REB [Research Ethics Board] to manage if it was focused only on the 
research component instead of being interwoven with the theatre sec- 
tion.” Apparently, “art” is not research and “artists” are not researchers. 
Therefore the theatre faculty can decide for themselves how to proceed 
“ethically,” without bureaucratic guidance or interference. 

One of the questions asked of the NSL members was “Do you con- 
sider yourself a volunteer?” “Why or why not?” Because so much of the 
collaboration is based at least partially on self-interest, most NSL mem- 
bers answered “no” to this question. For example, one of the community 
workers stated: “Not myself, no. Luckily we do have that piece where I’m 
paid to follow through, carved out. Several hours a month out of my paid 
position to keep with this project.” In a similar vein, an academic member 
told me: “I look better on paper when I’ve done this and I feel like projects 
like this are expected of me from my institution because they pay me for 
those three months that I don’t have to come in every day. So I feel like it’s 
a lovely way to pay back to keep working for my professional activities.” 
The artists/activists were divided on this question. One said: “Well I’m not 
interested in getting paid. I am doing this. As I understand, volunteer- 
ism is a service that comes with some personal sacrifice. So yes, service 
and sacrifice are two activities that human beings should have in their 
lives.” However, another felt that the concept of volunteerism reeked of 
“charity” and a “one-way street” and therefore didn’t capture her reasons 
for participating in the project: “But from my own personal side of it, it’s 
like Pm glad that I get to see something in action and see how it works 
because I will learn from it. So for me personally, it’s an educational ex- 
perience. It’s something that I’m going to get something out of, no matter 
what happens.” 

It would be incorrect, however, to view self-interested collaboration as 
always connected to job requirements. When asked about their personal 
goals for the project, some members of NSL linked their self-interest with 
giving back to the community or a sense of the need for social justice or 
social change. As one member declared: 
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Number one, I think that theatre has the potential to change 
lives. I think that we always have the potential to do good, 
and I don’t think that there’s enough of that.... As a society, 
our society of theatre can change lives for the better and I 
wanted to be involved in a process like that. Also, and quite 
intimately, two years before I got this job I was receiving 
Christmas hampers from our local good will agency be- 
cause I was in school and we were very poor. I got handouts 
from our community and it was shaming. It felt horrible at 
the moment, but I believe in paying it forward so I’m in a 
position now, where I can pay it forward. 


Mimetic Collaboration 


Dubinsky (2006) defines mimetic collaboration as that based on emula- 
tion: the “guiding maxim ‘if it worked there, it will work here” (9). Canada 
has a history of collective and alternative theatre. The work of theatres 
such as Headlines Theatre in Vancouver, as well as Passe Muraille, Mixed 
Theatre, and Theatrefront in Toronto, was known to many of the original 
members of NSL. For over 35 years, David Diamond and his company, 
Headlines Theatre in Vancouver (now called Theatre for Living), have 
produced plays with various community groups on issues such as gang 
violence, substance abuse, residential schools, refugees, prison life, and 
homelessness. Diamond’s work has been cited as a model for the NSL proj- 
ect. Ironically, the very first play by Headlines Theatre (in 1981) dealt with 
the shortage of affordable housing in Vancouver. 

When discussing the uniqueness of the project, NSL members agree 
that this project is unusual as an approach to homelessness because, typ- 
ically, academic research on poverty and the homeless, as well as public 
policy approaches to rectify the social issue or “problem” of homelessness, 
have very little to do with creativity. Quantitative methodologies and poli- 
cy papers rule the day. The project is also unusual in that it will take place 
in a small city, whereas similar theatre productions have been located in 
large cities such as Vancouver or Toronto. What NSL proposes to copy 
or emulate is the use of theatre and collaborative techniques to empower 
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members of disadvantaged community groups and draw public attention 
to their situation and experiences. 

In looking at relevant literature, in both theatrical studies and the 
social sciences, I found Filewod’s categorizations of “popular theatre”? to 
be helpful. Filewod (2011) comments that popular theatre consists of two 
broad yet overlapping sectors: “One sector is the continued use of the- 
atre as a form of community mobilization, political dissent, and radical 
challenge in movements for social justice. The other is what is known as 
‘applied theatre,’ which works within institutional frameworks (schools, 
prisons, health care, and development agencies) to produce collaborative 
knowledge and analysis. Often these applied theatre applications work in 
concert with government programs” (257). 

The NSL project plans to combine elements of both of these sectors. 
As is the case with the first sector, the NSL project will take place in a 
community rather than an institutional setting; the notion of social jus- 
tice may be interpreted in different ways by NSL members, but individual 
empowerment as well as community mobilization and awareness are key 
objectives. However, the project will also use the social science methods 
more commonly found in applied theatre to produce and analyze collab- 
orative knowledge. 

Both sectors of popular theatre as defined by Filewod tend to use a 
method of collective creation. Whereas most plays are authored by a sin- 
gle person, collective creation simply refers to a process wherein a group 
develops and writes a play (or a series of scenes or episodes) with the in- 
tention of performing in front of an audience (Wallewein 1994). In pop- 
ular theatre, collective creation typically takes two forms. Members of a 
community group (often disadvantaged) write and perform a play in a 
collaborative effort that also involves at least one theatre professional (see, 
e.g., Diamond and the work of Headlines Theatre/Theatre for Living) or 
academic (see, e.g., Conrad 2009 and Valentine 2006). Or, alternatively, 
actors are hired to perform the script developed collaboratively by the re- 
searcher and/or theatre professional and community members (see, e.g., 
Kazubowski-Houston 2010). The NSL project will use the first form of col- 
lective creation. 

In addition, because audience reaction and mobilization is as im- 
portant for NSL as participant empowerment, NSL members have been 
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considering the use of audience discussions after the play, focus groups, 
and audience surveys. These techniques are often used in applied health 
research studies such as those by Cox, Kazubowski-Houston, and Nisker 
(2009), which hope to engage the public/audience with respect to health- 
related issues and policies. Finally, the NSL project will be ethnographic‘ 
in nature and will therefore involve extensive fieldwork and participant 
observation of rehearsals as well as the final play or plays. In this way, the 
project will mirror the work of Kazubowski-Houston (2010). 

NSL has determined that a series of “non-threatening” workshops de- 
signed to “break the ice” and awaken the creative and artistic talents of the 
homeless must precede the writing and rehearsals leading to the final show. 
The art activities within the workshops may be led by TRU faculty, Kamloops 
Arts Council contacts, musicians in the group, and friends (Genshorek 
2013). It is hoped that the workshops will deliver a core group of homeless 
individuals who will then work together with theatre faculty from TRU to 
write and perform a play about their experiences with homelessness. The 
play will then be performed before a live audience in Kamloops. The entire 
process will be documented. 


The Process of Collaborative Research and 
“Empowerment” 


Many of the NSL members have had experience with a collaborative pro- 
cess—whether in the form of a collective creation in theatre or other art 
fields, collaborative research in an academic setting, or job-related team- 
work. While they all acknowledge that collaboration can be painfully slow 
and cumbersome, the benefits of collaboration are seen to outweigh any 
drawbacks. Why is collaborative research important to the members of 
NSL? The answer is that collaborative research is tied, in the minds of NSL 
members, to notions of teamwork, community, creative freedom, idealism, 
trust, confidence building, and most of all, empowerment. Empowerment 
is seen as especially important when dealing with disenfranchised popu- 
lations. As one group member explained: 


We need to give them power right from the very begin- 
ning and . . . when you are talking about a disenfranchised 
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population . . . they understand hierarchy, even in sharper 
focus than we do. And... on the street there is a hierarchy 
and... in a seniors’ home, there’s a hierarchy. In whatever 
population we are talking about, we need to lift them up 
power wise, or they won't have a voice and . . . we are talking 
about people who are tramped down to the degree where 
they don’t usually feel like they have a voice. I do feel like 
we do need to empower them. And I do think we need to 
empower them by feeding them and taking them there and 
telling them, and letting them know, by our gestures, that 
they are important. And by sharing and letting them know 
that we are all there together as one—a lot of the theatre 
kind of team building we talk about. But, yes, I think em- 
powerment is absolutely essential. But I think we need to 
empower the group too through ritual. Ritual, I think, is 
extremely important with the theatre experience like this. 
That if they get used to the way that things work, and if they 
are working the same way every time, that we build trust 
that way. So I think it’s empowerment plus trust. I think 
they are all tied together as one. 


There is a long tradition of using theatre to empower disadvantaged and 
marginalized people. The work of Brazilian director Augusto Boal and 
his “Theatre of the Oppressed” is central to this tradition. Inspired by 
the Marxist educator and fellow Brazilian Paulo Freire, as well as theatre 
practitioner Bertolt Brecht, Boal advocated a community-based model de- 
signed to give voice to groups that were marginal within society. Boal, 
using the Marxist terminology of “oppressor/oppressed,” argued that 
only the dominant groups within society (the oppressors) had a voice. 
“Monologues” existed to the benefit of a few, but no actual meaningful “di- 
alogue” existed between people. Boal’s interactive political theatre tech- 
niques were designed to create “counter-narratives” as well as interaction 
and community between the performers and audiences. The techniques 
force performers and audience members to become active learners rather 
than passive entertainers and spectators. Knowledge is created through 
the interaction of both parties. Further, both participants and audience 
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members develop a much-needed critical social consciousness about their 
communities and their place within them and therefore become active in 
promoting social change. 

Canadian David Diamond practises his own version of Boal’s work in 
his “Theatre for Living.” Diamond has moved away from the more Marxist 
elements of Boal’s work (what Diamond calls the “oppressor/oppressed” 
model).° Instead, Diamond envisions communities as a series of fluid 
and dynamic networks of communication which can, over time, produce 
shared systems of beliefs, values, and goals (2007, 16). As our patterns of 
behaviour change, our societal structures will also change. For Diamond, 
theatre is “a symbolic and primal language” and therefore the perfect “ve- 
hicle for living communities to tell their stories” (2007, 23). The processes 
involved in interactive theatre allow people from disadvantaged commu- 
nities to discover that they “are experts on their own lives” and that they 
can “create art” as well as their own realities. Diamond’s work mirrors that 
of Boal, in that the ideals of individual and community empowerment, 
the development of a critical social consciousness, and the ability of the 
ordinary person to create knowledge and become an expert on his/her 
own reality are as important to Diamond as they were to Boal. 

Within the social science literature, the perceived benefit of collabo- 
rative research between academics and community members is that the 
power imbalances between the academics, who are “experts” in their fields, 
and the research participants, who are “studied,” is addressed. In theory, 
both parties learn from one another as they create knowledge together. 
In sociology this comes across in the notion of “public sociology,” and 
in anthropology “collaborative ethnography” is a good example. In both 
cases all participants are supposed to be equally involved in planning and 
decision-making processes. Of course the ideal is often not met; articles 
abound on the difficulties encountered in these kinds of collaborations. 

Many social scientists see the value in performance as a tool for 
knowledge creation. As in the history of political theatre, self-expression is 
tied to consciousness raising and subversion. Sociologist Norman Denzin 
(2003), who uses theatre as a method to challenge racism and produce 
race awareness in the United States, believes that when performance is 
used as a sociological method, it allows for the kind of critical self-reflec- 
tion and consciousness raising that challenges mainstream thinking and 
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common-sense knowledge. Disadvantaged people become less submissive 
and start to envision a different kind of democracy. For anthropologist 
Dwight Conquergood, academic research connected to performance 
should contain a “triangulation of three perspectives—accomplishment 
(the making of art and culture); analysis (the interpretation of art and cul- 
ture); and application (activism, the connection to the community)” (in 
Roberts 2008). However, as Roberts (2008) cautions, advocacy is not an 
easy issue for social scientists dedicated to performance studies and social 
change. Social scientists are well aware that mainstream society teaches 
the value of common-sense knowledge to individuals. The concept of 
“false consciousness” is foreign to most people. Therefore the challenge 
becomes how to be respectful of community members and allow their 
experiences to guide the research while, at the same time, being faithful 
to the theories, critiques of society, and methodologies of one’s academic 
discipline (Roberts 2008). 

The literature shows mixed results when analyzing projects similar to 
that proposed by NSL. On the positive side, academic and activist Kristin 
Bervig Valentine is confident that her performance classes (and resulting 
plays) for women in prison were beneficial both on a personal and a broad- 
er societal level. She states: “My hypothesis is that mind-liberating activi- 
ties generated by performance and creative writing programs . . . increase 
effective communication skills that help women avoid actions harmful to 
themselves and others. By acquiring these skills they increase their abili- 
ties to avoid reincarceration when they are released from prison, thereby 
benefiting themselves, their families, and their communities” (2006, 321). 
Diane Conrad produced a play with “at-risk” high school students in or- 
der to better grasp their perceptions of their behaviour. Like Valentine, 
Conrad is very positive about what she was able to accomplish using par- 
ticipatory performance ethnography with the high school students. She 
felt that she was able to cultivate their awareness of their risky behaviours 
and help them look for solutions or responses to their issues, and that the 
process gave them agency in and responsibility for their behaviour (2009). 
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Power Struggles 


However, not all academics and artists are positive about their collabo- 
rative projects. One of the most compelling tales of power struggles in 
this area of research comes from the work of Magdalena Kazubowski- 
Houston (2010). Kazubowski-Houston is from both a theatrical and a 
social science background (she is a performer, director, and anthropol- 
ogist). In her book Staging Strife: Lessons from Performing Ethnography 
with Polish Roma Women, Kazubowski-Houston reflects upon the process 
of writing and staging a play with the Roma women of Elblag, Poland. 
Initially Kazubowski-Houston’s goal was to draw public attention to the 
ethnic, class-based, and gendered violence and discrimination encoun- 
tered by the Roma women, and she hoped that “her project would consti- 
tute consciousness-raising of both participants and audience” (2010, 15). 
Kazubowski-Houston wanted to do serious political theatre that would 
speak out against racism and sexism and not perpetuate stereotypes; how- 
ever, she encountered many setbacks and surprises. Although she collab- 
orated with the Roma women during the writing and rehearsal periods, 
the women refused to act in their own play.’ Kazubowski-Houston was 
forced to hire non-Roma Polish actors and thus was faced with three 
different factions with three different agendas. The Roma women had a 
vision of theatre that was like a “soap-opera.” They wished to show the 
joyful, positive aspects (as they saw it) of Roma life. They wanted their 
potential audiences of non-Roma and Roma to think “well of them.” The 
actors were scornful of this, believing the Roma women to be “passive” 
about their oppression and lacking any understanding of true “art” and 
critical, realist, political theatre. The Roma women were also critical of the 
actors; they didn’t trust them and they had their own stereotypes of the 
non-Roma. Kazubowski was stuck in the middle and forced to mediate 
between two groups, a process she often quite disliked. Dealing with many 
of the same issues NSL has discussed in our many meetings, Kazubowski- 
Houston struggles with how to balance the various agendas of her partici- 
pants, how to conduct collaborative research that will be respectful to her 
participants but also lead to a PhD dissertation, and how to be sensitive 
to the different backgrounds of herself, her actors, and the Roma. Many 
times, the power games threatened to derail the entire production. In the 
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end, the play did go on, but Kazubowski-Houston was left to contemplate 
whether her project had the desired outcome of social change: “On the 
one hand, I had accomplished what I had to do. I had produced a play 
with the Roma women, and everyone seemed reasonably happy with the 
outcome. On the other hand, it hadn't set Poland ablaze, and the women’s 
lives seemed no better for it” (2010, 177-78). Although it is true that the 
Roma women did not perform in their own play and this led to many of 
the power struggles, Kazubowski-Houston notes that she did develop two 
other ethnographic performances in Poland where the participants per- 
formed on the stage and yet power struggles were still very much a part of 
the rehearsal process (2010, 193). 

I asked the NSL members for their views on potential power struggles 
within our research project. For the most part, NSL members are positive 
about the group’s ability to get along with each other: 


I think that everyone seems to be very respectful of the dif- 
ferent lenses that people are viewing the project through. 
Just in the several meetings that we've had, it’s clear that— 
you know [name of group member] would have a clear the- 
atrical lens. She understands it in terms of performance and 
the arts and theatre. But she’s also very willing to listen to 
someone who actually works with our clientele and under- 
stands that that’s not going to work for them or there’s no 
way that that will apply. So I think, in that way, everyone’s 
been very responsive, which is great. 


The participants, however, are the “great unknown.” One member ex- 
pressed the following: 


I guess in terms of a power struggle between ourselves and 
the participants, I guess my only trepidation there would be 
that we have a clear goal in mind for what we would like to 
achieve and there might not be a complete buy-in from the 
participants that are involved. There might be, I don’t know 
if a power struggle maybe is the right term, but there cer- 
tainly could be a difference of opinion in how we are going 
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to get there or what it is they would like to achieve. At times, 
working on a project like this, it can be like herding cats 
and so trying I guess to be respectful of the participants’ 
circumstances and their knowledge, I suppose. And trying 
to lead them where we would like to be. 


Strengths, Weaknesses, and Challenges 


Every project has strengths and weaknesses. In this section, I use inter- 
views with NSL members to highlight the views of the group regarding the 
strengths, weaknesses, and challenges of the project. 


Strengths 


This is a very exciting project. A part of what is exciting about 
it is the unknown. I have no idea. With any collective, even 
with a bunch of seasoned professionals who have all done it 
before, part of the attraction of doing such a project is you 
have no idea where it is going to end up. (NSL member) 


Every member of NSL described the “unknown” elements of the project— 
would we have enough participants, would they show up on a regular 
basis, what would they want to write about?—as its strengths and, poten- 
tially, its ultimate downfall. The unknown is exciting and liberating but 
also terrifying. Other strengths cited by NSL members included the com- 
position of the group, the size of the city of Kamloops, and the belief that 
this project was a “leaping-off point” for projects in the future. 

As expressed in the section on power struggles, the group itself is 
viewed as an asset. Members mentioned that “we are respectful of one an- 
other in this talking phase of the process” and that there is an “open-mind- 
edness” and “creativity of everybody involved.” The composition of the 
group is seen as providing solid strengths with a great combination of 
education and experience. One member commented: 
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Well I think the group we have around the table is tremen- 
dous. . . . Partnering with TRU has just been incredibly ex- 
citing so we have a lot of strong educational background 
around the table. It’s just thrilling to see that combined with 
the people, like I said, who work front line with these people 
who live and breathe what that experience of being on the 
street is. That mixture of education and experience is great. 
I think that’s going to be a real strength for us. 


The size of Kamloops was also seen in a positive light. Group members be- 
lieve that closer proximity leads to better and closer connections between 
community members: 


I feel like we have the right size of community where it’s 
easier for people to feel connected. We are only a very few 
degrees from everyone else in the community. You know 
someone who knows someone who is related to someone. 
So I think we are in a good position where everyone will 
feel—no one is too far away here I guess. For me I feel like 
it’s a good sized community for us to be able to launch 
something like this, because of the proximity. 


Furthermore, assistance from the local theatre company will be readi- 
ly offered: “For example, if we need or want help from Western Canada 
Theatre, enough of us know people at Western Canada Theatre well that 
that might happen. It might not happen in Toronto, for example.” There is 
also the belief that culture is not considered to be as elitist in Kamloops as 
it might be in larger centres: 


I don’t think culture is particularly scary here. Maybe it is 
for some level of the population, but I think theatre is not 
seen here as being elitist. That you have to dress up to go to 
and only the upper 10,000 get to go. So I think it will have, 
I hope it will have a bigger impact on the city as a whole, or 
on the population as a whole, than a similar project would 
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do in Vancouver because it’s so hard to reach the entire pop- 
ulation in a giant city. And I know we are not going to reach 
the entire population, but it seems like it’s more contained 
and more controlled. 


Lastly, the size of the city seems to mean that Kamloopsians may not be 
as jaded as those in big cities and may look forward to something new and 
challenging: 


It’s the first time weve done something like this here. So 
I hope people get really excited and engaged and that we 
won't have a problem selling tickets, because it’s so new 
and different. People are always looking for stuff to do in 
Kamloops, and, hopefully, even a few people from around 
the district might show up, but I’m not going to place any 
goals there. The size of the city is key, for sure. Because to 
my knowledge, this is the first time anything like this would 
have happened here. 


Finally, the last strength mentioned was the possibility that this project 
may lead to many others: 


I think a lot of things are pointing to this development 
group wanting to do other things and more things. Lots of 
energy, lots of excitement, lots of ideas. I think the timing 
is good for a group like this in Kamloops to come together 
and address these issues in a creative light. And I think that 
this project is just going to be the beginning. I think there 
will be more fun projects and more things will build off of 
this and this will be an awesome first project. 


Weaknesses and Challenges 


What if nothing happens? That’s like the worst case scenario. 
(NSL member) 
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What if nothing happens? What if, after all the philosophical discussions, 
planning, and organizing, nothing happens?! We do not know who the 
participants are going to be and we do not know what they may or may not 
be willing to do. As one member acknowledged, “We are working in the 
dark.” Any project that focuses on human subjects needs to deal with the 
fact that “people are changeable and people are fluid and mercurial. So one 
day they may say A and the next day they may say Z” (NSL member), but 
this project also deals with a population thought to be challenging. On the 
one hand, NSL members are trying to be careful with any biases or preju- 
dices they may have about the homeless or recently housed population. On 
the other hand, they readily admit that it would be foolish not to discuss 
and worry about the challenges they may face in dealing with this disad- 
vantaged group. The following two quotations illustrate this dilemma: 


I’m nervous that our biggest challenge will be the reliability 
of the people that we will be working with, based just solely 
on their circumstance, not on who it is that we are working 
with. I think there could be challenges there. Like I said, 
having them adapt to a new type of environment like this 
and their comfort level and overcoming any barriers that 
they might have to participating. 

The process might be made difficult by their own is- 
sues, which might just be maybe they would lose interest. 
Because they would find out what is expected of them and 
they might just think that that is too much for me to give 
or I don’t know if I can do this. Or maybe I don’t have it in 
me—maybe I’m not talented enough to give—I’m not that 
kind of person. The other thing could be that maybe they 
would just get tired. They just physically get fatigued by it. 
That they might anticipate something else. They might not 
understand the depth of what we are doing. Maybe they 
would think, “Oh we are just going to do a little skit,” kind 
of thing. And so just learn some jokes and sing a few Johnny 
Cash songs and that will be enough. And then there’s the 
other side of it: that maybe it would bring things out of peo- 
ple; the creative process might bring out disturbing feelings 
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or just make them feel too raw. That might be a problem 
too where they would need to have somebody help them 
through that and maybe it would scare them off. The worst 
case scenario? I guess “it’s too intense. I just don’t want to 
do this.” 


The level of commitment required when working on a theatre production 
would be difficult for anyone. As one NSL member commented: 


You need a really high commitment level. Theatre is not 
brain surgery, but you need kind of an inappropriately 
high commitment level to make it work because it’s a group 
project and every member of that group has to be there. 
Has to be contributing. Has to care as much as everybody 
else . .. which is why people in theatre will work through 
pneumonia and just crazy things. .. . If there isn’t that level 
of commitment then it just implodes. From the outside it 
looks kind of crazy, but it’s the only way it can work. 


Other projects have dealt with the level of commitment in various ways. 
Theatre for Living, for example, has potential cast members go through 
a real interview process. They sign a contract and are provided an hon- 
orarium. If they do not show up for workshops or rehearsals, they get 
one warning. If it happens again, they are “fired” (Interview with David 
Diamond and Liza Lindgren 2013). On the other end of the spectrum, 
Savannah Walling, who has directed plays in Vancouver's East End, toler- 
ates missing cast members to the extent that typically not everyone shows 
up until the dress rehearsal. People read their lines on stage if necessary 
(Interview with Savannah Walling 2013). 


Group Goals 


I think they are rather lofty and I’m all for lofty because if you 
shoot for the moon you are going to hit harder, you are going 
to go further than you thought you would. (NSL member) 
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Although each member of this group inevitably has his/her own priorities 
and agendas, NSL has agreed on a preliminary list of goals used to guide 
the project. These goals address themes of therapeutic creative expression, 
life skills, public awareness, community involvement, knowledge creation, 
and documentation. 


Therapeutic Creative Expression 


No Straight Lines wants to make a difference to the quality of lives of the 
participants through artistic expression. This is an important goal for the 
group. According to the Committee Minutes: 


One of the central objectives of this project is to put at risk 
individuals in touch with themselves and other like-mind- 
ed individuals, through a variety of creative media and 
methods of expression. The challenges and emotions asso- 
ciated with homelessness are complex, and they are differ- 
ent for each person who experiences it. Creative expression 
can help people access and share these complex emotions 
to begin to come to terms with difficulties, challenges and 
trauma in their lives. (Genshorek 2013) 


Yet this goal is not straightforward for group members. The community 
workers expressed the strongest enthusiasm for therapeutic creative ex- 
pression. One said, “I know art is key to your sanity for a lot of people so 
that’s personally why I’m really passionate about this project.” Another 
pointed to the fact that those who experience poverty often do not have ac- 
cess to the kinds of resources that are needed for creative endeavours and 
therefore were being denied therapeutic outlets available to more affluent 
individuals. Other group members were more reserved in their enthusiasm 
and felt the need to qualify their remarks. For example, one NSL member 
said: “I don’t like theatre as therapy, as a rule” and “I don’t think theatre 
has to be ‘masturbatory.” Another, while acknowledging that “the ability 
to speak your truths is more empowering than you can imagine,” said 
that the first goal had to be “a good show—artistically a good show” and 
therefore the art form had to be the priority. Placing therapeutic creative 
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expression too high on the list of priorities could result in a “self-indul- 
gent” end result, something that most audience members would not want 
to see. According to this member, the “reality of theatre is that it’s live 
and therefore there has to be someone on the other side to receive the live 
things. If it is to have an audience, it has to have value to that audience. 
And watching somebody else’s therapeutic wank is not of interest to an 
audience.” 

This member’s comments echo David Diamond’s assertion that 
Theatre for Living rehearsals and productions are never allowed to be 
group or individual therapy sessions. In an interview Diamond stated 
that his actors are actors first and foremost. They never play themselves on 
stage. He makes it clear to them that they are playing characters and that 
their expertise and creativity is in aid of making art and serving the larger 
community. The notion that actors from disadvantaged groups are “bro- 
ken” and their involvement in the creative process is because were “going 
to fix you somehow” is, in his view, “disrespectful,” “presumptuous,” and 
“makes for really bad theatre” (Interview 2013). 


Life Skills 


The life skills required to maintain housing are complex, 
and they are different for each individual. By utilizing dif- 
ferent forms of creative expression people can begin to build 
skills and confidence that help them with the complexities of 
maintaining housing and/or employment. (Genshorek, NSL 
Minutes 2013) 


The community workers in the group use a UNICEF definition of life skills 
as “psychosocial abilities for adaptive and positive behavior that enable in- 
dividuals to deal effectively with the demands and challenges of everyday 
life” (HAP 2012). The Kamloops Homeless Action Plan report on life skills 
considers the following to be essential life skill considerations for those 
who need to obtain and maintain housing: “financial management, family 
management, health and wellness (including substance abuse and mental 
health), selfmanagement (including employment readiness) and social 
skills (such as communication and conflict resolution)” (2012). Kamloops 
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has a life skills network that meets monthly “to discuss life skills-related 
community information, collaborate to improve service and share exper- 
tise” (HAP 2012). 

NSL community workers speak of “hard” and “soft” life skills. Hard 
life skills refers to the use of concrete techniques and knowledge that allow 
an individual to successfully complete an activity such as paying bills or 
budgeting. Soft skills, on the other hand, refers to “people” skills: skills 
revolving around interpersonal relationships and communication. The 
majority of NSL members hope that the project will provide soft life skills. 
For example, one NSL commented: 


Being able to confidently speak in front of people. Feeling 
like what you have to say is important. Being able to work 
in a group. Being able to meet deadlines. Being able to think 
creatively ... the hope is that the group together will go, “Ah, 
this works better this way. Let’s try this and find out what 
we think about this.” So they will have this opportunity to 
creatively problem-solve. And meeting a goal. Just setting a 
goal and then meeting it. That’s a skill that three-quarters of 
people coming out of high school don’t have. 


The Kamloops Homeless Action Plan report on life skills does not mention 
hard life skills in conjunction with the NSL theatre project. Only soft life 
skills are mentioned: “Some of the skills that are anticipated to be devel- 
oped in the Theatre project include communication and teamwork, time 
management, stress management, respect and empathy” (HAP 2012). 
Occasionally there have been discussions around possible hard skills, 
in particular, skills leading to employment. These discussions worry some 
members of NSL. The following two quotations illustrate this concern: 


This isn't training them to be actors. God help us. We don’t 
need any more actors. That’s an awful life. Especially for 
somebody who has not got their shit together. Acting at- 
tracts people who are unstable and then it beats them up. 
It’s awful. 
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People who have trained for years and years and years in 
theatre don’t get work. It’s the dumbest career to think that 
you think you are going to get into, especially if you think 
that’s going to get you off the streets. That will drive you to 
the streets probably. 


One NSL member quipped: “It would be great if we could give them an 
over-the-counter prescription of life skills, right? And after ten days of 
taking them faithfully you are cured.” In his mind, life skills is about 
helping people integrate into the community, but he also questioned the 
“functionality” of mainstream North American life, asking whether the 
mainstream was just as “dysfunctional, if not more dysfunctional at a sys- 
temic level than the individual lives” of our homeless participants. Still, 
this member had success in past projects (one dealing with young people 
who had dropped out of school and were living in shelters and on proba- 
tion) where hard as well as soft life skills had been improved: 


There wasn’t really anybody in this project that had any 
kind of normalcy or regular life. So what we tried to in- 
stall in them was life skills. Yes they were getting paid to 
be in this project. They had to get to work on time. They 
had certain tasks and responsibilities that they had to carry 
out. But we said to them, “Okay now that you think you 
are really hot shit because you know how to paint, act, and 
work as a group, what are you going to give back to the com- 
munity?” So that was the main life skill that we wanted to 
put on the table—before anything else, before how to man- 
age a budget. We basically said okay “are you feeling better 
about yourselves?” You feel like you’ve had a voice? You've 
got something to offer? What are you going to do with that? 
... So in the end, yes, they became more aware of the com- 
munity at large. They became more aware of other commu- 
nity issues, as well, they learned to pick up the phone. They 
could cold call, build a set, do a budget—all that kind of 
stuff. I would say the main thing was, this is about making 
ties with your community. 
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Another member argued that integration into the community and the de- 
velopment of soft skills are prerequisites for the hard life skills: “Teaching 
life skills isn’t going to work if you haven't got the feeling of being part of 
the bigger picture of the community at large, of being part of the society 
at large” and “you need to have the personal confidence in yourself before 
the life skills are really going to have any effect. So you can teach people 
how to balance their finances or whatever life skills you are going to teach 
them, but... until they get a sense of themselves and the confidence that 
money is not a scary thing, it’s not going to work.” 


Public Awareness and Community Involvement 


No Straight Lines wants to increase community awareness and knowledge 
of homelessness in Kamloops. The homeless play project is seen as an in- 
novative way of engaging the public. The hope is that awareness will lead 
to participation and active support for local initiatives to end homeless- 
ness. The Committee Minutes note that: 


Homelessness can be a difficult topic to approach for the 
general public who may not have past experiences. It is 
our hope that by offering the issues of homelessness in a 
new, and perhaps more approachable way, we will be able 
to reach a variety of members of the public with meaning- 
ful messages that change their perceptions and grow their 
knowledge. Mechanisms such as surveys will be devel- 
oped to measure changes in perceptions about the issues of 
homelessness. (Genshorek 2013) 


Furthermore, 


Our goal in documenting the process is to have a physical 
record of the project that can be shared with participants, 
project partners, other interested groups, and the general 
public. Our goals to increase awareness about homeless- 
ness, theatre and the arts will connect with this goal in a 
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survey of the audience at the performance to understand 
perceptions. (Genshorek 2013) 


Both sectors of popular theatre (discussed earlier in the chapter) involve 
the audience in a manner not found in traditional theatre. However, there 
is a profound absence of data about the audiences who participate in the 
interactive productions. Most of the data available on audiences (demo- 
graphic and opinion based) comes from the applied sector of popular 
theatre. The applied sector is much more conventional in its use of audi- 
ences but is also much more likely to use social scientific methods in its 
approach to understanding the nature and opinions of the audiences who 
attend these productions. On the other hand, the theatre of the oppressed 
sector involves the audience in a more creative manner. 

The Theatre of the Oppressed, as developed by Boal, and the adapta- 
tions by Canadian theatres, such as Headlines Theatre/Theatre for Living 
in Vancouver and Catalyst Theatre in Edmonton, use techniques that al- 
low audience members to intervene and change the course of a play. In 
popular theatre, divisions between audience members and actors are de- 
liberately blurred. For Boal, audience members are “spect-actors.” They are 
not just passive spectators watching a finished and polished production 
over which they have no control or voice. Instead, the audience is invited 
to act and to help re-create various scenes in the play. In Boal’s model of 
“forum theatre,” the show plays through as written the first time around. 
Then, the actors re-start the play, and at any time an audience member 
can yell “stop,” come up to the stage and re-create the scene with his or 
her solutions to the problem presented. If the audience disagrees with the 
spect-actor’s solution, a member shouts “magic!” and a general discussion 
ensues. For Boal, the forum model helps the audience understand that 
their ideas are important, that interactive dialogue between many people 
can disrupt or disturb “fixed categories of social power” (Halvorson 2010, 
124), and that social change is their responsibility. 

The Legislative Model is a version of forum theatre designed “to bring 
theatre back into the centre of political action—the centre of decisions— 
by making theatre as politics rather than merely making political theatre” 
(Boal in Halvorson 2010, 125). A play by Headlines, Practicing Democracy 
(2004), is said to be the first example of legislative theatre in Canada. 
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The writers/actors were people affected by cuts in welfare in the city of 
Vancouver. The suggestions and comments by audience members were 
formalized into a legislative report presented to Vancouver City Council 
after the final performances. The goal of legislative theatre is to change 
laws and policies. 

A more conventional way of involving audiences and promoting 
awareness can be found in the many health performance studies that 
seek to engage the public on policy issues and establish empathy so that 
audience members understand what it feels like to walk in the shoes of 
someone who has a mental illness, cancer, Alzheimer’s, or cystic fibrosis, 
to name just a few of the issues covered in Canada (Alvarez and Graham 
2011). After the play, audiences, in large or small groups, are invited to 
discuss the issues presented. 

Geographers Geraldine Pratt and Caleb Johnston used talkback ses- 
sions and audience feedback surveys for their play on immigrant nannies. 
Based on Pratt’s interview transcripts, Nanay explores issues around the 
shortages of childcare in Canada and the experiences and challenges of 
women who come to Canada from the Philippines as temporary work- 
ers under the Live-In Caregiver Program. States Pratt, “Perhaps the most 
extraordinary aspect of the eventfulness of theatre is the opportunity it 
creates to stage public conversations between people who would not ordi- 
narily speak to each other on an equal footing: domestic workers with em- 
ployers, nanny agents with community activists, childcare activists with 
Philippine community activists, local government officials with domestic 
workers” (Pratt and Johnston 2010, 177). Nanay’s audiences reported that 
they had learned from the play and the audience discussions. As well, the 
play generated meetings between various advocacy groups (2010, 178). 
Although Pratt does not mention legislative theatre in her work, it is clear 
that new policy initiatives could be a possible outcome of Nanay. 

Cox, Kazubowski-Houston, and Nisker discuss and evaluate their 
methods of audience engagement in “Genetics on Stage” (2009). The 
authors used large audience discussions as well as smaller focus groups 
following their play Orchids, which investigates a complex and controver- 
sial technique called pre-implantation genetic diagnosis (PGD). PGD is 
used to decide whether embryos created through in vitro fertilization are 
viable. Canada currently has no legislation or policy guidelines on this 
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technique. The researchers wished to educate the public on the various 
scientific, clinical, ethical, and social issues involved with PGD. They 
wanted the audience to feel empathy for the actors and the difficult deci- 
sions involved in various scenarios and to leave the theatre with informed 
opinions on the issue. They also wanted the audience to understand “that 
their attendance at the play constituted participation in research and ina 
real policy exercise” (2009, 1476). Cox, Kazubowski-Houston, and Nisker 
found that there was a higher degree of interaction in the focus groups 
than in the large audience discussions. During the general audience dis- 
cussions, many of those who spoke identified as “experts” of some kind 
and presented their arguments in such a way that those with less expertise 
were intimidated and silenced. The authors note that most of the audience 
members were highly educated and female. Therefore the audience was 
not as diverse as they would have liked. This was in spite of the fact that the 
performances were free and the researchers had advertised in community 
and popular magazines and newspapers as well as on the Orchids website 
and with various professional and advocacy groups. Participants in the fo- 
cus groups were pleased with their experiences and said that they felt freer 
to express themselves in the smaller groups. One of the drawbacks of the 
focus groups was that “in some groups, a lack of self-consciousness and 
casual use of language led to more overt joking around and, occasionally, 
the emergence of ‘unpopular’, racist or other perspectives offensive to the 
facilitator or participants” (2009, 1478). 

While most of the social scientists using performance research were 
optimistic about audience learning and reactions, Kazubowski-Houston 
(2010) felt that the compromises she was forced to make during the writ- 
ing and rehearsals of Hope, her play with the Roma women of Poland, 
undermined her original goal of challenging the audiences on racist and 
gender-based stereotypes and inequalities. Many of the audience members 
focused more on the entertaining and theatrical techniques of the play 
than on the political issues Kazubowski-Houston hoped to illuminate. 
However, Kazubowski-Houston does note that she was unable to carry 
out formal post-performance discussions with the audiences because the 
Roma women objected, fearing that they would be at risk (189). 

The NSL project will not use either the Forum Theatre or Legislative 
models. Our methods for audience engagement and evaluation will be 
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similar to those of the health performance studies and will include ob- 
servation of audience responses as recorded with field notes during the 
performance, audiotaped large group audience discussions and smaller 
focus group discussions following the performance, and a survey that will 
be handed to the audience as they enter the theatre. 

I asked NSL members for their views on audience composition and 
engagement. NSL members hope for a diverse audience. Ideally NSL 
would prefer that the audience be mixed in terms of its demographics and 
experiences. For example, one member commented: 


My ideal audience would be ten percent other homeless 
people. Ten percent low-income people. Just all the way up 
to Milobar [the mayor of Kamloops]. So that there were 
people there who had the full range of experiences, peo- 
ple there who could actually do things financially to effect 
some change. 


There were concerns about “not wanting to preach to the converted” as 
well as not wanting the entire audience to be the “typical audience for 
mainstream theatre in Kamloops . . . the fifty year old female teacher.” 
Another NSL member said that we need to talk about these issues very 
early on in a person’s education and so she felt that she would like to see 
high school kids attend the play. 

The various goals for audience reaction and engagement with the play 
and planned discussions included: changing people’s perceptions of the 
homeless and challenging the status quo; building empathy and connect- 
ing with the audience on many different emotional levels; and mobilizing 
audience members to take action and become involved with the issue of 
homelessness in their community. 

Most NSL members feel that they have a very good idea as to what the 
average Kamloopsian thinks about members of the homeless population. 
Some have already had conversations with members of the public: 


I recently had a conversation with a woman who I would 


consider to be upper-middle class. She was a senior citi- 
zen, quite comfortable in her lifestyle . . . and she doesn’t 
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understand why homeless people or poor people need to eat 
every day. Like eat three meals a day. 


Others think that we all have a hard time letting go of the stereotypes: 


I would love it if there were people who came with solid 
pre-conceived ideas of how those people are all just lazy 
drug addicts and they should know better and who come 
away going “Oh.” 

... people just picture the one type of person, you 
know, the one person—the street entrenched guy that has 
got his hat out on the sidewalk and that guy needs help for 
sure. But we are talking about a much bigger issue than that. 


In addition, most NSL members believe that the average member of the 
public is in denial about the role of luck in a person’s life and how easy it 
often is to slide into poverty: 


I hope that we'll have liberal people that come to it and 
come away with “I had no idea how easy it was to fall into 
that situation”. . . . Because I think most of us who aren't 
homeless think that we are pretty safe from that. Nothing 
that serious is ever going to happen to me. But I also, I think 
we will discover that most of those people who were home- 
less felt the same way before they got there. 


Changing people’s perceptions and their stereotypes about homelessness 
is not easy, but NSL members believe that the format of the play, which 
is so different from a media-driven “three minute elevator pitch,” will be 
capable of engaging the public much more deeply emotionally and intel- 
lectually. As one member explains: 


This is a complex problem, right? There’s no one, sin- 
gle right answer and people need to understand that it is 
complicated. So this seems like the perfect way to deliver 
the messages really clearly. It’s difficult to deliver it clearly 
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because there are so many facets to it, right? . . . Hopefully 
we connect with them at a lot of different levels. I would like 
to see them laugh and cry and be in shock and be amazed 
and be comforted at different points. Because that’s life and 
hopefully we can portray what life is like for these people. 
So when you journey through their life you would see, yes 
there’s some levity, there’s some fun. They have a social 
network. They are hilarious. They tell great jokes, but they 
have also gone through these things that I’ve never heard of 
anyone going through before, right? That kind of shock and 
then hopefully some relateability where they see that these 
people are just like their son, their cousin, and their aunt. It 
touches them in a deep way that makes them cry hopefully. 
Something like that. 


If the play can manage to build empathy and educate the audience, will 
it also be able to mobilize audience members into advocating for social 
change? One member felt that the audience experience could result in cer- 
tain individuals taking “incremental steps”: 


Yes, that would be ideal, for there to be a motivation for 
them to advocate for what they see as being necessary for 
change. Even if we don’t get to the stage where they feel mo- 
tivated to really be involved. Provided they are moved from 
being indifferent to being open to learning more. I think 
that is huge. Once they’ve had the experience of seeing sort 
of first hand, what these participants have lived through, 
whatever they chose to express. From there, if they are open 
to learning more about what the issues are and what the 
challenges are, then from there I feel like we are in a good 
position to be able to—people can guide themselves into 
an area where they feel it’s appropriate for them to make 
a change. If they do want to start volunteering more or if 
they want to advocate more or if they want to donate more. 
Whatever the case may be. 
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Other NSL members admitted that since our own group had no idea what 
the “call to action” would look like, it wasn’t realistic to expect mobiliza- 
tion on top of awareness: 


I guess I’m a bit of a control freak in that I feel you have to 
have a plan. So I feel like if we expected mobilization then 
we should have a clear and concise idea of what that mobi- 
lization should look like. I don’t feel like we do, or maybe 
can, or should. 


Lastly, one NSL member argued that the size of Kamloops may be helpful 
in both audience or public awareness and mobilization: 


I see the same people on the street over and over again. On 
the North Shore and Downtown. The audience members 
will see some of the performers in their daily lives after the 
performance is over. This may have an impact. This wouldn't 
happen in a big city. If you saw the play in Vancouver and 
lived in, say, Shaughnessy, would you ever see any of the 
performers again? 


Social Justice and Social Change 


Linked to the goal of mobilizing audience members is the ideal of social 
justice and/or social change. When I asked the question “How important is 
the issue of social justice or social/societal change to you,” I did not define 
the terms. I let each member in the group elaborate on what this meant to 
them and, then, how important this was as an expression of their efforts 
in the project. Every single member told me that this was “majorly import- 
ant,” “absolutely pivotal,” or “very central to my life.” Homelessness is a 
huge issue, and quite rightly one member stated that “there’s no changing 
this issue without complete re-evaluation throughout society.” However, 
every NSL member acknowledged that there were limitations to what we 
could expect to accomplish with the project: “How much social justice can 
you put on the table at one sitting?” Most members felt that “individual 
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change” was more realistic and that it was possible on three levels: the 
project would change us (the NSL members),* the homeless or recently 
housed participants, and some of the audience members. Beyond that, it 
was thought possible that the project could be an important first step to 
further grassroots community projects of a collaborative and activist na- 
ture. We're on the “right track,” said one NSL member. 


Conclusion 


The No Straight Lines initiative on homelessness in the city of Kamloops 
is a collaborative work in process—one that has emerged through the dis- 
cussions and planning efforts of academics, community workers, and art- 
ist/activists and will continue with the added participation of unknown 
members of the homeless or recently housed population. This is a project 
that takes group members well out of their comfort levels and into the 
“unknown” on a number of levels. Interviews with NSL members high- 
light personal and group goals as well as their excitement and concerns for 
their project. Three of Dubinsky’s frameworks for collaboration (self-in- 
terested, normative, and mimetic) help explain why certain individuals 
came together to work on this project and why the project has been de- 
signed in a particular manner. The NSL project is in very early stages and 
the group has much to learn from previous research involving similar 
methodologies. Both sectors of popular theatre, as identified by Filewod, 
are important for this fledgling project. Collective collaborations, in terms 
of creativity, knowledge creation, and analysis, are viewed as crucial to 
the group. Individual empowerment and public/community empathy and 
engagement are key objectives. The literature from theatrical studies and 
the social sciences reveals that projects similar to the one proposed by NSL 
have strengths and weaknesses. On the positive side, the performances 
(and the processes involved in collaboration) do seem to lead to a greater 
awareness for many participants and audience members. From an aware- 
ness and empowerment perspective, many researchers believe that their 
projects enabled both the participants and audiences to examine their is- 
sues as well as their beliefs and to re-evaluate aspects of their life experi- 
ences. Some researchers also believed that participants and/or audiences 
showed signs of mobilizing for concrete changes. On the negative side, 
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power struggles between participants in the collective process may lead to 
serious problems, the researchers may find themselves more “politically 
motivated” than their disadvantaged participants, audiences may not be 
as diverse as anticipated, they might not “catch” intended messages, and 
they may not express the empathy or the learning hoped for in large group 
discussions and smaller focus groups. 


Epilogue 


Reflections from the Field: Inside the Rehearsal Room 


Rehearsals commenced in the spring of 2014. A small theatre in a poor 
area of Kamloops was chosen as the venue. Our “getting to know you” 
stage of the project took place in a rather tiny front room of the building, 
which shared its space with a Sushi restaurant. Prior to the first rehearsal, 
an important issue needed to be negotiated between me and one of the the- 
atre professors as well as one of the front-line workers. There was a serious 
hiccup in our self-interested collaboration. Concerns were raised about 
the possibility of the “non-homeless” (i.e., academics and support work- 
ers) outnumbering the homeless participants during the rehearsal pro- 
cess. From the point of view of the theatre professor and front-line worker, 
the number of people within the rehearsal room should be as small and 
intimate as possible. However, I had already specified on grant applica- 
tions and in the ethics paperwork that I would be at most, if not all, of the 
rehearsals and that two “service learning” students would accompany me. 
We would be participant observers—participating in all disclosures and 
activities and documenting the process through a sociological lens. One 
of the English Literature professors also had a service learning student 
who would act as a scribe to the group. I wondered about the lack of com- 
munication between this colleague and me. However, I was also remind- 
ed of Lunde, Heggen, and Strand’s (2012) research on conflicts between 
disciplinary and epistemic styles and cultures. In addition, although this 
particular theatre professor was part of the NSL from the beginning and 
had been to all the meetings, she was not involved in the lengthy ethics 
board process and probably had no idea as to what had been signed off 
on or the design of the complete project. In the end, I agreed to rotate the 
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FIGURE 3.3. Theatre Project Network 2 by Dawn Farough. Design by Moneca Jantzen, 
Daily Designz. 


students so that one less person would be in the room at all times. The 
English Literature professor said that she would not come to rehearsals. 
I knew from my previous interviews that the artist/activists had planned 
on attending rehearsals as well, but this was no longer to be the case. They 
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were forced to volunteer in other areas of the project. In the end, we be- 
gan with approximately ten homeless or recently housed participants and 
six academics/students/service workers in the rehearsal room. From my 
perspective, the homeless participants were enjoying the attention from 
the rest of us and expressed considerable curiosity about our lives and 
the project. When I explained that I would be taking notes (as would the 
students), none of the participants complained or showed any discomfort. 

The academics and support people arrived early for each rehearsal 
and then the participants started to roll in. Some were always on time 
while others were chronically late. NSL had rules about attendance and 
arriving on time for the participants, who are being paid for their efforts, 
and the theatre faculty patiently reviewed the rules in every session. We 
always began with the telling of our “stories,” and this took several of our 
four-hour sessions to complete. I was amazed at the length of some of the 
stories. I expected the participants to be somewhat shy or reticent. This is 
the case for only a small minority; most of our participants loved to talk 
and had no trouble taking centre stage for as long as possible. The stories 
varied, but there were the expected similarities: dysfunctional childhoods 
involving foster care, abuse, and neglect; addictions to drugs and alcohol; 
and few support systems outside of the homeless community and sub- 
culture. Some participants were temporarily housed but feeling nervous 
that they would be back on the street eventually. Others were “camping.” 
The men outnumbered the women. One of the women worried that the 
men would judge her and consider her story “not good enough.” The men 
countered her fears, declaring that they could not imagine being pregnant 
or having to look after children while living on the street. However, at least 
two of the men declared that the social service system favoured women 
and children over men. Everyone in the room was required to disclose 
their personal history, and the participants asked questions if they felt that 
something might be missing. Some of the academics and students apol- 
ogized about their privileged lives, and the participants called them on 
that—they wanted details, not apologies. 

I reflected on the arguments in political theatre and the social scienc- 
es about using theatre as a method to allow for a critical self-reflection 
and consciousness raising that challenges mainstream thinking and com- 
mon-sense knowledge. Through theatre, disadvantaged people become 
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less submissive; they start to advocate and envision a different kind of 
democracy. I quickly discovered the paternalism behind Boal-inspired 
theatre methodology. The homeless were neither submissive nor lacking 
in a critical social consciousness. I noted in my reflective journal: 


Three of the homeless men are already very critical of main- 
stream society; they discuss the divisions between the poor, 
the middle-class and the wealthy, analyze racism and the 
lack of spirituality in mainstream society, and comment on 
the average Canadian’s total disregard for the environment. 
They seem more politically aware than the majority of my 
sociology students. They are also very critical of their own 
families. Ironically, their family backgrounds, to my way of 
thinking, seem to be less abusive than that of the average 
participant in the group. Rather than tales of foster care, 
physical abuse and rape; they talk about family members 
judging them or not being able to understand their life- 
styles. All three have battled addictions. Their identities are 
very strongly tied to a certain way of life which they see as 
superior to that of the mainstream. They are devoted cham- 
pions of the homeless and “would never want to become 
like the rich people they know.” 


I wonder if this process will simply confirm their already firm ideas about 
mainstream society and their place within it, or will further self-reflec- 
tion ensue? Certainly there is leadership in the homeless community and 
subculture. The homeless population in Kamloops have their own leaders 
and champions—those like “Mike,” who made his rounds daily, talking to 
all his homeless friends, giving them advice, and telling the social service 
workers about the individuals he thinks may be in jeopardy. Another in- 
dividual I will call “Ian” proudly informed us that he was the mayor of the 
tent city in Edmonton, that his personal hero was Jack Layton, and that his 
goal in Kamloops was to develop another tent city. The NSL collaboration 
is supposed to support social change, and Iam reminded that all the NSL 
members told me that the issue of social justice or societal change was 
majorly important to them. However, it is becoming apparent to me that 
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social change may look very different to Mike and Ian than it does to the 
majority of NSL members. 

Conceptualizing power and analyzing inequalities is a core issue for 
sociologists. The macro-level or grand theories of Marx, Weber, and fem- 
inist theorists present a “power-over” viewpoint wherein power comes 
from a capitalist class, elites, or patriarchy. The homeless are typically 
understood as individuals at the bottom of the class hierarchy in any cap- 
italist economy. On the other hand, sociological research derived from 
the symbolic interactionist tradition, or from the work of Foucault, views 
power as interactive, relational, and situational. My fieldwork presented 
different types of power struggles between my research subjects, and in 
all of these, the homeless actors utilized power. In examining the power 
struggles between the actors as well as between the theatre faculty and the 
actors, it was obvious that I needed to think about how the homeless actors 
wielded and performed power on an interactional and micro-level. One of 
the earliest sociologists stressing the interdependence and relational as- 
pects of power is Norman Elias. Elias argues: 


In so far as we are more dependent on others than they are 
on us, they have power over us, whether we have become 
dependent on them by their use of naked force or by our 
need to be loved, our need for money, healing, status, a ca- 
reer, or simply excitement. (cited in Dunning and Hughes 
2013, 66) 


NSL was extremely dependent on the homeless actors. There would be no 
play or research project without them. We had spent a lot of time and effort 
in planning the project, but we were asking a lot from people who were ei- 
ther currently homeless or recently (and marginally) housed. Individuals 
dropped out of the process for various reasons and we never really knew 
whether the play would become a reality. The collaborative efforts to gener- 
ate a script took months, and during that time there were numerous power 
struggles—most of them between the actors themselves. Initially, the pow- 
er struggles were based on who might have the most deserving story and 
who really shouldn't be there. For example, one actor had a problem with 
another actor because this individual was recently housed. Later, a major 
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issue emerged around race. An Aboriginal actor told another that as far as 
he/she was concerned, she/he wasn’t a real Indian. The animosity between 
the two of them threatened the collective creation process to the extent 
that a social service agency was called in to perform a healing and conflict 
resolution circle. Their efforts were appreciated but the conflict was not 
resolved. Discussion followed as to whether one of the actors should be 
voted out of the group. In the end, this did not happen. 

Other conflicts were caused by differences in social and cultural cap- 
ital. One of the actors had increased her/his social capital. By hanging 
around with social service providers, increasing her/his level of education, 
and applying for work positions within the social service sector, she/he 
had greatly increased networking capacities. Unfortunately, all of this in- 
dividual’s positions to date were temporary and lacking in long-term job 
security. She/he was often homeless between jobs and forced to “couch 
surf.” She/he also had to deal with the fact that fellow actors often made 
fun of those in the group they thought were trying too hard to get ahead. I 
witnessed a conversation between this individual and another actor where 
her/his social work ambitions were gently mocked: Actor 1: “Tm trying to 
be in social work, why should I work at 7 Eleven?” Actor 2: “I can get you 
a job at A&W. I got compliments on my fries.” 

If we understand cultural capital more from the perspective of 
Bourdieu (1979), the emphasis is on how body language, linguistic 
styles, social skills, and tastes in food, fashion, entertainment, hobbies, 
etc., are associated with social class and embodied by all of us. We dis- 
play our class positions with our bodies and in our interactions with 
others. We perform “class.” In interactions where class positions are 
similar, people feel comfortable because the cultural capital is famil- 
iar and understandable. In interactions where class positions are dif- 
ferent, people with lower cultural capital will feel uncomfortable and 
will likely not participate or will gain little from the interaction. All 
of the homeless actors were aware of how their “subculture” of home- 
less individuals differed from the mainstream and of how often people 
judged them for lacking the correct cultural capital. For example, an 
actor stated: “I always wear my best clothes and make-up when I’m in 
the welfare office so people will think Im an advocate or something.” 
Another actor referred to the Value Village as the “V&V Boutique” and 
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humorously informed me that “it’s where we dress for success.” Finally, 
a conversation among three of the actors is very revealing of how aware 
the homeless are of cultural capital differences but also of how changes 
in cultural capital can cause conflict within the homeless community: 
Actor 1: “The manners in the culture were in is definitely different from 
when you are higher upper.” Actor 2: “Yeah. But I’m still going to judge 
some guy who eats like a dog.” Actor 3: “If someone tells me to get edu- 
cated, Pd be mad and tell them to F Off!” Actor 1: “Tve been taking flak 
from outside this door. The people I’m with think—if you're in theatre, 
you're queer.” 

What occurred on the interactional level always needs to be seen 
within the context of macro-level societal realities of homelessness. 
Lacking adequate shelter is exhausting. Individuals were not always able 
to choose their roommates and sometimes they really disliked them. One 
actor was kicked out of his/her facility due to a “hot piss test” (personal 
communication, June 25, 2014). Our actors often had health issues: prob- 
lems with their teeth and problems with their medications. One of the 
actors was hospitalized just before the performances were to begin and 
we didn’t know whether she/he would be able to participate. There were 
mental health issues. Friends died and there was always talk of funerals. 
At the societal level, these were vulnerable and relatively powerless people 
compared to the majority of people in the community. On the micro-stage 
however, our actors were incredibly strong people who understood the in- 
terdependency of the play and research project. Furthermore, since the 
play was about homelessness, the actors felt that they were the experts and 
as a result were very invested in their stories and what the play should be 
communicating to the public. 

How was the local university (TRU) viewed by the homeless actors 
and the community partners? For many Kamloopsians, the university has 
an elitist image, and I’ve heard community members throughout the years 
refer to their university as a somewhat inaccessible place up the hill with 
inadequate and expensive parking. Upon returning home from one day in 
the “field,” I received an e-mail from the research office at TRU inviting 
me to a champagne and cheese party. The academics in NSL are part of a 
successful cohort of TRU academics who have been awarded a large grant. 
The e-mail asks me to extend the invitation to the community partners 
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involved in our research project. I wonder how the NSL front-line workers 
will perceive this invitation—homelessness in Kamloops and champagne 
and cheese at the university—and I am slightly embarrassed about the 
university's elitist image. One of the service workers, in telling her story 
at rehearsal, made a point of saying that she enjoyed her Sociology classes 
at TRU but decided to become a social worker since she couldn't stand the 
idea of being out of touch with people and “ivory tower” in her thinking 
and behaviour. On the other hand, one of the homeless actors had a very 
positive experience with a TRU program called Cope-Meca.’ Cope-Meca’s 
mission was to help alternative students with personal development, net- 
working, and academic work. This homeless actor passionately believed 
that Cope-Meca was one of three institutional programs and services that 
had dramatically changed his life for the better. Unfortunately, TRU has 
now cut the Cope-Meca program. 


The Performance 


The play, Home/Less/Mess, opened to sold out audiences for five successful 
performances. The process leading up to the play was as messy as antic- 
ipated. After approximately one month, a core group of committed ac- 
tors formed; however, some of the actors later left the group for various 
reasons. It seemed to take forever to complete the script, and there were 
power struggles—obvious “in your face” struggles between the actors and 
sometimes between the actors and social service workers, as well as more 
sophisticated and subtle ones between research partners. All of the actors 
dealt with anxiety due to the time commitments demanded from them, 
the emotional toll of telling and retelling their stories, conflicts with fam- 
ilies and roommates, mourning lost friends and attending funerals, ongo- 
ing health issues, losing and gaining “homes” over the summer, and per- 
forming onstage. Many of us thought the play would never see the light of 
day. In the end, however, six actors managed their anxieties and complet- 
ed the project and play. The script came together and audiences streamed 
into the less-than-posh Stage House Theatre located in a run-down area of 
the city. The vast majority of audience members remained for the question 
and answer period after the play and over 300 completed the surveys. 
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Support for the Actors and the Play 


BC Interior Community Foundation, United Way, 
Kamloops Art Council, Thompson Rivers University, 
TRU Actors Workshop Theatre, Project X, Western Canada Theatre 


Food Donors 


24 restaurants, Two churches, Kamloops Food Bank, 
Daybreak Rotary Club, New Life Mission, Ask Wellness Society, 
Royal Inland Hospital Foundation, Individual Volunteers 


Art Auction and Fundraiser 


26 individuals from the community,1 grocery store, 1 meat store, 
3 restaurants, 2 pharmacies, 1 art gallery, 1 dance company, 
1 sports team, 1 design company, 1 catering company, 2 theatre 
companies, TRU Culinary Arts, Kamloops Symphony Orchestra, 
Walmart, The Royal Inland Hospital 


FIGURE 3.4. Outside the Rehearsal Hall: Sponsors, Donors, and Supporters. 


What kind of learning experience was this for the actors and the audi- 
ence? Were the actors “empowered” and did audience members experience 
empathy, education, and the necessary motivation for engagement? Early 
interviews with the actors reveal that all gained something from the ex- 
perience, whether it was in the creative process and the joy of performing; 
a therapeutic and cathartic release in telling their stories; an educational 
and leadership capacity from sharing ideas and insights about homeless- 
ness; interactional skills gained from socializing with others and learn- 
ing tolerance; or the development of better communication skills, more 
self-awareness, or self-confidence. As for the audience, in some ways, it 
was not as diverse as we had hoped—there were more women than men 
and university-educated folks were over-represented in comparison to the 
general population—but on the other hand, there was more diversity in 
age and income levels than that commonly found in theatre audiences. 
Typically, gender, income, level of education, and age are important vari- 
ables in predicting audience attendance in theatre and other performing 
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arts. In Canada, women, and those with higher incomes and educational 
credentials, are more likely to attend than other groups (Hill Strategies 
Research Inc. 2003). The audience for Home/Less/Mess differed in that 
the largest category of attendees reported an annual household income 
before taxes of less than $25,000. However, the second largest category 
of attendees reported an annual household income of $100,000+. While 
some members of the audience were well aware of the issues of homeless- 
ness before seeing the play, it turned out that we were not just preaching to 
the converted. Many audience members reported that the play made them 
more aware of the issues, provided insight into the lives of the homeless, 
and helped them respect and feel connected to homeless individuals." 
They admired the actors and used adjectives such as “amazing,” “open,” 
“honest,” “brave,” and “passionate” to describe them. They felt that the 
play was important for the community, and for the first time, many un- 
derstood the difficulties homeless people have in negotiating impersonal, 
rigid, and complex government bureaucracies. As well, although most re- 
spondents cited affordable housing, increased funding, and a restructuring 
of the “system” as the primary solutions to the problem of homelessness, a 
significant number argued that the community needed to “get involved.” 
Some promised to be personally involved in the fight to end homelessness. 
We need, argued one audience member, to work on “developing a sense of 
responsibility for each other.” Many audience members ended the survey 
with a “thank-you” to the participants and organizers of the project and 
play, along with a plea “to do it again” (see Chapter 7: Conclusion on the 
broader significance of production and performances). 


NOTES 


1 A transdisciplinary approach is the only form that clearly breaks down and transcends 
disciplinary boundaries. Academic collaboration becomes a process that generates 
research questions, theoretical, and methodological frameworks unique to the research 
project. In a multidisciplinary collaboration, researchers work together periodically, 
but they maintain their own disciplinary boundaries and often publish in their own 
journals. Finally, interdisciplinary research projects are those where knowledge is 
shared and links are made between the various disciplines in order to understand the 
topic under investigation (Brock University 2015; Harvard University 2015; Stember in 
Jensenius 2012, Washington University School of Medicine 2015). 
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For an analysis of the multidisciplinary collaboration during the rehearsal process, see 
Farough (2016). 


Definitions of popular theatre vary. Filewod defines popular theatre as theatre which 
uses methods that are participatory in nature and directed toward community activism 
(2011). Errington (in Conrad 2009) sees popular theatre as “issues-based, socially 
critical, or critically reflective drama” (174). 


The project will be documented with the use of ethnography. Ethnography, in 

the classical sense, involves extensive fieldwork using participant observation. 

The researcher participates with the group she/he is researching and “observes,” 
supplementing written field notes with methods such as formal and informal 
interviewing, document collecting, surveying, filming, etc. (Madden 2010). The project 
will involve an ethnography of the process of collective creation with the homeless 

in the workshops and rehearsals, the actual performances, audience reaction to the 
performances, and possibly a follow-up with the homeless participants. 


Diamond (2007) explains that as the oppressors come from the same living community 
as the oppressed and their behaviour (like that of the oppressed) needs to be challenged 
and changed, his work also “makes space to investigate the fears, desires and 
motivations of the oppressor” (38). 


Public sociology is defined as “sociology done as a partnership where sociologists 
and public organizations and interest groups each bring their own agenda and then 
negotiate the actual direction that research will take. . . . Sociology which reaches 
beyond its own disciplinary boundaries to involve the larger community in public 
discussions about the nature of society, its values, and any gap between what society 
promises its members and what it delivers” (Burawoy 2004, 7). 


The women changed their minds several times, but in the end their concern about 
what the other Roma in their community would think of them was the deciding factor. 
They “did not want to make a laughingstock out of themselves in front of other Roma” 
(Kazubowski-Houston 2010, 72-73). 


Many of us realize that we are “pretty ignorant about the homeless population and their 
experiences and why they are where they are and that they are not all the same” (NSL 
member). 


The Cope (Career Orientation and Personal Empowerment) Program, developed for 
women, merged with the Meca (Men’s Education and Career Alternatives) Program at 
TRU in 1998 (Schmied] 2015). 


For a full analysis of the audience survey results, see Farough (2016). 
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The Kamloops Public Produce 
Project: A Story of Place, 
Partnerships, and Proximity in 
an Edible Garden Setting 


Robin Reid and Kendra Besanger 


Introduction 


In this chapter we describe a grassroots-initiated urban agriculture proj- 
ect introduced in Kamloops, British Columbia, in 2011. As one of the first 
urban agriculture projects of its kind in Canada, the “Public Produce 
Project” interrupted the prescribed logic of a downtown urban space 
by creating an innovative response to issues of sustainability and food 
production at the local level. It was Kamloops’ first fully public garden 
project, and it transformed a derelict urban lot into a fertile garden oasis. 
Its public success demonstrated the capacity of the community to produce 
free food in an urban setting, and it prompted residents and the municipal 
government to rethink the potential of edibles in urban spaces. The garden 
lasted two full growing seasons in its initial location and was moved to 
an alternative location after those two years. It also catalyzed the creation 
of a permanent, municipally funded public produce garden in the city’s 
McDonald Park in 2012, a development that offers a cautionary note about 
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FIGURE 
4.1.“Public 
Produce,” 
drawing and 
digital design by 
E. Hope, 2011. 
Poster courtesy of 
Bonnie Klohn. 


SBLOCK VICTORIA sr 


publicproduceproject.blogspot.com // publicproduceproject@gmail.com 


bringing community gardening to downtown kamloops. contact us to share ideas and get involved 


the potential gains from vertical linkages (as per Dale and Newman; see 
Introduction), particularly in a small city where financial limitations may 
open avenues for powerful global corporations to manipulate local spaces 
to their own advantage. 

While acknowledging that one garden in a small city cannot address 
the multiple dynamics of food production at the global or local levels, the 
Public Produce Project successfully demonstrated that edible gardens and 
urban agriculture initiatives are able to challenge our perception of where 
food production can take place and to prompt conversations about the 
potential for municipalities to grow food in urban settings. If we imagine 
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cities as “strategic terrains,” as Duxbury (2014) suggests, we can conceptu- 
alize localized, creative, and innovative projects within cities as strategic, 
local responses to global conditions (1). Kamloops’ first public produce 
garden became a “strategic terrain” for initiating conversations about in- 
novative urban agriculture initiatives in the city and, consequently, about 
the larger, globalized food system. Its physical location in the downtown 
core, combined with its open access concept, meant that people from all 
walks of life could access the garden and participate in these conversa- 
tions. Open access and participation are important aspects of building 
equality and improving quality of life in cities in general. As the author 
of Public Produce, Darrin Nordahl (2009), points out, “the best place[s] 
to realize the environmental, economic, and equitable benefits of a more 
local system of agriculture may not be in some rural or exurban location, 
but in and among the places we pass by daily on our way to work, home, 
school, commerce, and recreation” (8). The physical location of the Public 
Produce Project was exactly this: half a block from City Hall, adjacent to 
a well-travelled sidewalk, on a main street. It sat across the street from a 
locally owned restaurant that prides itselfin serving local food. It shared a 
wall with the Kamloops Immigrant Services office, a community organi- 
zation that “deliver[s] programs and activities designed to facilitate immi- 
grants, visible minorities, first-generation Canadians and their families in 
becoming full and equal members of Canadian society.” A locally owned 
café, a volunteer-run thrift store, and the city’s main Royal Bank branch 
were the garden’s other nearby neighbours. It is significant to note that 
the garden was located on a route that employees from City Hall, the BC 
Lottery Corporation (BCLC), and the Cornerstone, a large office building 
containing approximately 20 businesses, walked every day to get coffee or 
go for lunch. This means that dozens of people passed by the garden on a 
daily basis for two full growing seasons. 

To assist in our discussion of the Kamloops Public Produce Project 
and to frame the concepts of leadership, learning, and collaboration as 
fundamental concepts in building equality of quality of life in a small 
city, we draw on a range of authors offering theoretical and practical in- 
sights into transforming urban spaces and ultimately changing our re- 
lationships with each other and our cities. Charles Montgomery (2013) 
reminds us that the power to change the way we live, work, and play in 
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our urban spaces often is in our own hands and, fundamentally, rests in 
thoughtful, playful design. The Kamloops Public Produce Project exem- 
plified the potential for playful, welcoming design to engage residents and 
influence policy by leading through example. Within the context of em- 
powerment and the re-visioning of urban spaces, we also recognize the 
work of Duxbury (2014), which draws attention to the importance of lo- 
calized, collaborative social processes and networks as being significant 
to building sustainable cities. We draw on the work of Dale and Newman 
(2010) to explore the role of government and the network structure that 
supports bridging, bonding, and vertical forms of social capital. Through 
a Community Capitals Framework (CCF), Emery and Flora (2006) illus- 
trate how increases in social capital can create a spiraling-up process that 
mutually reinforces other community capitals—a necessary condition of 
sustainable community development. If the flow of assets increases across 
community capitals (natural, cultural, human, social, political, financial, 
and built), then the assets gained in one capital are likely to increase assets 
in another capital, resulting in an upward spiral (2006). Consequently, the 
“best entry point to spiraling up is social capital” (23), as it draws on con- 
nections among people and organizations and provides the social “glue” 
to make things happen (21). 

In the context of the garden, the interaction among the natural, cul- 
tural, human, social, political, and financial capitals stimulated an in- 
crease in assets across all of these community capitals. The location of the 
garden (natural), the initial startup grant (financial), and the abilities and 
skills people used to build the garden site and access further resources 
(human) resulted in an increased flow of assets across the capitals. Social 
capital is perhaps the most important in mobilizing resources, bringing 
people and organizations together, and creating an integrated strategy to 
make things happen. In the context of a grassroots approach, the increase 
in social capital also builds political capital as people find their own voice 
and through alternative actions contribute to the well-being of the com- 
munity. Emery and Flora (2006) suggest the entry point for community 
change begins with critical investments in social capital. Additionally, 
Lon Dubinsky (2006) provides a foundation for exploring the theoretical 
implications of the geographical and social proximity of people, organ- 
izations, and neighbourhoods. Dubinsky suggests, “Proximities within a 
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city equally give meaning, shape, and effect to cultural production and 
participation” (96). Dubinsky expands on this, explaining that “proximity 
in its many forms is a key factor in the cultural life of the small city. It 
has symbolic significance and determines to some degree the location and 
flow of social and cultural capital” (97). The concept of proximity is useful 
in understanding the impact and influence of the Public Produce Project 
because it helps to frame the garden project through the factors of access, 
public interaction, and political visibility. Proximity also works to connect 
the physical garden space with discourses of place, community collabora- 
tion, and leadership. 

In addition to framing the Public Produce Project through the concept 
of proximity, we suggest that the project successfully transformed a space 
into a place. As such, we draw from social geographers and place theorists 
such as Doreen Massey, Yi-Fu Tuan (1974), and Lucy Lippard (1997), 
who, among many others, suggest that spaces become places when people 
spend time in them, care for them, tell stories about them, and, connect 
with them. Doreen Massey’s work (1994) provides a vocabulary to discuss 
the “need to conceptualize space as constructed out of interrelations, as 
the simultaneous coexistence of social interrelations and interactions 
at all spatial scales, from the most local level to the most global” (264). 
Massey’s seminal text Space, Place, and Gender laid the groundwork for 
an understanding of space as socially constructed. In an interview from 
2013, Massey reminds us that spatial relations are material but never void 
of social interactions or exchanges; in fact, social relations themselves 
produce geographies (Warburton, 2013). Tuan (1974) considers the ways in 
which people interact with and form attachments to space, suggesting that 
“what begins as undifferentiated space becomes place as we get to know 
it better and endow it with value” (6). Lippard (2013) points out that it is 
easier to identify a place than it is to create one and, most importantly, that 
understanding a place requires spending time in that place to understand 
its social complexities and details: “It’s hard to make a place. It’s easier to 
recognize a place, but that means you have to learn to read it, see what it’s 
used for, who goes there and why, where, when” (3). 

We framed our study of the Public Produce Project as a space trans- 
formed into a place through citizen-led engagement, and we narrowed 
our focus to the intersection of geographical space and place theory 
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and the discourse of alternative food politics (Harris 2010; DuPuis and 
Goodman 2005; Hinrichs 2007; Massey 2007; Amin 2002). How we con- 
struct our social and political relationships with place is of considerable 
significance to how alternative food initiatives are perceived in the con- 
text of urban spaces. 


Our Approach 


As researchers, our own proximity to the project was integral to our re- 
search approach. We were both involved as participants in the Kamloops 
Public Produce Project from its outset. In 2011, we participated in the 
project’s conceptualization and construction, and the planting and main- 
tenance of the garden. We also contributed to the Strategic Plan (2012) 
and the Public Produce Start-up Guide (2012). In addition, we contributed 
to several municipal and community grant proposals between 2012 and 
2013. While we were not the primary grant holders, we did contribute to 
the grant applications. Grassroots-level initiatives often lack the kind of 
research that is so critical to the success and longevity of citizen-led proj- 
ects. As researchers, we were able to use our research results to highlight 
the value of community-university research partnerships through letters 
of support for KFPC’s grant applications, progress reports, and presenta- 
tions to City Council. In the capacity of participant observers, we were able 
to witness, document, and participate in the complex issues of leadership, 
networking, community collaboration, and funding—all the realities that 
need to be considered when reflecting on what it means to act locally. 

The Kamloops Public Produce Project has been an ideal project to 
engage with, not only as an object of academic inquiry but also as a place 
of lived experience and praxis: “lived experience is central [...] to the 
subject of place” (Lippard 1997, 5). Thus, the purpose of this chapter is not 
to engage in an objective case study of the garden or to draw broad gener- 
alizations about gardens or garden projects. Instead, we use this chapter 
as an opportunity to provide a critical, pragmatic discussion about the 
complexities of the Public Produce Project, with the hopes of illuminating 
what it means to work collaboratively to transform a space into a pub- 
lic place, with a desired outcome of improving both quality of place and 
equality of quality of life. 
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Formal Network Linkages 


Kamloops Public Produce Project 
Thompson- Shuswap Master 
Gardeners 
Kamloops Food Policy Council 
Interior Health Authority (funding) 
Tri-City Contracting (land) 
Urban Systems 
Kamloops Community Gardens 
City of Kamloops 
Thompson Rivers University 
(Small Cities CURA) 


Media 
Our blog, Facebook, 
email, posters 
Local Media Outlets: 
TV, radio, newspaper 


Donors 


Royal Bank of Canada, Artizan 
Horticulture, Home Hardware, 
Painless Underground Irrigation, 
Everyone’s Eden, Greenhouse 
Design and Construction 


Informal Network Linkages 


Community Groups 


School District #73 
Interior Community Services Interior 
Indigenous 
Friendship Society 
Kamloops Food Bank 
Open Door Group’s Garden Gate The 
United Way 
Kamloops Farmers Market 


Individual Community Members 
with similar interests: 
food security, urban spaces, 
healthy city 


Cooks, Gardeners, Wanderers, Artists, 
Municipal Government Staff, Farmers, 
Teachers, Students, Nurses, Carpenters, 
the Elderly, Restaurant Owners, 
Downtown Business Owners, 
Kamloops Immigration Society 


FIGURE 4.2. Public Produce Project Network by Robin Reid and Kendra Besanger. 


Design by Moneca Jantzen, Daily Designz. 
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The Story of the Garden 


Early Spring 


In January 2011, a building was razed at the east end of Victoria Street, 
the main street in downtown Kamloops. In the wake of the demolition, a 
space taking up half a city block was left vacant. 

Curious about the newly vacant space, a few Kamloops residents who 
had previously connected through a local not-for-profit agency called the 
Kamloops Food Policy Council (KFPC)! met to discuss ideas for the future 
of the site. At the time, the group members imagined a garden oasis in the 
middle of downtown: a space filled with benches, raised garden beds, and 
edible plants. A few weeks later, the residents set up a meeting with Casey 
VanDongen, the person they thought was the sole owner of the land, and 
the group pitched the idea of installing a temporary, edible demonstration 
garden on his site. During that meeting, the group learned that the space 
actually consisted of three lots, not one. At that point, VanDongen was 
unable to develop anything on the site because his lots were split in two 
by the second owner.” VanDongen expressed an interest in purchasing the 
middle lot, so he could own the entire space, but had been unable to do so 
up until that point. So, when the group proposed setting up a temporary 
garden, he offered up one of his two lots: the narrow lot, adjacent to the 
Cornerstone Building, on the west end of the space (see Figure 4.3). 

After gaining permission to use the lot, the group needed to secure 
funding in order to move the project ahead. One of the group members, 
a co-chair of the Kamloops Food Policy Council and, by profession, a 
dietitian with the regional health authority, Interior Health, alerted the 
group to a grant opportunity with Interior Health. In March 2011, the 
group successfully applied for $4,500 in funding through Interior Health’s 
Community Food Action Initiative Grant. The funding provided the 
group with essential resources to go forward and leverage other sources 
of funding, both in cash and in kind. The process of writing the grant also 
helped the group establish the primary objectives of the garden as well as 
a project timeline. 
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SOUTH SOUTH SOUTH SOUTH 
LotA Lot B Lot C Cornerstone 
Vacant Vacant Vacant Building 

(owned by 
VanDongen) Kamloops 
(owned by Owner/developer Immigrant Society 
VanDongen) began erecting a Site of Office and 20+ other 
building in 2013 produce businesses 
garden 
NORTH NORTH NORTH NORTH 


FIGURE 4.3. Division of Vacant Space on Victoria Street in Kamloops. 


The group stated that the garden would do the following: 


e Actas a demonstration project for public produce 


e Increase awareness about local food security and 
healthy food 


e Actas a tool to educate residents about growing 
edibles 


e Encourage the creation of municipal policy that 
would support urban agricultural initiatives on public 
and private land 


The group partnered with two local Kamloops organizations to submit the 
grant to Interior Health: the already nationally successful Kamloops Food 
Policy Council (KFPC) and the well-established Thompson-Shuswap 
Master Gardeners Association. The application was successful, which 
was a fundamental to the success of the project. Without the $4,500 in 
funding, it would not have been possible for the group to leverage the human 
and financial resources necessary to build the garden. The grant money 
funded the levelling of the lot and the purchasing of the wood and soil 
for the raised beds. But, perhaps more importantly, it also allowed critical 
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communications and community outreach work to be done. The group 
was tasked with asking for community and business support for a project 
that the community had never seen before. Knowing this would be one of 
the biggest challenges, the group hired a local artist very early on to create 
a poster and a visual identity for the project. From there, they had the 
capacity to go out into the community and explain the project’s purpose 
and ask for support. 

In addition to the grant funding, the connections and proximity of 
the group to the local community made outreach possible. The core work- 
ing group of the Public Produce Project came to consist of the co-chair 
of KFPC (also a dietitian at the Interior Health Authority); the Kamloops 
Community Gardens coordinator (also a landscape designer by trade); 
the president of the Thompson-Shuswap Master Gardeners Association; 
an assistant professor at Thompson Rivers University (TRU); students in 
Visual Arts and Interdisciplinary Studies programs at TRU; a resident who 
had grown up in Kamloops and had been attending KFPC meetings for a 
few months, prior to the initiation of the project, and became the project’s 
coordinator; and, more peripherally, other members of the KFPC. 

The individuals who formed the Public Produce Project working 
group had relevant and diverse strengths, insights, and skill sets, as 
well as important local connections and networks to contribute to the 
project. They differed in background, age, and experience; some had 
never gardened, while others had made careers of it. Each group member 
also had specific ties to the local business community that made in- 
kind donations possible. For example, the irrigation was installed by a 
local company who provided in-kind labour and supplies in exchange 
for having their name on the welcome sign. The actual construction 
and daily maintenance of the garden relied heavily on the collaborative 
efforts of volunteers, community organizations, and local networks. These 
varied types of networks are what Dale and Newman (2010) pronounce 
as crucial to “accessing more diverse kinds of capital, particularly social 
linking ties” (8). Collaborative strategies are fundamental to Emery and 
Flora’s (2006) “spiraling up process,” whereby the flow of assets increases 
across community capitals (natural, cultural, human, social, political, 
financial, and built), resulting in a mutually reinforcing increase in all 
assets. The group members’ previous investments and connections to their 
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local community meant they could effectively utilize and mobilize their 
networks and resources to the benefit of the garden. 

In addition to the materials and expert labour donated by local com- 
panies, contributions from local not-for-profit organizations were essen- 
tial to the garden’s progress and success. The combined and collective 
labour, time, and resources of the group and all of the community con- 
tributors successfully leveraged an astounding $35,000 from the initial 
$4,500 grant. A “Day of Caring” was organized through the United Way. 
Through this initiative, Royal Bank of Canada (RBC) employees spent a 
day in the garden moving soil into the raised beds. On that same day, 
a smaller not-for-profit organization called Garden Gate also provided 
labour and donated seedlings. Garden Gate is a local horticulture proj- 
ect and training centre that promotes healthy eating and active living for 
persons with mental health challenges. Students from the nearby Stuart 
Wood Elementary School helped with the planting of the garden, which 
also engaged them in conversations about edible gardening and food se- 
curity, and brought a younger generation from the community into the 
garden. In one day, three otherwise unrelated groups spent time in the 
space together, contributing to a local place-making initiative that would 
not have been possible without their participation. One way to understand 
the strength built through these community partnerships is through 
Dubinsky’s (2005) notion of “culture of participation; a type of social capi- 
tal stretching across sectors, age groups and neighbourhoods” (81). 

The garden also engaged university students and professors. Students 
from TRU were given an opportunity to apply innovative and creative 
methods to engage with the space. For example, one student in the Visual 
Arts program at TRU documented the development of the garden though 
a series of photographs. Another Visual Arts student constructed a biode- 
gradable mural on the back wall of the Cornerstone building, directly ad- 
jacent to the garden. Additionally, a Bachelor of Interdisciplinary Studies 
student at TRU used qualitative research methods to investigate public 
responses to the garden. These three students came into contact with the 
garden through Community University Research Alliance (CURA). In 
essence, the garden provided an ideal space for work study projects and 
research collaborations with community partners. All of these engage- 
ments built community awareness and connections, while simultaneously 
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sharing knowledge and resources fundamental to community collabora- 
tions (Garrett-Petts 2005). 


Early Summer 


At the beginning of May 2011, the garden beds had been built, soil had 
been delivered, but edibles had not been planted yet.* Residents were 
starting to hear about the project, but many were still unaware. The KFPC 
hosted a two-day public produce event, consisting of a local stakeholders’ 
workshop and a public talk given by Darrin Nordahl, author of Public 
Produce (2009). Nordahl is a landscape architect and community planner 
who has used public produce policies and practices to transform the urban 
landscape of Davenport, Iowa. The KFPC hosted Nordahl at Thompson 
Rivers University for a public presentation about the potential of public 
produce to transform cities. Additionally, a stakeholders’ workshop called 
“Designing Healthy Cities” was hosted by the City of Kamloops and facil- 
itated by Nordahl and two employees from Urban Systems, a local urban 
design firm. The goals of the workshop were to: 


e inform key stakeholders of the progressive, 
community-minded initiatives taking place in urban 
settings—specifically to discuss development, design, 
and policy as they relate to the production of local food. 


e begin creating a strategy that would move Kamloops 
forward in both policy and practice. 


The workshop attracted approximately 45 people and successfully created 
a space for discussing practical ways through which we might collectively 
address urban food production initiatives. Workshop attendees (stakehold- 
ers) included private business owners, municipal staff, Thompson-Nicola 
Regional District (TNRD) staff, Interior Health Authority (IHA) staff, 
members of not-for-profit / community organizations, School District 
73 staff, developers, and city councillors. Duxbury (2014) has highlight- 
ed the importance of “collaborative social processes, diverse knowledge 
and perspectives, and citizen participation” (1) as being significant to city 
planning and citizen responses to issues of sustainability at the global and 
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local levels, and the workshop exemplified the power of citizen participa- 
tion and perspectives. The goals of the workshop and the initiation of the 
garden on Victoria Street were complementary because they empowered 
people to imagine alternatives to traditional urban landscaping. Nordahl’s 
concept of public produce invites people to consider municipal land as ide- 
al for growing food. He argues that municipalities have land, staff, irriga- 
tion, and all of the resources required to maintain parks and gardens; thus 
edibles can be grown assuming a redirection of resources. As a result of 
this collective visioning process and the citizen participation, the City of 
Kamloops gathered key citizen input for future public produce initiatives 
in Kamloops. 

A few weeks after the workshop, the garden was planted by way of 
the “Big Public Plant-In.” City councillors, business owners, community 
organizations, students, and friends and family of the core public pro- 
duce group participated by planting seedlings that had been donated by 
community organizations. Local master gardeners led the plant-in and 
incorporated important educational gardening tips throughout the day. 
For Charles Montgomery (2013), the pursuit of urban happiness relies 
on strong positive relationships that build community across private and 
public spaces. Thus, the “Big Public Plant-In” exemplified the kind of 
space and event where such relationships are formed, and the garden site, 
thereafter, became a nexus for these kinds of relationships. 


Summer 


Throughout the summer, the garden thrived. It was well utilized and very 
well respected. Beans disappeared quickly, squash blossoms were harvest- 
ed, tomatoes ripened beautifully and then vanished, and the space became 
a tiny, fertile oasis in the middle of the city’s downtown core. “Lunch and 
Learn” workshops were held in the garden; edibles were donated to down- 
town businesses (to extend the garden’s reach along Victoria Street); and 
information about the garden was distributed during public events and 
street carnivals. 

By mid-August, the garden was in full bloom and the team organized 
a grand opening—another chance for site-specific community engage- 
ment. Citizens, community organizations, the mayor, downtown business 
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FIGURE 4.4. Educational signs in the garden. Photo by Bonnie Klohn, 2011. 


ce Project 
g Kamloops public Produce pri 


FIGURE 4.5. Onsite photo—Kamloops Public Produce Project. Photo by Bonnie Klohn, 2011. 
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owners, and the media were invited to share a midday potluck feast to 
celebrate the grand opening and marvel at the success of this tiny, tempo- 
rary, and delicious garden. The grand opening, aptly named the “Gala in 
the Garden,” brought even more publicity to the Public Produce Project. 
Through the workshops, volunteer sessions, and celebrations, the garden 
came to exemplify the power that vibrant public spaces hold, and the per- 
suasive political potential they can create when successful. 


Putting the Garden into Context: Community 
Collaboration 


How we collaborate, and with whom, is important to the overall success of 
any project that relies on community support. Dubinsky (2006) acknowl- 
edges that collaboration, through multiple organizational structures, re- 
lies on a lexicon of “strategic alliances, shared resources, co-productions, 
co-sponsorships, and cross-sectoral partnerships.” He also suggests that 
these collaborations “govern, if not determine, the organization of many 
activities, including cultural production and participation” (99). In the be- 
ginning, the Public Produce Project was faced with three large challeng- 
es: raising adequate funds for the project; putting forth a new, unusual, 
and untested idea in the community; and acquiring credibility as a new 
community initiative. In order to meet these challenges, the Kamloops 
Public Produce Project—as a new, unknown group—needed to partner 
with an organization that had already established itself in the community. 
As mentioned, this partnership was beneficial during the grant-writing 
process and helped them to secure adequate funds for the project, but it 
was also beneficial to the project’s continued success in the communi- 
ty. The KFPC, being a well-established, grassroots organization, had al- 
ready experienced significant success in the community. When the Public 
Produce Project reached out to the community for support and in order 
to grow awareness of the garden project, they were able to reference the 
KFPC, which already had name recognition throughout the community. 
The Public Produce Project’s connection to the KFPC was also particu- 
larly helpful in dealing with the municipality. The KFPC had been work- 
ing with the City of Kamloops for many years, so the fact that the Public 
Produce Project operated beneath the umbrella of the KFPC added to the 
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validity of the project. It also made connecting with the right city staff 
much easier. Establishing connections with decision makers and author- 
ity figures such as government helps build “vertical ties” and enhances 
the network structure described by Dale and Newman (2010). They argue 
that “the network structure that is necessary for sustainable community 
development is one that is open, diverse, and involves social capital ties at 
the bridging and vertical levels” (9). 

The Public Produce Project’s connection to the KFPC also made con- 
necting with volunteers much easier and, not surprisingly, these volun- 
teers became an essential part of getting the idea of the garden out into the 
community. Not only could these volunteers tend to the garden on a daily 
basis, they were able to connect with local businesses in the downtown 
and spread the word. Through the “Adopt an Edible” initiative, the volun- 
teers provided one small planter full of edible plants to each of the busi- 
nesses to place outside their storefronts. The planter pots served to initiate 
a discussion with customers about the garden initiative down the street. 
Eleven businesses participated in the initiative and maintained their ed- 
ibles throughout the growing season. A few of the businesses continued 
to grow edibles in pots the next year. Although Adopt an Edible did not 
last as a community-driven initiative, several downtown restaurants con- 
tinued to grow herbs on their patio, even after the Public Produce Project 
was moved to its second location (on the North Shore of the city). In April 
2013 the garden was moved to Elm Street on the North Shore. Through 
a partnership with a private landowner and a community organization 
called ASK Wellness, the garden found a new home. The actual location of 
the garden is described by the garden coordinator as an “in between site,” 
one that is between a shopping area and a main street on the North Shore 
that sees more vehicle traffic than pedestrians. In the first season the gar- 
den was well received by residents in the area, as indicated by one resident 
who described it as “a miracle in her neighbourhood.” She also recalled 
two seniors from the nearby Renaissance seniors low-income apartment 
building walking by and stopping to share their stories of their own gar- 
dens they had tended before moving into assisted living (see Chapter 7: 
Conclusion for more insights into the South Shore and North Shore land- 
scapes, and the new public produce leadership). 
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The motivation for establishing collaborative networks in the context 
of the garden were closely aligned with what Dubinsky (2006) identifies 
as an organic collaboration—and self-interested collaboration. While the 
Public Produce Project’s initial collaboration with the KFPC happened or- 
ganically, through various serendipitous meetings and conversations and 
brainstorming between community members, the formal partnership was 
created knowing that the KFPC would provide legitimacy and mentorship 
for a young project, still in the early stages of conceptualization. This pur- 
poseful alignment is what Dubinsky (2006) refers to as self-interest, colla- 
boration whereby “one or more parties will be specifically self-interested 
from the outset—on the lookout, as it were, for possible partnerships and 
alliances” (100). Dubinsky (2005) has pointed out that long-standing pools 
of social and cultural capital are instrumental in providing a continuity of 
engagement and participation in cultural activities in Kamloops, and the 
same can be said for the success of the Public Produce Project. According 
to Dubinsky, social capital in Kamloops is built on leadership and citizen 
participation, social ties, alliances, and other supportive voluntary activ- 
ities (82). The Public Produce Project is an enactment of the culture of 
participation to which Dubinsky refers. The goal from the outset was to 
demonstrate, through practice, the capacity that community groups and 
municipalities have to make their cities more food-secure. The outcomes 
that were achieved by the end of the 2011 summer growing season well 
surpassed the initial expectations set out by the group, and good news 
arrived in 2012 when the project was granted access to the lot for a second 
year in a row. 


Putting the Garden into Context: The Transformative 
Power of Engaging Spaces 


One of the goals for equality of quality of life set forth by Montgomery is 
the notion that cities “should enable us to build and strengthen the bonds 
between friends, families and strangers that give life meaning, bonds 
that represent the city’s greatest achievement and opportunity” (43). In 
support of this goal, Montgomery (2013) draws from a number of exam- 
ples around the world where people have taken slices of urban land and 
transformed them into spaces that are interactive and engaging. The 120 x 
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15-foot parcel of land the garden project occupied was a long and narrow 
shape, and we hypothesize that the size and shape of this garden played 
an important role in encouraging interaction among strangers. The nar- 
row width brought people into close proximity, which encouraged con- 
versation and engagement. Montgomery (2013) proposes that “with the 
right triangulation, even the ugliest of places can be infused with the 
warmth that turns strangers into familiars by giving us enough reason to 
slow down” (167). Architect William Lim (2002) shares this perspective 
when he suggests that “the unexpected can sometimes be realized in the 
transformation of cracks and gaps from dead zones to extraordinary vi- 
brant sites” (2). Perhaps the garden was a “hinge between an ordered and 
disordered space” that encouraged people to slow down and take a look 
(Jones 2007, 72); or perhaps it was the aesthetic and welcoming design that 
came forward and punctuated the neglected awkward spaces. Drawing on 
Dutch architect Jan Gel’s studies of street edges, Montgomery has focused 
on the emotional responses people have to antisocial spaces versus spaces 
of conviviality. In his own study in New York, Montgomery found people 
were more likely to feel despondent and walk quickly through urban spac- 
es of blank walls, sharp edges, uniform facades, or those fallen into disre- 
pair. On the other hand, people are more likely to walk more slowly and 
pause in urban spaces that contain varied forms and functions, openings, 
and inviting features (Montgomery 2013, 161). 

The Public Produce Project garden was a peculiar space in that it in- 
terrupted the normal flow of the downtown core. Its presence was un- 
expected and surprising. Additionally, its public, non-gated design also 
challenged pre-established notions of gated community gardens. Unlike 
most community gardens, public produce gardens are not gated, and indi- 
vidually leased plots do not exist. The food belongs to no one specifically 
and is accessible to everyone. Furthermore, anyone can contribute to the 
space through watering, weeding, and general maintenance; and no one 
is restricted from entering the space. In a public park, you can enjoy the 
space freely but you cannot pick the flowers or plant something in the gar- 
den beds. In community gardens, you most often have a key, a designated 
lock, and a sense that whatever you plant will be yours to eat when it is 
ready. In a public produce garden, there are no guarantees that what you 
planted will be there when you want it. At the same time, you can take 
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anything you want and contribute however you please. The space itself 
invites public engagement and challenges the sense of ownership that so 
frequently dictates public behaviour in urban spaces. 

The potential benefits of public produce are many, but it is also im- 
portant that the language used to describe the garden does not create a 
perception of inclusion and exclusion. For example, when the Victoria 
Street garden was first relocated to Elm Street in 2013, the term “pov- 
erty reduction garden” was being used. The KFPC engaged in a discus- 
sion about the implications of this terminology, and it was decided that 
any reference to poverty reduction was inappropriate. One garden that 
subsists on such a small amount of funding cannot take on the burden 
of such a task as poverty reduction. Such language also reinforces the 
perception that public produce and urban agriculture initiatives are for 
the poor. The signage used for the entrance of the garden is equally im- 
portant in ensuring the public perception is consistent with the notion of 
free, accessible food for everyone. The signage used at the entrance of the 
Victoria Street garden, “Kamloops Public Produce Project,” was moved to 
the entrance of the garden on Elm Street to maintain consistency in the 
messaging and encourage access and participation in the garden from all 
members of the community. 


Putting the Garden into Context: What Does Public 
Mean, Anyway? 


The public garden concept was not immediately clear to people. Some were 
confused as to the purpose of the garden: Was it public or private? Who 
was the produce intended for? According to Reid, Besanger, and Klohn 
(2013), “The concept of public produce is new to most people, the concept 
of free is foreign to many and the concept of communal is not something 
that our society practices very often” (219). Comments collected from 
people visiting the garden and through a comment/suggestion box at the 
entrance to the garden indicated that many appreciated the garden but 
had not taken any food because they wanted to leave the produce for those 
in need. The assumption that public produce gardens are only for times 
of necessity or for those in need may belong to a history of people com- 
ing together in the production, harvest, and preservation of food during 
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times of economic hardship, such as the Victory gardens during World 
War II. In her book City Farmer, Johnson (2011) acknowledges that public 
food gardens (in North America) are often assumed to be for those in 
the lower socio-economic classes for which the need to grow food reflects 
an individual’s circumstances and reduced status (Reid, Besanger, and 
Klohn 2013). 

In addition to the perception that the garden was created for “those 
in need,” numerous comments from the public expressed surprise that 
the ungated garden had not been vandalized. Through interviews and in- 
formal conversations with the general public passing through the garden, 
there was a general concern that the garden would eventually be vandal- 
ized—because of the downtown location and the fact that it was not gated. 
One patron stated, “People will ruin it. What’s the point? Everything gets 
vandalized anyway.” Another patron voiced a concern that was heard 
frequently: “people will contaminate it,” and hence they would “never 
eat from the garden.” Before the project commenced, a city councillor 
suggested that people might “inject the tomatoes with heroin.” These as- 
sumptions are particularly noteworthy in that they speak to a perception 
that places without supervision or gates will be vandalized. The garden 
was never vandalized or contaminated, and garbage was never found in 
the produce planters, which suggests that a certain respect was given to 
the plants. In its two-year existence in the downtown core, the garden 
was never mistreated. On the contrary, the garden promoted community 
interaction and respect. Business owners nearby suggested that the gar- 
den improved that part of the street and even made the area more inviting 
for patrons. 

Interesting questions emerged from interviews with the Public 
Produce Project coordinators regarding the social construction of place. 
For example, do we know whether the space was respected because it was 
public or because it was a garden? Would the treatment of the garden 
change if the garden were to be situated in a different place in the city? 
Do we respond differently to community-generated spaces than we do to 
public parks? Does bottom-up, participatory design elicit a different kind 
of respect or engagement than top-down design supported by corporate 
sponsorships? The intent of the garden was to create a place where every- 
one would feel welcome and could enjoy both as a place of reprieve and as 
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a source of healthy food. The diversity of people who used the garden for 
various purposes is worth noting—business people, pedestrians, homeless 
people, students, city staff, commuters, and patrons of the downtown all 
spent time in the garden. Each visitor to the garden had their own person- 
al stories to tell. 

A woman visiting Kamloops Immigrant Services* was thrilled to see 
Asian greens such as mizuna and kohlrabi in the garden, since she had not 
encountered these vegetables in Canada (Reid, Besanger, and Klohn 2013). 
The brightly coloured garden bench provided a peaceful place for a young 
business owner to take a break and think about her grandmother who 
had recently passed away. Around this same bench, cigarette butts and 
empty bottles were found by a volunteer during a scheduled early morning 
watering. Interestingly, this small amount of garbage was placed directly 
under the bench, not in the garden beds themselves. We hypothesized that 
people had spent some evening time in the garden, enjoying one anoth- 
er’s company and a few drinks. The garden transformed an awkward and 
unusable space into an open access community space: a place of refuge 
and conviviality that challenged public perceptions of how we engage with 
urban spaces. 


Putting the Garden into Context: Place, Proximity, 
and Politics 


By now, the problematic characteristics inherent in the conventional 
food system have been well documented, including the physical and 
psychological disconnection that occurs when our food comes from 
places we don’t know and is distributed through complex systems we don’t 
recognize (Tracey 2011). Within alternative food networks (AFN), some 
activists view food systems embedded in the “local” as the counter to the 
unsustainable structure of the “global” domination of the conventional 
food system (Harris 2010). However, employing a defensive perspective 
of localism in response to globalism is criticized by number of authors as 
reactionary and regressive (Hinrichs 2007; DuPuis and Goodman 2005). 
According to Harris: 
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The message from critical commentaries of AFN activism, 
and indeed from critical human geography, is that in order 
to explore the politics of such place-based activism, concepts 
like “place” and “the local” cannot be taken as ontologically 
given: they must be recognized as social constructions (366). 


With respect to the literature, Harris is in agreement with a number of 
authors (Agnew 2005; Creswell 2004; Massey 1999; Hinrichs 2007) who 
point out “that space and place are defined with reference to each other; 
and that the terms are co-constitutive” (359). Within this perspective of 
space and place as relational, the global and local nexuses inform each 
other as opposed to being binary opponents. For Harris, this assertion 
of place as open, collaborative, and constituted through social relations 
is viewed as vital to maintaining the possibility of generating political 
change from “grassroots” organizations (359). 

In the case of the Public Produce Project, the garden was a grassroots 
pilot project intended to engage the community in new approaches to food 
security issues and urban agriculture. Although the City of Kamloops’ 
Sustainable Kamloops Plan (2010) acknowledged the potential for edible 
landscaping practices and food security, and urban agriculture was be- 
coming part of the public lexicon, it takes time for city administrators, 
elected officials, and urban planning departments to embrace the ideology 
of edible landscapes at the municipal level. For example, during the early 
months of developing the public produce garden, a group of anonymous 
food activists engaged in “guerrilla’-style planting of edibles in planter 
boxes in the public square outside of the main public library and Thompson 
Nicola Regional District (TNRD) administrative building. The location of 
the square and administrative offices is five blocks east of the public pro- 
duce garden, at the opposite end of Victoria Street. Although members of 
the public voiced their support for the “guerrilla” edibles by writing letters 
to the editors of local newspapers, the produce was eventually uprooted 
by the TNRD administration, who was not very happy about the surrep- 
titiously planted vegetables. The TNRD “had a liability concern and had 
intended to planters for floral beautification of the square” (Youds 2011, 
June 17). The response from the TNRD reveals how traditional decorative 
landscaping in public spaces is the common default. The Public Produce 
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Project group offered to adopt the uprooted vegetables and replanted them 
in the public produce garden. 

Due to the proximity of the garden near City Hall and the downtown 
business centre, city administrators, staff, councillors, and the general 
public were able to watch the progress of the garden during their daily 
commute. Prior to the Public Produce Project, edible landscaping initia- 
tives in Kamloops were, for the most part, visually and spatially minimal.’ 
Hence, the location of the garden was instrumental in demonstrating to 
the municipal government that it is feasible to use urban spaces to grow 
food, and simultaneously beautify the downtown urban landscape. The 
Public Produce Project is an excellent example of the way in which cit- 
izen engagement on a local level changed the municipality’s approach to 
food policy. Edible landscaping, public fruit trees in parks, and public 
produce have entered the lexicon of Kamloops city planners. In fact, the 
city received a large grant for street improvement along the south shore of 
the Thompson River—the Lorne Street Improvement Project. At a KFPC 
meeting in May 2012, it was explained that the city’s success in attaining 
the grant was due to the edible landscaping initiatives that were written 
into the application. The Lorne Street Improvement project, now complete, 
further demonstrates how urban agriculture and municipal planning can 
transform the way that Kamloops will look and taste in the future. 

The municipality made great strides in demonstrating its willing- 
ness to grow public produce on municipal lands. Not only did the city 
place public produce into its budget, they set into action a municipally 
run public produce garden that was constructed 2012. On June 7, 2012, 
the City of Kamloops issued a press release announcing the brand new 
“Kamloops Showcase Community Garden” at McDonald Park, which was 
a formal partnership of the City of Kamloops and Interior Community 
Services (ICS). The McDonald Park showcase garden was Kamloops’ first 
municipal-led and maintained public produce garden. It was planted in 
McDonald Park near a residential area and not far from the primary busi- 
ness district. The garden was fenced but not locked, and it was a com- 
bination of community garden plots (assigned plots) and public produce 
areas (not assigned and available to anyone). However, the municipality’s 
configuration of social capital as it relates to bridging and mobilization of 
resources may be quite different from the grassroots approach used at the 
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Victoria Street garden. For example, to attain funding for this garden, the 
city applied for a grant with Scotts Canada. This funding was meant to 
initiate a “Showcase” community garden and a municipally funded and 
organized public produce garden. The application was successful and the 
showcase garden received a $5,000 injection of cash from Scotts Canada’s 
“Grol000 initiative” and another $5,000 in Scotts Canada products. The 
grant from Scotts Canada provoked important and challenging questions 
in terms of community collaboration and leadership at the municipal level. 
The benefits of the project were that Kamloops was only one of two cities 
in Canada selected to receive this grant. One could argue that the commu- 
nity benefits of a demonstration garden and a community garden in the 
park outweigh any of the associated negative perceptions of the partner- 
ship with Scotts Canada. Others question the city’s choice of partners in 
developing the showcase community garden and demonstration gardens. 

Because community gardens in Kamloops are organic by regulation, 
the Community Gardens Coordinator could not utilize any of the Scotts 
products. She chose to receive bark mulch, which was immediately buried 
under the gazebo, so that the mulch would not touch any of the plants. The 
Public Produce Project’s initiative works within the same, deliberate poli- 
tics of organic growing practices and supports sustainable, local economies 
when it is able to. Scotts Canada is the sole distributor of Monsanto’s herbi- 
cide Roundup, and this fact alone does not jive with the political position 
of the Kamloops Food Policy Council. The city’s acceptance of a very small 
injection of cash was troubling to members of the KFPC because it demon- 
strated how corporate donations can often derail the focus and purpose of 
local public spaces as sites of community collaboration and engagement. 
For a $5,000 cash donation (and $5,000 product donation, all of which 
remained unused) in a $70,000 garden site, Scotts was able to leverage their 
investment into a marketing opportunity for their gardening products. 
Brightly coloured T-shirts with Scotts logos were worn by children, City 
of Kamloops staff, and Communities in Bloom members involved in the 
opening of the showcase garden. The grand opening of this Scotts gar- 
den resembled the garden section of a big box store and, through both 
aesthetic and tone, emphasized the business partnership rather than the 
years of community efforts related to food security. As Dale and Newman 
point out, local networks are composed of social ties, and the structure 
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of those ties influences access to power and resources. Consequently, dif- 
ferent sources of power offer different options as to how space is defined 
and used. The events that took place in the creation of the Victoria Street 
and Elm Street gardens were part of a grassroots initiative that helped to 
cultivate an ethos within the space. The experience at McDonald Park was 
very different. What questions can be asked about leadership and design of 
public spaces under the influence of corporate sponsorship? The increas- 
ing reliance on private funding to subsidize public services and spaces is 
a challenge that is too large to tackle in this chapter but is certainly ever 
present in conversations about community-engaged projects, food securi- 
ty, and grassroots politics, generally speaking. 

While collaboration with community partners is paramount to the 
success of public produce initiatives, the role of volunteers on an ongoing 
basis is significant to grassroots initiatives trying to sustain pools of social 
capital in the long term. For example, as the summer progressed at the 
Victoria Street site and Elm Street relocation, there were fewer volunteers 
in the garden. While we do not have any concrete explanations for the 
decreased participation, we did note that while community partners are 
paramount to building social capital, the success of the public produce 
garden and gardening tasks rely on the continued support of volunteers. 
Without regular volunteers, responsibilities increase for the public pro- 
duce coordinator, in particular. Responsibility also falls on other mem- 
bers of the group, who may have given extra time to the project on top 
of their designated roles. An observation regarding volunteers, offered by 
the public produce coordinator for 2013, was that people did not feel com- 
fortable volunteering if they were not associated with the garden through 
a non-profit group or some other form of formal association with the gar- 
den. Drawing specifically from organizations that already have a strong 
base of volunteers is a consideration for future grassroots initiatives. 


Conclusion and Reflection 


Looking at the Public Produce Project through Dubinsky’s lens of prox- 
imity has enabled us to draw important links between our approach to 
food security and public produce initiatives, as well as to the partnerships 
and community collaborations that are created along the way. If we are to 
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rethink city design and our way of being in urban spaces, citizen partici- 
pation and dialogue that encourages diverse knowledge and perspectives 
is central to city planning (Duxbury 2014). As Gieseking et al. (2014) have 
pointed out, “cities are malleable, pliable and constantly changing and as 
such the experience we have of urban spaces is always a negotiation be- 
tween various powers and influences” (221). We see from Emery and Flora 
(2006) the significance of cultural capital in driving the flow of other cap- 
itals in an upward spiral. However, the quality of the interactions between 
social capital and local leaders (political capital and vertical ties) plays a 
critical role in maintaining an upward spiral—particularly in the case of 
projects such as the public produce garden, positioned to challenge public 
and political perceptions of access, equality, and food security in urban 
public spaces. 

Montgomery’s notions (2013) of what makes a city happy and healthy 
have helped us frame the Public Produce Project as something that 
belongs to a larger cultural shift in urban place making. Contributing 
to this discussion, a number of authors have suggested that a relational 
perspective of place allows for “a non-territorial way of viewing place 
politics in an age of global connectivity” (Amin 2002, 397). As DuPuis 
and Goodman (2005) have pointed out, “an inclusive and reflexive politics 
in place would understand local food systems not as local ‘resistance’ 
against a global capitalist ‘logic’ but as a mutually constitutive, imperfect, 
political process in which the local and the global make each other on 
an everyday basis” (369). As researchers, although we often are engaged 
in traditional academic discourse within our respective disciplines, this 
project has provided us with an opportunity to write a narrative from 
an interdisciplinary position that is both pragmatic and personal. It 
also has given us the opportunity to reflect on the process of initiating, 
creating, and documenting the public produce initiatives that have been 
created in Kamloops. Through the research and writing process, we 
have encountered questions that should be taken up in future research. 
These questions include a focus on the lack of funding, the limited role 
of volunteers in community-engaged projects, and the corporatization of 
community spaces, which raise further questions about where funding 
should come from and what the future of “public spaces” might look like. 
Through our shared experiences in and reflections on the garden, we have 
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FIGURE 4.6. Kamloops Public Produce Project. Artistic rendition of the Public Produce 
Project by Shelaigh Garson, 2013. Courtesy of Shelaigh Garson. 


come to appreciate how public produce gardens can be instrumental in 
situating people in place and creating opportunities for community and 
political engagement in urban agricultural initiatives. 

As Montgomery has suggested, the happy city is one that moves be- 
yond meeting the basic needs of food, shelter, and security. It also builds 
conviviality, recognizes the city’s natural systems, and creates individ- 
ual and collective benefits across public and private spaces. The Public 
Produce Project, which truly extended beyond the physical garden, 
demonstrated the potential of urban sites to become beautiful, inviting 
spaces of collaboration. By creating a place of engagement, reprieve, and 
inclusivity, public produce gardens have the potential to demonstrate the 
viability of local food production, and actively invite people to participate 
in the kind of complex local civic engagement that belongs to the “think 
global, act local” phenomenon. As we have illustrated, “acting locally” 
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is complicated, challenging, full of imperfections, and requires a lot of 
work (as per Shucksmith; Montgomery—see Introduction to this volume). 
This kind of local work and critique needs to come to the forefront of our 
thinking and practice when we consider what exactly we mean when we 
say act local. As researchers at a small university in a small city, the local 
particularities of where we live, study, and work become apparent, partic- 
ularly when working with community partners in reimagining our urban 
spaces. Collaborative initiatives such as the Public Produce Project enable 
multiple perspectives of place and heighten our understanding of equality 
of quality of life issues in Kamloops (see Chapter 7: Conclusion on perpet- 
uation of Public Produce idea on the North Shore). 


NOTES 


1 The Kamloops Food Policy Council is a group that has been bringing food and food 
security-related organizations and individuals together to network for over 20 years. 
The group meets monthly, over potluck dinner, to exchange updates, events, and 
opportunities. 


2 The space is made up of three lots owned by two different owners. It faces north and 
runs along the south side of Victoria Street. The garden was built in the narrow lot 
on the west side of the lot (adjacent to the Cornerstone building). This lot is owned by 
Casey VanDongen, of TriCity Developments. The lot immediately to the east of the 
narrow lot is owned by a different resident and the lot on the furthest east end is also 
owned by VanDongen. The narrow lot, upon which the garden was built, measured 
approximately 4.6 metres (15 feet) wide and 36.5 metres (120 feet) long. 


3 Given the climate in Kamloops, best practices for planting edibles suggest plants should 
go in the ground toward the end of May. 


4 At that time, Kamloops Immigrant Services was the neighbour to the west of the 
garden. 


5 In 2010, the City of Kamloops and the Kamloops Downtown Business Association held 
a competition in which downtown business owners planted the large flower planters 
along Victoria Street. Many of these planters contained edibles, but the edible nature of 
these planters was not made highly public. In 2011, a month before the Public Produce 
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Project’s “public plant-in,” the same planters were planted with edibles. 
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The Kamloops Adult Learners 
Society: Leadership through 
Organic Partnerships 
and Knowledge Support 
in the Small City 


Ginny Ratsoy 


Introduction 


Established by local seniors in 2005 out of a perceived need for afford- 
able, flexible education, the Kamloops Adult Learners Society (KALS) 
is a non-profit, independent organization dedicated to improving the 
community’s quality of life by furthering the education of the growing 
demographic of retired people. This chapter, after situating the organi- 
zation in the context of the third-age learning movement, examines the 
motivation for its creation, its leadership and structure, the motivation 
of its students, and the community partnerships—particularly the exten- 
sive but unofficial relationship with Thompson Rivers University—that 
KALS has established. Applying select ingredients of the “basic recipe 
for happiness” of urban studies theorist Charles Montgomery (2013), and 
drawing on the works of small cities researcher Lon Dubinsky (2006) and 
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rural leadership researcher Andrew Beer (2014), this study investigates the 
distinct challenges and successes of the leadership role of the Kamloops 
Adult Learners Society as a knowledge-support system in the small city 
and argues that the organization is a significant contributor to the quality 
of life of Kamloops. 

When, in my third decade of teaching, I began to incorporate brief 
PowerPoint presentations and occasional YouTube videos into my classes, 
one of my students, apparently astonished, blurted out an old saw: “You 
can teach an old dog new tricks.” I will, begrudgingly, acknowledge the 
“old dog” part, but, having taught retirees for over a dozen years, I have 
never for a nanosecond doubted that old dogs can learn, be taught—and 
teach—new tricks. The evidence goes well beyond the confines of my own 
experience and observation. 

This chapter, after presenting a brief overview of the current global 
interest in various models of education for seniors, will provide a case 
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study of the Kamloops Adult Learners Society by situating the organiza- 
tion in the context of third-age learner models and analyzing interviews 
with its leaders and surveys of its students to support the contention that 
KALS provides its students with transformational experiences. It will also 
explore a small-city relationship, best characterized as informal, between 
this vibrant group of seniors and selected constituents of the Kamloops 
community—particularly the Thompson Rivers University (TRU) com- 
munity, a knowledge-support system with which no formal agreement 
has ever been drawn up—to support the contention that KALS’ reach as 
a knowledge-support system in its own right extends into the larger com- 
munity. I will employ components of models drawn from contemporary 
urban, small cities, and rural studies. 

I borrow selected ingredients from “urban experimentalist” Charles 
Montgomery’s (2013) “basic recipe for urban happiness” (43) (which, as 
Terry Kading indicates, can be extended beyond the urban design func- 
tion to which Montgomery applies it). Montgomery (2013) envisions cit- 
ies as instruments to improve individual and collective well-being: they 
should, for example, “maximize joy and minimize hardship,” improve 
health, offer choice, and justly allocate space, services, and costs—to the 
ends of allowing individuals to build their lives as they wish—while fos- 
tering bonds “between friends, families, and strangers that give life mean- 
ing—bonds that represent the city’s greatest achievement and opportuni- 
ty” (Montgomery 2013, 43). Cities that celebrate commonality encourage 
the empathy and collaboration needed to face 21st century challenges, he 
maintains (43). I will argue that the Kamloops Adult Learners Society is a 
significant contributor to the happiness of Kamloops—of its students and 
various segments of the city as a whole, particularly the TRU community. 
As it offers educational choices for seniors, it improves the students’ men- 
tal and social health; as it garners volunteers from the TRU community 
and, increasingly, a host of other organizations, KALS also forges bonds 
and enhances the lives of those volunteers. As it increasingly takes on a 
role of leadership within the community, KALS strengthens equality of 
quality of life. 

I will also extend the provisional categorization of cultural community 
partnerships of small cities researcher Lon Dubinsky (2006) to the close- 
ly related educational sector in order to examine the KALS’ connections 
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with TRU and other community partners. Of the five partnerships 
Dubinsky identifies—mimetic, coercive, normative, self-interested, and 
organic—the last best reflects the relationship. Organic collaboration, of- 
ten serendipitous, occurs when “organizations, through ongoing commu- 
nication or by chance, might recognize that there are ways they can work 
together more effectively to accomplish goals than by going it alone.” What 
begins by chance may remain informal, or over time, “require a formal 
framework” (99-101). Not only did the relationship between KALS and 
Thompson Rivers University begin organically—by chance, in fact—but it 
remains so. Although approximately two dozen TRU faculty and former 
faculty have instructed at KALS, no formal partnership exists between the 
two institutions—despite KALY founder, the late Margaret Cleaveley, be- 
ing well connected to the university (having served on the TRU Board of 
Governors) and several meetings between administrators of the two insti- 
tutions having taken place (Cleaveley, personal communication, January 
4, 2013). Yet the fact that several TRU faculty find it worth their while 
to instruct for KALS in an ongoing off-the-side-of-their desk relationship 
points to the strength of this organic collaboration. Over time, KALS has 
developed a number of partnerships with a variety of arts, sports, and cul- 
tural organizations that have strengthened both KALS and those partners. 
Andrew Beer’s (2014) observations on leadership in rural communities, 
particularly his characterization of transformational leadership, which 
transcends limitations “in order to guide a process of change” (emphasis 
mine) rather than being top down (255), are also utilized in this paper. I 
will argue that the leadership of KALS has been characterized by flexibili- 
ty; as the needs of their students change, so, too, do the curriculum and the 
organization's relationship with the larger community. As membership in 
the organization grows, KALS’ leadership adapts its approaches. 

In keeping with the pattern established by this volume, I will conclude 
with reflections on my experiences as a community-engaged researcher. I 
will contend that small collaborations can blur lines between the academ- 
ic community and the community being researched, that universities can 
play varied roles as knowledge-support structures, and that knowledge 
support is multi-directional. Included in these reflections is an examina- 
tion of a KALS-TRU interaction that illustrates community engagement 
at the micro-level. 
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Third-Age Learning 
The Kamloops Adult Learners Society is part of a global movement of 
groups of seniors who are challenging old saws promulgated from socie- 
tal assumptions. Learning institutions developed exclusively for people in 
retirement or senior citizens (variously called “senior learners,” “third-age 
learners,” and “lifelong learners’—although the latter term encompasses 
all learners returning to education as adults) have proliferated in type and 
size in the past 45 years, running the gamut from large, highly structured 
programs administered by post-secondary institutions to small, indepen- 
dent, grassroots initiatives. Membership in the University of the Third Age 
(but one indicator) suggests seniors’ thirst for learning is global: the U3A, 
which started in a university in Toulouse, France, in 1972 and has come to 
be regarded as the pioneer of third-age education, now has affiliate mem- 
ber organizations on all five continents and in 23 countries (although it is 
likely more countries have organizations for third-age learners). For ex- 
ample, according to the website of the University of the Third Age, in April 
2017, its UK branch had 1,010 affiliate organizations and over 380,000 in- 
dividual members. The World U3A, a resource service connected to the 
University of the Third Age, indicates that Australia and New Zealand 
have over 270 affiliates, and that seniors from Reykjavik to Cape Town are 
engaged in lifelong learning forums (University of the Third Age 2015). 

In Canada, universities that pioneered seniors’ learning programs 
have, likewise, seen considerable growth, and third-age networks are es- 
tablished. The Université de Sherbrooke, among the first in North America 
to use the U3A model in 1976, had, by 2009, established programs in ten 
regions of Quebec. Simon Fraser University, which began its lifelong learn- 
ing program in 1974, has experienced steady growth over a similar time 
period (Lusignan 2009, 114-17). The Third Age Network (n.d.) lists, in 
2017, seniors’ learning organizations in 70 towns and cities across Canada, 
ranging from university-affiliated groups to church-afhiliated groups to 
independent organizations. From all appearances, Canadian senior learn- 
ers are keen—not only to learn but also to organize and communicate 
with their fellow learners. 

Reflecting their varying origins and mandates, programs for third- 
age learners are extremely diverse. As the University of the Third Age 
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spread beyond France, where it tended to mimic a standard hierarchical 
university model, a second model—peer learning—developed and became 
the predominant model in the United Kingdom, for example. Formosa 
(2014) describes peer learning as embracing “a self-help approach based 
upon the principle of reciprocity, of mutual giving and taking. . . . people 
coming together to assist each other with common problems, providing 
mutual support and an exchange of information, whilst being typified by 
minimal social distance between them” (45). Currently, lifelong learn- 
ing organizations tend to fall into one of two broad categories—univer- 
sity-controlled or independent. Independent models vary considerably: 
they may be closely affiliated with another community group, they may 
belong to national or international networks, and they may embrace peer 
learning models (in which courses are entirely planned, administered, and 
taught by fellow learners) exclusively, or rely entirely or partly on volunteer 
instruction from outside their membership—professors, teachers, or other 
experts in various subjects that interest their students. Although the social 
capital being built varies according to the specific configuration, it is, all 
told, considerable. 

As the Kamloops Adult Learners Society is an example of the inde- 
pendent model, I will generalize based on my research of that model in 
Canada, with the cautionary note that—given the sheer numbers of such 
organizations, as well as their heterogeneity and the paucity of research on 
lifelong learning in Canada—I present tendencies only: 


e Seniors themselves are involved in the administration 
of the programs: they may have been the founders, 
and they exercise considerable control, through board 
memberships and through day-to-day operations 
such as program coordination and facilitation 


e Peer learning is quite common: not infrequently, the 
students are also the teachers, either drawing on their 
previous careers or researching and delivering on 
topics of interest to the larger group 


e Courses vary considerably in duration: the content, 
rather than a pre-existing structure, dictates the 
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length, but they are usually shorter than is typical in 
post-secondary institutions 


e Small class sizes that promote optimum peer-to-peer 
interaction are the dominant model 


e Accessibility of location is underscored: often, a single 
organization will have multiple public venues— 
such as libraries, seniors residences, churches, and 
community centres—to keep overhead costs low, 
facilitate parking, and maximize convenience 


e Volunteers contribute the bulk of the work in 
administering these courses, although there may be 
paid employees 


e Affordability is a fundamental consideration: tuition 
fees are considerably lower than in formal academic 
institutions, a situation encouraged by the fixed 
incomes of most participants and enabled by the fact 
that instructors are volunteer and by partnerships 
with and donations-in-kind from other community 
organizations 


e Perhaps one feature is most prominent: the absence 
of course prerequisites, testing, and grading. 
Intellectual and social stimulation, rather than 
credentials, is emphasized. Learning for the sake 
of learning in a comfortable environment of one’s 
peers is the motivation. 


Leadership in the Creation, Structure, and Evolution 
of the Kamloops Adult Learners Society 


Kamloops is a small city in British Columbia's interior with a population 
of just over 90,000 as of 2016 (Statistics Canada 2017a). As a service and 
cultural centre at a considerable distance from large cities (Vancouver, the 
nearest big city, is more than a four-hour drive), it has, as Dubinsky (2006) 
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has observed, a wide range of cultural activities (anchored by four strong 
public institutions); furthermore, it is “distinguished by various and in- 
tersecting pools of social and cultural capital relative to its size and rath- 
er isolated population” (85). Kamloops also has a significant population 
of seniors. According to Statistics Canada’s 2016 Census Profile, 20.1% of 
the population of the Kamloops Thompson region are aged 65 and over, 
and 2.2% are 85 or over (Statistics Canada 2017a). Against this backdrop, 
the Kamloops Adult Learners Society was created out of the desire for 
an independent, accessible, and affordable non-credit program developed 
solely for retirees. With a history of social capital and a sufficient represen- 
tative population, Kamloops proved ripe for the initiative of a centre for 
seniors’ education. 

When, in 2005, the Kamloops News published an article about retired 
teacher and educational administrator Margaret Cleaveley’s interest in 
starting such a program, over 60 people responded by attending an orga- 
nizational meeting. One of the attendees, Dr. Anne Gagnon, volunteered 
to be the group’s first instructor (Cleaveley, personal communication, 
January 4, 2013). Cleaveley and Gagnon, unknowingly, established a 
pattern of leadership that would serve to inform the organization—the 
Kamloops Adult Learners Society—that resulted. Grassroots and infor- 
mal initiatives would characterize KALS. 

The leadership that would form the organization was, certainly, as 
Kading (this volume) characterizes it, less visible than, for example, busi- 
ness leadership; however, it proved highly skilled and extremely efficient 
(1). By January 2006, that group of 60 had become a registered non-profit 
society with an objective of promoting “the physical and mental well- 
being and quality of life of seniors in the Kamloops/Thompson region;” 
an executive (president, vice-president, treasurer, secretary, and immedi- 
ate past president), seven standing committees, and membership open to 
“any person who is retired, regardless of age, and lives in the Kamloops/ 
Thompson region” (KALS 2015). The organization has also held self- 
evaluation workshops and developed a policy manual (KALS 2015). 

Beers (2014) lens of transformational leadership—“broad, strate- 
gic” leadership to “guide change” (255) is evident in the fact that KALS’ 
leadership has proven to be both highly structured and highly flexible. 
At the time of writing, the organization has added the board positions 
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Historic and Current Linkages* 


Formal Network Linkages 
Classroom Facilities 
Henry Grube 
Education Centre 
Northshore 
Community Centre 
Kamloops Seniors 
Village 
Ed i 
ueational Cultural 
Organizations one 
Organizations 
Thompson Rivers KAMLOOPS Kami Art Gall 
University (select faculty) ADULT noobs oo 
: LEARNERS Kamloops Symphony 
Thompson Rivers 
University Library SOCIETY Secwepemc Museum 
Western Canada Theatre 
Administrative 
Facilities 


Kamloops Sports Council 
Kamloops Pickleball Club 
Kamloops Lawn 
Bowling Club 


Informal Network Linkages - One-time and Individual Linkages 
* Other seniors organizations, such as the Kamloops Council on Aging 


e Current or former high school principals and teachers 
+ Representatives of faith-based groups such as the United Church of Canada, the Ukrainian 


Orthodox church, the Birken Monastery, the Baha’I Faith, and the Ayesha Mosque 


*Note: While every attempt has been made to be as thorough as possible in this table, the nature of 


KALS is such that there may be minor omissions. 
FIGURE 5.2. Kamloops Adult Learners Society Network by Ginny Ratsoy. Design by 


Moneca Jantzen, Daily Designz. 
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of program, publicity, and volunteer chair, as well as member-at-large. 
Structure, then, has become more complex. However, anyone who has sat 
on a volunteer board is keenly aware that practice is as important as poli- 
cy; that flexibility is as important as structure; and that building personal 
connections is key to the successful operation of an organization. KALS 
is no exception. Though there are periodic vacancies in some board po- 
sitions, they are usually short-lived, and the key responsibilities of such 
positions seem to be carried out by other members. For example, when, 
for a short time, it appeared as though the position of president would 
not be occupied, members remained confident that essential work could 
be carried out by those who filled other positions. This is a group whose 
experiences have led them to expect complexity and embrace flexibility. 
This is also a highly social, active group that collectively possesses a wealth 
of diverse experiences in varied public and private sector enterprises— 
and is keenly cognizant of the power of word of mouth and the strength 
of collective action. While the bodies occupying executive positions may 
change, the work deemed as vital continues to get done. In fact, the fluidity 
within KALS of the roles of the students, founders, and administrators 
blurs the lines within the organization. 

The fact that Kamloops is home to a comprehensive university (where 
Dr. Gagnon was an assistant professor of history) opens up the question 
of partnerships between the two institutions. Thompson Rivers University 
was created in 2005, out of the merger of the University College of the 
Cariboo and British Columbia Open University; in turn, the University 
College of the Cariboo evolved from Cariboo College, which opened its 
doors in 1970. TRU is, therefore, uniquely placed to offer face-to-face and 
distance courses in a particularly wide spectrum—from vocational and 
trades diplomas and certificates to a variety of academic undergraduate 
degrees, as well as law degrees and a growing number of master’s degrees. 
TRU also has a long history of offering continuing education courses, 
and its satellite campus, in Williams Lake, has had an ongoing affiliation 
with the Cariboo Chilcotin Elder College, which is committed to “meet- 
ing the lifelong learning needs and educational interests of older adults in 
Williams Lake and surrounding areas” (Cariboo Chilcotin Elder College 
2013). A structured KALS-TRU partnership might seem fitting, in light of 
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the latter's history and comprehensiveness. However, as we shall see, an 
organic partnership has evolved. 

Cleaveley envisioned for KALS the peer learning approach modelled 
by a Kelowna organization with which she had been involved, and vari- 
eties of it have been instituted. In fact, peer learning was front and centre 
in KALY initial vision statement, and the concept has, to some extent, 
been maintained. For example, a member has shared knowledge of stamp 
collecting, and students have moderated a popular movie club in which 
members select the materials for viewing. Occasionally, based on student 
feedback, members design courses in which students research and teach 
components of the course—peer learning at its purest. An ongoing dis- 
cussion-based course, “News and Views,” has been popular. In addition, 
members who are retired schoolteachers share their knowledge, and the 
KALS volunteer website manager has taught computing courses. The or- 
ganization has certainly witnessed the benefits of the peer learning model 
in the promotion of engaged learning. 

Nevertheless, KALS is nothing if not flexible and open and, as indi- 
cated, the Cleaveley-Gagnon encounter initiated a pattern: the program 
committee frequently seeks experts beyond their membership and allows 
them considerable flexibility in course content and delivery method, to the 
extent that, by 2017, the majority of KALS’ courses are not peer-led. The 
current KALS vision statement reflects this evolution: “The rich expertise 
of the adult community—young and old—along with community partners 
is used to organize programs and instruct courses.” The vision statement 
goes on to emphasize the role that KALS students can play as volunteers 
in addition to teaching: “Volunteers are our lifeblood; as leaders, teach- 
ers, planners and organizers, they provide the skills and labour to create 
the program” (KALS 2017). Thus, the emphasis is on the varied roles—in 
addition to instruction—that KALS students can play. The need for volun- 
teers beyond board positions is particularly high, as each course requires 
a coordinator, whose responsibilities include maintaining communication 
with both the instructor and the students and attending the course. At the 
time of writing, the organization has 50 members planning, organizing, 
and coordinating its courses and an additional 50 volunteer instructors. 
As KALS has grown, it has come to rely on its members increasingly for 
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administrative functions and the larger community increasingly for in- 
structional functions. 

Methods of recruiting TRU instructors, a vital resource for KALS, 
reflect the typical dynamics of the small city. Although program coor- 
dinators select these experts based on surveys of student interest, their 
approach is often informal, frequently relying on intermediaries, word 
of mouth, and serendipity (Cleaveley, personal communication, January 
4, 2013). For example, Dr. Gagnon was instrumental in developing the 
KALS-TRU connection by encouraging her TRU colleagues to follow her 
lead and by suggesting specific faculty who were likely fits with student in- 
terest. In an interesting example of the “intersecting pools” of capital that 
Dubinsky (2006, 85) writes of, a less direct path to a TRU Arts professor 
resulted in KAL’s first course in a discipline its members had a long-time 
desire to study: early in 2012, two KALS members who engaged a stranger 
in conversation at the Kamloops Film Festival soon discovered they were 
talking to a philosophy professor; by the fall, KALS had its first introduc- 
tory philosophy course, which proved extremely popular, and was soon 
followed by others on the subject (Jack and Pauline Braaksma, personal 
communication, January 11, 2014). The organization is increasingly en- 
thusiastic for instruction beyond its membership, and TRU faculty are 
functioning as a knowledge-support structure in an organic fashion. 

Increasingly in recent years, KALS has responded to its members’ 
programmatic needs in two particularly innovative ways. First, they are 
extending the boundaries of traditional academic education by offering, 
for example, sessions on lawn bowling and Tai Chi, thereby taking a holis- 
tic approach to education that often incorporates Experiential Learning. 
A partnership with Kamloops’ Big Little Science Centre has been a mod- 
el for this: the KALS members travelled to the organization, and, thus, 
KALS’ classroom space, which has periodically been scarce, was posi- 
tively affected; the students received hands-on learning, and the science 
centre had the opportunity to generate new advocates. Furthermore, 
KALS’ leadership has had the vision to capitalize on an existing strong 
cultural interest within its membership and deepen their students’ knowl- 
edge of it by incorporating classes conducted by personnel at Kamloops 
Museum and Archives, Kamloops Art Gallery, the Secwepemc Museum, 
Kamloops Symphony, and Western Canada ‘Theatre. Second, they are 
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offering “single-session” courses (while maintaining a flexible model of 
multiple-session courses). These (usually) two-hour courses provide intro- 
ductions to a wide variety of community resources. Recent topics have 
included Judaism, nutrition, stress management, entomology, and First 
Nations languages, to name but a few (KALS 2017). These two initiatives 
have resulted in, as Figure 5.2 at the beginning of this chapter indicates, a 
dramatic increase in KALS’ outreach into many and diverse community 
sectors beyond TRU. By introducing these models into the mix, organiz- 
ers have not only provided KALS members with a taste of community 
resources but have also provided the community groups with healthy 
models of aging, greater awareness of KALS, and potential membership 
growth. By increasing its flexibility for its students, KALS is further ce- 
menting its role as a knowledge-support structure in the community. 

The hybrid model that has evolved for KALS embraces non-hierar- 
chical learning and respects the wisdom of KALS members, while being 
open to more traditional models of education. The society’s offerings re- 
flect the practical, academic, and leisure interests of its membership: from 
computing and driving update courses through astronomy, sociology, and 
Canadian and Russian history and classical and contemporary literature 
courses to bird watching, drawing, travel courses and a variety of phys- 
ically oriented courses, these classes are a marriage of internal and (in- 
creasingly) community expertise with student interest (KALS 2017). 

Greater spatial needs have also resulted in further physical branching 
out into the local senior culture and larger community. In a move, due to 
spatial limitations, from its original location in a school district building, 
KALS now holds the majority of its classes at places where seniors live 
and recreate. At the time of writing, the organization has made inroads 
into the extreme south shore of the city, with a few classes being held at 
Kamloops Seniors Village and Ridgepoint Retirement Residence. If KALS 
has a physical centre, it is the North Shore Community Centre (with am- 
ple free parking and wheelchair accessibility). The centre is a large apart- 
ment complex geared to the senior population, with a coffee/gift shop and 
an array of facilities to accommodate such activities as socials, meetings, 
and exercise classes—an ideal location for making KALS’ presence known 
to the population it wishes to continue to attract. KALS’ administrative 
headquarters has recently moved from a north shore mall to a downtown 
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(south shore) location run by the Kamloops Sports Council; while at first 
glance this partnership might appear an unlikely one, it has resulted in 
the addition of several single-session courses with pickleball, lawn bowl- 
ing, and yoga groups under the Sports Council’s umbrella. The Kamloops 
Adult Learners Society is taking incremental strategic steps, succeeding in 
its vision of “expanding educational opportunities for citizens in their re- 
tirement years” by physically locating in areas seniors frequent at the same 
time as it acts on its mission to better the community “through interaction 
and partnerships with other community groups” through outreach activ- 
ities (KALS 2017). 

While the initial focus on peer learning has been somewhat sup- 
planted by a focus on volunteerism in every aspect of the organization, 
and while KALS has come to rely on the larger community to facilitate 
learning, KALS’ autonomy remains secure. Rather than a transactional 
leadership, which is top down and limited in focus, KALS practices trans- 
formative leadership, which “transcend|[s] organizational . . . limitations” 
and is “broad ranging and specific (Beer 2014, 255). By responding to 
the needs of its membership and drawing on the resources of the larger 
community in an organic fashion, KALS is practising a form of leadership 
that simultaneously strengthens the organization, empowers individual 
students, and supports segments of the larger community. At the time of 
writing, KALS is run by approximately 50 volunteers, employs a part-time 
secretary, has a membership of 285, occupies classrooms in community 
and seniors’ centres, and takes diverse approaches to the over 100 different 
courses it has offered (McChesney, personal communication, June 14, 
2017). From two initial courses (Gagnon’s Canadian history course was 
accompanied by a course on safety for seniors) the offerings had grown to 
over 20 each semester by 2013 and 40 each semester by 2016 (KALS 2017). 
In just over a decade, the Kamloops Adult Learners Society has developed 
from a vision into a strong organization with a structure that adapts to 
the times. 
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Students’ Quality of Life: “Come for the Intellectual 
Stimulation; Stay for the Socializing” 


Quality and equality of quality of life are widely accepted as being fos- 
tered by third-age learning. KALS’ current vision statement maintains 
that “participation in continuous learning adds to quality of life, supports 
good health in mind, body, and spirit, and provides a forum for shar- 
ing knowledge and ideas” (KALS 2017). Academic researchers such as 
Formosa (2014) support this assertion. Formosa effectively details the his- 
torical and ongoing contributions of Universities of the Third Age (U3As) 
to the lives of their students—emphasizing the health, independence, co- 
operation, and social bonding elements that also happen to be critical to 
Montgomery’s (2013) happiness recipe (43). U3As “contribut[ed] strongly 
towards the ongoing construction of societies where people age positively” 
(Formosa 2014, 48). Enabling older members of society to continue learn- 
ing, increasing their visibility, and empowering them to take an active 
role in society (even beyond their learning centres), these institutions have 
appreciably enhanced the social quality of life of seniors (Formosa 2014, 
49). Formosa also maintains that U3As have also contributed to improved 
physical and mental health, pointing to multiple studies that demonstrate 
the power of mental stimulation to aid in the maintenance of physical 
and mental health (8), as well as those linking U3A participation and en- 
hanced self-esteem and self-satisfaction, thereby alleviating symptoms of 
depression and anxiety (49). Furthermore, he reports on the positive ef- 
fects on lifelong learners of “socializing, making new friends who share 
their interests . . . and finding a support group which helps them through 
difficult periods in their personal life” (9). U3As contribute much to the 
intellectual and social stimulation—and thus individual and collective 
quality of life—of their members, according to KALS’ leadership and ac- 
ademic research. 

In order to test some of these widely held beliefs about the holistic 
benefits of third-age learning, in 2013 I first interviewed four founders of 
KALS, and, subsequently, had written surveys administered to approxi- 
mately 20% of KALS students. As a veteran instructor, I entered the pro- 
cess with an assumption of my own: because my classes have always been 
highly social (to the pleasant extent that I sometimes feel myself a mere 
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appendage to their learning and have, on occasion, found it impossible to 
regain the group’s attention after a break), I anticipated that the prima- 
ry motivation for enrolment in KALS was socializing. However, founder 
Cleaveley’s conviction (quoted in the subtitle of this section) that I would 
find students’ primary motivation was intellectual stimulation proved, al- 
most without exception, to be correct. 

For the vast majority of these students—enrolled in such courses as 
astronomy, Canadian literature, introductory sociology, and “news and 
views” —intellectual stimulation was both their motive and their greatest 
satisfaction. These students are interested, above all, in both building on 
their existing knowledge of a subject and extending their learning to new 
fields. Although the survey did not test Cleaveley’s assertion that socializ- 
ing fosters retention in the group, the responses to open-ended questions 
indicate a deep appreciation of the power of group discussion and the 
friendships the classes have facilitated. 

Course content affected selection to an impressive degree. Only a tiny 
minority ranked personal knowledge of the instructor or scheduling con- 
siderations above course content in enrolment decisions. Several students 
expressed enthusiasm for specific courses. “I am an astronomy addict” 
was one student’s write-in response to the question of why he/she joined 
KALS. In open-ended responses, some students mentioned the fun and 
utility of the philately course, the practicality of computer courses, and 
the more directed reading facilitated by courses in history, politics, and 
Canadian literature. The new knowledge instilled by a philosophy course, 
as well as the broader understanding engendered by an Indigenous liter- 
ature course, were also highlighted. In at least one case, a KALS course 
rekindled an old passion for theatre. Interestingly, general comments— 
positive, without exception—on the overall effectiveness of KALS in- 
structors were frequent in the open-ended section; however, seldom were 
instructors named. Thus, the rankings were supported by the comments, 
and responses reflected satisfaction with the current curriculum. 

Responses to the question “How has your life changed since you joined 
KALS?” and to the request to provide any further comments on the KALS 
experience were most enlightening. Those that focused on the intellectual 
development were more frequent than those that highlighted social bene- 
fits, although the latter was clearly recognized as significant. Perceptions 
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of intellectual benefits were often indicative of the respondents’ under- 
standing of the transferability of knowledge—as well as running counter 
to myths that we become less open to change as we age. Several respon- 
dents perceived their reading as having both broadened and become more 
directed as a result of their studies. Improved reading potential and com- 
prehension, directed reading, increased reading, and expanded reading 
were mentioned. More frequent were responses that indicated a broader 
sense of engagement, and sometimes transformation: “T realize how lit- 
tle attention I have paid to the world around me. Because of KALS, I am 
now sensitive to the wealth of knowledge and information that is yet to 
be amassed,” was one thoughtful response. “Comprehension of local and 
world concerns” “understanding of our universe” “new perspectives and 
changing ideas,” and more general reflections on mental and intellectual 
stimulation are further indications of the eagerness of students not only to 
build on existing knowledge but also to incorporate new thinking. In fact, 
several respondents selected courses based on a desire to be taken out of 
“comfort zones”; one student summarized these views succinctly, advocat- 
ing “any experience which presents new ideas, new information, changes 
of view of the world and our place in it.” These students deliberately seek 
out the opportunity to learn new tricks and embrace change: they are 
motivated by situations that challenge their world views—hallmarks of 
transformative learning. 

The social benefits of the organization were addressed on several lev- 
els which, again, indicate that the seniors embrace new situations. A few 
respondents observed that the courses are an antidote to the isolation that 
can come with aging and appreciated the benefits of making new acquain- 
tances. However, more frequent were comments that detected more than 
superficial or general connections: several opted for word choices such as 
“kinship,” “like minded,” “shared interests,” and “kindred spirits.” The re- 
spondents perceived a wider circle of friends “who also enjoy community 
engagement” as an important benefit of their involvement. The students 
also connected the intellectual and the social, evincing a recognition that 
their intellectual stimulation was fostered in considerable measure by 
“discussion and interaction” with “personable and knowledgeable people.” 
Furthermore, the recognition of the growth and fluidity of the individu- 
al—even into the third age—evident in their perceptions of intellectual 
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growth extends into the comments on the social benefits of KALS. As 
one student so eloquently stated, “I have made new acquaintances who 
are still trying to create themselves as I am.” The frequent comments on 
social interaction indicate that, while not their stated primary motivation, 
it is a significant contributor to their satisfaction. Thus, while my initial 
sense that socializing was the foremost motivation didn’t hit the mark, 
Cleaveley’s sense that it is part of a complex whole—which includes aware- 
ness of the various benefits of structured and unstructured peer learn- 
ing— is likely accurate. 

Those surveyed and interviewed certainly reflect an appreciation of 
the novelty, joy, and choice KALS has afforded them. They express great 
enthusiasm for the mental stimulation and awareness of the social interac- 
tion with like-minded learners that Formosa (2014) sees as a major contri- 
bution of third-age learning organizations. KALS is certainly an antidote 
to the social isolation that Montgomery (2013) perceives as symptomatic 
of much urban life (54-55). The students perceive it as a catalyst for the 
“bonds between (former) strangers” that Montgomery (2013) includes as 
an ingredient in his happiness recipe—and perhaps even more so as an 
instrument for individuals to build their lives according to their desires, 
which he also sees as critical (43). By the time the Kamloops Adult Learners 
Society was just eight years of age, it had embraced the transformational 
leadership model—responding to the needs of its members by drawing on 
the expertise of the community. Not only was the leadership model trans- 
formative, the effect of the leadership on many of the students interviewed 
was life changing. KALS was clearly a significant knowledge-support 
structure for its members. As we shall see, those positive effects have, over 
the years, extended to the TRU community in myriad ways. 


Reflections from (and on) the TRU Community: 
A Two-Way Street 


Both TRU faculty and students have benefited from experiences with 
KALS students. Although my report on this aspect of the relationship is 
anecdotal and personal, indications are that TRU has received significant 
benefit from KALS interaction and that there is considerable room for ex- 
pansion in this informal association. An interview in 2013 with a TRU 
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professor relatively new to KALS indicated faculty stimulation from the 
connection as well as recognition of the potential for greater faculty and 
student benefit. Nan McBlane, a TRU sociologist, was recruited via the 
grapevine: a KALS coordinator asked her daughter, a TRU faculty mem- 
ber, to recommend a sociologist. The serendipitous nature of the organic 
collaboration is again evident. McBlane, whose research specialty was ag- 
ing and who has always connected to older people, agreed to the request 
because she thought it would be challenging and interesting to talk to the 
group about sociology. She abbreviated, modified, and combined her TRU 
courses for KALS students, whom she described as “enthusiastic, well 
read, and curious.” She was aware research shows that seniors are in many 
ways ideal learners, and the experience cemented things for her: “Their 
willingness to learn new things really impresses me,” she said. “They re- 
inforced the idea that you don’t die when you retire, that aging is a state 
of mind,” noting that her students were often physically, as well as men- 
tally, active (N. McBlane, personal communication, February 19, 2013). 
The perspective of the social scientist newcomer was that the organization 
provides ideal classrooms. 

Although she professed to little knowledge about the organization as a 
whole, apart from being aware of its flexibility, McBlane had a clear idea of 
what KALS contributes to the university community: “It brings together 
younger academics with an older learning audience that can teach us as 
much as we teach them” (N. McBlane, personal communication, February 
19, 2013). Noting that most literature indicates that people who are em- 
ployed past the usual retirement age work hard and have fewer absences 
than their younger counterparts, she believes societies that encourage 
early retirement are “throwing away a huge resource.” “KALS,” she said, 
“allows us to tap into that.” McBlane envisioned further scenarios for “the 
interplay of ideas” between KALS and the university community; for ex- 
ample, she believed that “without formal bureaucracies, KALS can foster 
[TRU] department and instructor relationships,” and envisioned some 
KALS students visiting TRU classes, engendering a reciprocal relation- 
ship between the two student groups that would erode societal silos (N. 
McBlane, personal communication, February 19, 2013). Clearly, McBlane 
saw much realized—and much potential—in the KALS-TRU relationship 
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in terms of the cooperation and strengthening of community bonds that 
Montgomery (2013) advocates. 

My own sustained relationship with KALS is historical and ongoing. 
I began teaching KALS classes in 2007, acting upon Dr. Gagnon’s recom- 
mendation, because I was both appreciative of mature students in my TRU 
classes and eager to compare the lifestyles of the students with those of the 
older generation in my own family. I have subsequently taught one course 
most years, usually repurposing material that I have previously taught at 
TRU and condensing material for a time frame of five weeks. Occasionally 
I have repackaged and added to my TRU course material in a novel way; 
for example, in 2015 I taught, for the first time ever, a course on select- 
ed Massey Lectures, which arose out of ongoing KALS student interest. 
I have sometimes taught material to both groups concurrently, and thus 
been able to compare the responses of younger, graded students with those 
of older, non-graded students, and to share that comparison with both 
groups. Furthermore, on occasion both classes have studied a playscript 
that Western Canada Theatre or the TRU Actors Workshop produced; 
not only did this allow for comparing and sharing responses, but it also 
facilitated some cross pollination: KALS students attended guest lectures 
at TRU by theatre practitioners involved in productions, and several had 
their first exposure to TRU productions. 

My KALS experiences have positively informed my professional and 
personal life in several ways. I have become more experimental and cog- 
nizant of different learning preferences in my instruction at TRU. I find it 
extremely rewarding to work with such an engaged, stimulated (and stim- 
ulating) student body. I am continually impressed by the students’ wide 
reading and varied experiential perceptions on literature; for example, one 
pleasant outgrowth of the Massey Lectures course was a list of related rec- 
ommended readings that we jointly compiled. In addition to reinvigorat- 
ing my teaching, my KALS experience has come with social benefits that 
include a broadened community. For example, a Kamloops Museum and 
Archives exhibition, “Tried, Tested, and Proved—Cookbooks, Families 
and Tradition,” was co-curated by a KALS student, the late Enid Damer, 
who solicited cookbooks for exhibition from several KALS participants— 
myself included. I was proud to attend the opening of that exhibit, partic- 
ularly because one of my contributions, The Can Lit Food Book, compiled 
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and edited by Margaret Atwood, was relevant to my teaching—at both 
institutions. Several of the students and I also have year-round communi- 
cation by sharing information about events of mutual interest. On multi- 
ple levels, then, my KALS involvement has fostered the community bonds 
and cooperation that Montgomery includes in his happiness recipe. 

KALS instruction also provides a healthy transition to retirement. 
McBlane rightly mentioned the potential for younger faculty that KALS 
offers; however, TRU faculty in the later stages of their careers are also well 
served by exposure to healthy, active, invigorating role models. It is worth 
noting the almost universally positive tone of the discourse of the KALS 
students’ responses to open-ended survey questions: rather than perceiv- 
ing their education as a refuge from the trials and tribulations of aging, for 
example, most students perceived it as adding to an already rich lifestyle. 
They are exemplars of well-rounded third-age life, not only pursuing life- 
long learning in the classroom but also continuing active involvement in 
other cultural and physical activity—as well as volunteering on boards in 
community organizations. In a reversal of the usual classroom direction, 
the student can be the teacher’s role model. 

McBlane’s suggestion that TRU students work with KALS students is 
being acted upon and proving effective. By cultivating direct connections 
between the students at the two institutions with which they are affiliated, 
TRU faculty with KALS connections are extending “the build[ing] and 
strengthen[ing] the bonds between .. . strangers that give life meaning” 
that Montgomery (2013) advocates, beyond their own relationships with 
the two groups (43) and furthering TRU’s role as a knowledge-support 
structure. For example, Gagnon enlisted a TRU student pursuing a degree 
in Education to present her research to a KALS class—a cross-pollina- 
tion I was able to emulate in 2017. These encounters have the potential to 
bridge age gaps and “open the doors to empathy and compassion” (43), as 
Montgomery puts it, while providing TRU students with invaluable expe- 
riential learning opportunities. I had the opportunity to engage a fourth- 
year English major from TRU to co-teach “Nature in Canadian Poetry and 
Drama’ as part of a service learning course. That student, who was con- 
currently auditing an extended version of the same course I was teaching 
at TRU, interacted with KALS students by presenting three short lectures 
on selected Canadian poets and joining in the group work that formed 
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part of each week’s class. I was impressed by how quickly she was accepted 
by the senior students, one of whom discovered the two of them have a 
shared hobby and provided the TRU student with some expertise in that 
area. I was also impressed by how quickly the TRU student understood 
and appreciated the opportunities afforded by intergenerational learning. 
What Tina Block (in this volume) notes about the Tranquille project is also 
applicable here: there are “ongoing opportunities for . . . student training.” 

KALS students are proving amenable to supporting and assisting in 
TRU students’ learning, as well. In 2015, several KALS students accept- 
ed the invitation of the TRU Undergraduate Research and Innovation 
Conference to join them in the celebration of its tenth anniversary; some 
of them elected to spend an entire Saturday taking in student presenta- 
tions on topics running the gamut from the application of Montgomery’s 
Happy City principles to Kamloops to philosophical approaches to works 
by Canadian novelists—and contributing to discussion periods. I shall not 
soon forget the enthusiasm of a KALS student (who is well over 80) for 
the research findings of young undergraduate students; that student’s only 
regret was that, with several concurrent sessions, attendees could not take 
in every presentation. At the 2017 conference, two KALS students were a 
highly engaged audience for my TRU students’ displays related to their 
Nature in Canadian Literature course. The KALS students, while not fa- 
miliar with all of the material the TRU students’ displays were responding 
to, were able to bring to the table their own knowledge of the general sub- 
ject, acquired in their course, as well as their years of broader experience. 
By opening TRU doors to KALS students, the conference organizers were 
not only fostering the empathy that Montgomery (2013) advocates, they 
were also acknowledging the significance of the seniors’ expertise and 
cooperation in tackling a variety of societal challenges (43). The ground 
work for what Emery and Flora call (2006) “inter-generational transfer” 
and deem an important component of “healthy happy communities” has 
been laid (27). 

The KALS-TRU relationship is also an evolving illustration of what 
Emery and Flora (2006) call “bridging social capital: loose ties that bridge 
among organizations and communities” (21). Clearly, the existence of the 
Kamloops Adult Learners Society has fostered equality of quality of life 
that extends far beyond its membership. As these selected examples of 
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TRU-KALS interactions indicate, the flexible, organic, and non-hierarchi- 
cal leadership structure of the latter and the willingness of its membership 
to embrace the knowledge of TRU faculty and students have facilitated a 
variety of enriching experiences in the community. Increasingly, various 
segments of the TRU community are embracing the potential of collabo- 
ration with KALS in various forms. Particularly as some forms of tradi- 
tional university education—notably humanities—come under increasing 
societal scrutiny, advocacy by respected community members becomes 
ever more valuable. TRU faculty would be wise to continue to replicate 
and to intensify this community engagement. 

As Kading reminds us, contemporary university mission statements 
and plans profess to promote “diversity, equity, inclusion, tolerance, ad- 
dressing societal challenges, and engagement with new ideas and peoples” 
(see Introduction to this volume). While TRU faculty have admirably 
stepped up to the plate by contributing vital volunteer teaching to KALS, 
the contributions are not evenly distributed across faculties, and, arguably 
more significantly, TRU administrative and service wings are conspicu- 
ously absent in TRU-KALS collaborations. As I argue in “The Roles of 
Canadian Universities in Heterogeneous Third-Age Learning: A Call for 
Transformation,” our university administrations need to dissolve discon- 
nects with third-age learning institutions and “consider multi-pronged 
forms of collaboration,” being motivated “not by short-sighted financial 
concerns but by their core obligation to serve the public good by fostering 
community engagement” (Ratsoy 2016, 76). TRU faculty have laid a solid 
foundation upon which administration can build. 

However, as I stated in that article, I would not recommend a formal 
partnership between KALS and TRU; when two organizations of unequal 
size enter a contractual partnership after a history of a horizontal relation- 
ship, what begins as an equal relationship may well evolve into a hierarchi- 
cal one (86). The existing relationship—healthy and in keeping with KALS’ 
independent spirit—could be strengthened through a variety of arms- 
length collaborations. For example, TRU’s educational administration ar- 
eas, which currently do not have any connections to KALS, could support 
and encourage more faculty to consider volunteering as a way to foster 
bridging social capital, pilot new courses, and enhance their scholarship 
of teaching and learning—while adding diversity to KALS’ curriculum. 
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Other areas of the university could be encouraged to follow the example 
of faculty librarians, who have conducted library tours for KALS and in- 
vited their students to take advantage of a free (for seniors) community 
borrowers’ card. Furthermore, interdisciplinarity, a hallmark of research 
at TRU, could be encouraged: faculty in Sociology, Nursing, Education, 
Social Work, and Law, for example, have in the Kamloops Adult Learners 
a ready pool of well-educated and active seniors from which to draw—and 
with whom they could collaborate. Experiential learning is highlighted 
in TRU’s Academic Plan; co-op and service learning courses at TRU offer 
the potential for further intergenerational learning. KALS students have 
proven open to attending TRU lectures and other events—whether or not 
they are directly connected to their own studies; if TRU administration 
were to take the initiative of sharing communication about such events it 
would be furthering bridging social capital. Perhaps, above all, an ongoing 
commitment by TRU to grant access to even a single classroom on the 
main campus each semester at a time when room and parking utiliza- 
tion are not at a premium would alleviate space concerns for KALS, while 
broadening KALS’ accessibility on the city’s South Shore (Ratsoy 2016, 
85). The potential is there for educational administrators, from Deans to 
Marketing and Communications, Research Office, and Provost’s Office 
personnel, to foster these connections. With relatively little effort and 
virtually no cost, the bonds created by Gagnon could be strengthened. 
As the only university in the city, TRU administration could do more to 
heed Montgomery’s (2013) suggestion that opening doors of cooperation 
is instrumental to meeting societal challenges (49). 


Conclusions 


Trends and demographics indicate that interest by Canadian seniors in 
third-age learning programs will only increase. According to Statistics 
Canada, although in 2011 most Canadian baby boomers were still part 
of the working-age population (aged 15-64), the number of seniors had 
risen by almost 1% from 2006, and, as the 2011 census counted nearly 3 in 
10 people as baby boomers, “population aging will accelerate” (Statistics 
Canada, 2013) By 2017, more Canadians were 65 years or older than under 
15. Statistics Canada has also estimated that by July 1, 2024, those 65 and 
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older would constitute over 20% of Canada’s population (2017b). As baby 
boomers enter their third stage often healthier, more highly educated, 
and with a longer life expectancy than any previous such generation in 
history, every indication is that third-age learning organizations are not 
only sustainable but also have growth potential. They are a burgeoning 
resource with which the larger community in general and universities 
specifically—especially those in Canadian small cities such as Kamloops 
that may be experiencing quite different trends and demographics— 
would be wise to collaborate. 

KALS is a vibrant example of what a small group of passionate, dedi- 
cated, adaptable individuals can accomplish in a small city—not only for 
their fellow members but also for that city’s academic and larger com- 
munities. The society’s independent model, with its history of organic 
collaboration, is well suited to small cities, where social networks are, 
enviably, large enough to be vibrant but small enough to lend themselves 
to informal communication and collaboration. Especially considering 
how recent its creation is, KALS has built up considerable social capital 
and is contributing significantly to our city’s happiness (see Chapter 7: 
Conclusion on local impact). 

It is important to recognize, as Formosa (2014) notes, the larger 
benefits of U3A learning to the greater society. The volunteer approach 
of many of the institutions makes a financial contribution, and, he as- 
serts, the lifelong learning institutions enable nations to “spend less on 
welfare and civic programmes targeting the improvement of quality of 
life in later years” (51). He also indicates an indirect benefit: those who 
are lifelong learners tend to take on helping and other volunteer tasks in 
the larger community (52). A recent study indicates that Canadian se- 
niors in smaller cities, specifically, form an important component of the 
culturally active population. Jonathan (2012) has found that seniors in 
small cities are more inclined to both consume cultural activities and 
produce cultural products, concluding that they “often play a central 
role in... community life, including in heritage preservation and the 
local art scene” (10). Informal surveying and anecdotal evidence confirm 
that KALS members are cultural—as well as educational—contributors 
to their small city. As seniors debunk stale stereotypes when they expand 
their knowledge base, they are not only enhancing their individual and 
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collective quality of life; they are also improving the quality of life of 
those—of all ages—around them. As it enters its 13th year, the Kamloops 
Adult Learners Society is proving a significant knowledge-support struc- 
ture and, thus, a vital ingredient in the recipe for happiness in Kamloops. 


Reflections on Community-Engaged Research 
in the Small City 


The Kamloops Adult Learners Society has evolved into a knowledge-sup- 
port structure for a host of reasons—among them a strong and visionary 
leadership, a ready supply of seniors interested in third-age learning, and 
an established infrastructure of knowledge support within the small city. 
For several decades, for example, Kamloops has had a professional the- 
atre, art gallery, symphony, two museums, and an institution of higher 
education that have contributed to the “various and intersecting pools of 
social and cultural capital” of which Dubinsky wrote in 2006 (85). These 
resources have provided an infrastructure of knowledge and history of 
collaboration upon which newer organizations can build. KALS’ founding 
and ongoing relationship with TRU faculty and its more recent collabo- 
rations with the theatre, art gallery, Secwepemc Museum, and symphony 
serve as evidence of this. 

As an educator/researcher with a history of various levels of commu- 
nity-based and community-engaged research, dating from 2005 and rang- 
ing from an analysis of local literature to a study of the success of the pro- 
fessional theatre company in Kamloops, I have come to (a) see these small 
collaborations as blurring the lines between the academic community and 
the community being researched, (b) appreciate the variety of roles that 
universities can play as knowledge-support structures, and (c) understand 
that knowledge support is not unidirectional but reciprocal. I view the 
KALS students I interviewed in 2013 more as active participants than as 
subjects—likely because I have come to know them well and because, hav- 
ing also taught them, I am aware of how much they have taught me. I have 
both observed and participated in the organic growth in the distinctive 
relationship between TRU and KALS. I have witnessed and experienced 
the reciprocal exchange of knowledge and the resultant equality of quality 
of life of the partners. 
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A close examination of my initial public sharing of the results of the 
surveys I devised and of the interviews supports these three points. I 
should add that when I first disseminated those results in an on-campus 
public lecture, as part of the TRU Arts Colloquium Series—to which I in- 
vited KALS students—I had an ulterior motive or two: to further contact 
between the KALS and TRU communities, to the ends of both attracting 
more TRU faculty as KALS instructors and drawing more KALS students 
to the rich campus life at TRU. I did have some success in those aims. 
Little did I know that further consequences would ensue. 

Approximately one dozen KALS representatives and an equal num- 
ber of the TRU community attended the presentation, which would prove 
to engage the two contingents in the ways I had intended and beyond. 
Although I began the talk as a lecture, I soon involved some of the KALS 
members, who, after all, were the subjects of the research and could offer 
experiential knowledge to supplement my research. The participatory and 
fluid tenor of the talk carried over into the question period, which imme- 
diately evolved into a discussion period between the two contingents. The 
first question, from a young TRU student, was directed not at me but at 
the KALS attendees. Could he, were he to win a lottery before he began 
a career, become a KALS student? The draw for him was a fundamental 
difference between the KALS and TRU systems: the absence of grading—a 
feature subsequently praised by the KALS students. A KALS student then 
raised the issue of administrative hurdles (financial and logistical) to se- 
niors enrolling in TRU courses, which in turn, revealed that all of those 
present were unclear about TRU policy on third-age students. Some TRU 
faculty present then issued invitations to KALS students to circumvent the 
bureaucracy and informally attend their classes. I found it significant that 
communication among the two groups, which seemed to evolve naturally, 
was centred around the liberating effects of a grades-free education and 
the less-than-liberating effects of bureaucracy. As well as being somewhat 
envied and invited into the university, the subjects—the KALS students— 
became direct—rather than indirect—suppliers of knowledge to the uni- 
versity community. 

Equally enlightening, in terms of blurring the lines of circumscribed 
roles and the serendipitous ways in which universities can act as knowl- 
edge-support structures, were the post-talk interactivity and the ensuing 
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publicity. Among the small groups who went off to continue the discus- 
sion were two neighbours—one a course coordinator for KALS and the 
other a TRU Political Science professor—the latter of whom is also the 
editor of this volume. Among those who remained behind was a local 
newspaper reporter, who had previously published an article on KALS. 
After asking me and the series organizers a few questions, the reporter 
spent the bulk of her time interviewing several KALS members. The sub- 
sequent newspaper article, entitled “Lifelong Learning Equals Longevity: 
University Study of Kamloops Adult Learners Society Purports Benefits of 
Classroom Later in Life,” was quite extensive and considerably focused on 
the Kamloops Adult Learners Society. The reporter apparently saw her ob- 
ligations to follow up on previous articles on KALS published by her paper 
and to provide her readership with information on how to connect with 
the organization as more significant than providing her readers with de- 
tails of the colloquium series—or, indeed, of my research results. It should 
also be noted that proximity can lead to an interesting circularity. A TRU 
internal publication—Bridges, an alumni magazine—contacted me after 
reading about the presentation in the city newspaper. Thus, the written 
documentation of the event came from outside the university and focused 
on KALS, rather than the university, as a knowledge-support structure, 
and precipitated interest in the research from within the university. 

My original aim of sharing my research findings was accomplished, 
and my ulterior purposes of attracting KALS students to campus and 
TRU faculty to KALS were largely fulfilled by my first public talk on my 
research. The KALS contingent had a pleasant learning experience in cam- 
pus access and were welcomed by faculty to extend their relationship with 
TRU to classrooms. The TRU attendees learned more about both third- 
age learning and the bureaucracy in their own system. The KALS course 
coordinator (a former TRU faculty member) followed up by contacting 
professors present at the talk who had expressed an interest in teaching 
for KALS. Communication between the two groups was enhanced. There 
is much evidence of fluidity and the power of proximity. 

An unforeseen consequence of my talk also points to the power of 
proximity in an organic partnership. As a result of my research and talk, 
I was contacted by a KALS student, who is also a founding member of the 
Kamloops Council on Aging (KCA). Isabelle Allen, a retired nurse (who 
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had been involved in a research project on aging when she was employed 
in Ottawa), invited me to join the KCA. In fact, Allen had suggested several 
years earlier that KALS was a promising site of investigation. She was ap- 
parently cognizant not only of the significance of research into third-age 
learning but also of the value of involving researchers on aging in activism 
on aging. 

A final unforeseen consequence of that initial talk was that it moti- 
vated me to take more of an activist approach to my research than I had 
originally intended. The apparent disconnect between Thompson Rivers 
University’s administration and third-age learners, identified by a KALS 
student and discussed by several of those present, precipitated this turn 
in my research. At a national university teaching conference in 2014, I 
made the case that universities should adapt multiple flexible platforms— 
beyond the Elder College and Continuing Studies—with which to engage 
seniors. Specifically, I advocated for university administrations offering 
informal, “no strings attached” assistance to independent learning or- 
ganizations, as well as establishing mutually beneficial opportunities for 
cross-pollination. In turn, the conference presentation generated my 2016 
article in the Canadian Journal of Higher Education, wherein I argue that 
“Universities have a civic duty to assist in maximizing the benefits of ed- 
ucation for seniors for mutual benefit—and for the greater public good” 
(Ratsoy 2016, 85). Thus, a subject of the research stimulated a change in 
direction in the researcher. 

A single talk generated a host of varying responses among and be- 
tween the individuals and groups present. As I hope the preceding para- 
graphs make clear, the small city is fertile territory for organic partner- 
ships between knowledge-support systems that transcend boundaries and 
transform participants. 


NOTE 


Iam grateful to the wonderful Kamloops Adult Learners Society (KALS) students 

I have taught for well over a decade for inspiring this chapter—and for much more 
personal and professional growth. I also thank the students who completed my 
surveys for their insights. The invaluable contributions made to this article by Isabelle 
Allen, Jack Braaksma, Pauline Braaksma, Lois Hollstedt, and Janet McChesney are 
appreciated. For her support, survey assistance, and wisdom, I am indebted to Susan 
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Duerden. For both her assistance with my research and the vision that resulted in the 
creation and ongoing success of the Kamloops Adult Learners Society, I dedicate this 
chapter to the memory of Margaret Cleaveley. 
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The Tranquille Oral History 
Project: Reflections ona 
Community-Engaged Research 
Initiative in Kamloops, 
British Columbia 


Tina Block 


Introduction 


In recent years, the field of public history has grown significantly in 
Canada. Although there are ongoing debates about the scope and purpose 
of public history, most historians agree that the term refers to “historical 
practice carried out of, by, and for the public” (Dick 2009, 7). Public history 
encompasses a wide range of practices, including the work of preserving 
heritage sites, using technology to bring the past to life, and commemorat- 
ing local historical figures and events. In this chapter, I reflect on the de- 
velopment of one public history initiative in Kamloops, British Columbia: 
the Tranquille Oral History Project (TOHP). Established for a two-year 
period beginning in June 2012, the TOHP involved representatives from 
private industry, the non-profit sector, and the university. Although the 
project benefited from the support of the university, it was—like many 
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FIGURE 6.1. “Tranquille Sanatorium,” photograph by Willian George Lothian, 1920. 
Wikimedia Commons, Canadian Copyright Collection, British Library, image 
HS85-10-38188. 


other collaborations discussed in this collection—primarily led and sus- 
tained by members of the wider community. The TOHP reflected a broader 
interest in heritage preservation and restoration across British Columbia 
and Canada, but was grounded in the distinct history and culture of the 
small city of Kamloops. Despite varied backgrounds, participants in the 
project shared a mutual interest in Tranquille, a site of historic signifi- 
cance located west of Kamloops. This public history initiative offers a useful 
lens on certain challenges common to collaborative research, particular- 
ly that which involves multiple stakeholders with different motivations, 
priorities, and expectations. Such challenges were, however, outweighed 
by the rewards of a project that helped not only to create and share new 
knowledge about Tranquille’s complex past but also to enhance student 
engagement and establish connections between the university and wider 
community. 

Located on the north shore of Kamloops Lake, Tranquille has a rich 
and varied history. Not only was the area an important meeting place for 
early Aboriginal communities, it also became significant to gold seekers 
during the 1850s. Tranquille has a long agricultural history, and was the 
site of the Cooney and Fortune homesteads during the 19th century. In 
1907, it became home to the King Edward VII Sanatorium, established 
to treat tuberculosis patients; the location was chosen, in part, due to 
the favourable climate of the region, an important consideration in early 
tuberculosis treatment and care (Harris 2010; Norton 1999). The facili- 
ty closed its doors in 1957 and was reopened in 1958 as the Tranquille 
Medical Institution, a training school for intellectually and developmen- 
tally disabled people (Spark 2012). In 1983, the training school employed 
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FIGURE 6.2. Tranquille Oral History Project Network by Tina Block. Design by Moneca 
Jantzen, Daily Designz. 


approximately 600 people, many of whom lived on the site (Purvey). The 
school was important not only to the students and their families but to the 
wider Kamloops economy. Given its importance, it is not surprising that 
many Kamloopsians raised their voices in protest when the institution 
closed down in 1984. The closure of the Tranquille Medical Institution 
was not an isolated event, but rather part of a nationwide movement to 
deinstitutionalize mental health facilities and reintegrate patients into 
the broader community. The closure of Tranquille was carried out in an 
unexpectedly abrupt and rushed manner, which caused dismay and con- 
cern among residents, workers, and the wider community (Purvey). In a 
recent interview, a former employee of the Medical Institution reflected 
on the closure: “I didn’t want to leave. I thought I was going to be there 
till sixty-five, you know? I never ever dreamed that they would ever close 
it” (C. Anderson,’ personal communication with Francesca Lucia, July 
5, 2012). During the 1990s, Tranquille was purchased by private inter- 
ests who planned to turn the area into a high-end, Italian-themed resort 
named Padova City. Such plans were soon derailed, and the site remained 
vacant for several years. Following the closure of the training school in 
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the mid-1980s, the site gradually deteriorated as the gardens became over- 
grown and the buildings dilapidated. Over time, Tranquille (or Padova, 
as it was and is known to many) came to be associated with trespassing, 
partying, and vandalism. A cursory internet search reveals that the site 
also became popular among ghost seekers, and gained a reputation as one 
of the most haunted places in Canada. 

In 2005, the new owners of the site, British Columbia Wilderness 
Tours, put plans in motion for the establishment of a “sustainable 
agri-community that combines an urban farm and working waterfront 
with a mixed use village community” (Tranquille on the Lake 2012, 1). 
In the years that followed, the developers of the proposed community of 
“Tranquille on the Lake” (TOL) engaged in ongoing conversations with 
municipal officials, sought environmental assessments, and consulted 
with the wider community.’ Kamloops residents took advantage of such 
consultations and made their voices heard. As many of the contributions 
to this volume make clear, the small city of Kamloops does not lack for 
community engagement. According to Lon Dubinsky (2006), Kamloops is 
distinguished by a “culture of participation” (86) that extends into several 
realms, including that of heritage. “Kamloops is little more than 100 years 
old,” Dubinsky notes, “but for a relatively young place it is very conscious of 
its heritage” (90). Such consciousness is evident in the existence of a thriv- 
ing museum, two local heritage societies, an active Heritage Commission, 
and ongoing community support for activities such as heritage fairs. 

Given this broad-based interest in heritage, as well as the more specific 
attachment of many Kamloopsians to the Tranquille site, it is not surpris- 
ing that residents of the city urged Tranquille on the Lake to protect and 
preserve the site’s heritage. Through consultations with the community, 
it became clear to the developers that it would be neither possible nor de- 
sirable to disassociate present-day Tranquille from its unique past. Many 
of the original sanatorium buildings are still standing, and the developers 
were open about their commitment to honouring this built heritage. In 
an interview, TOL development manager Tim McLeod detailed efforts to 
incorporate “the history directly into the development plan. Interpretive 
signs throughout the development will give passers-by bites of relevant 
information, and buildings are being renovated to preserve glimpses of 
the site’s history” (Spark 2012, 20). Tranquille’s rich past lives on, not only 
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in the run-down buildings, historic gardens, and well-worn pathways of 
the site but in the memories of the people who lived, worked, and visited 
there. The significance of these memories very quickly became apparent to 
McLeod, who “has long been getting calls and emails from people around 
the world who had a connection with Tranquille’s past” (Spark 2012, 18). 
Though less tangible than buildings, memories of Tranquille are central 
to understanding its history, and were the focus of the Tranquille Oral 
History Project. 

As activity at Tranquille has increased over the past several years, 
so too has storytelling about the area. Many people have expressed great 
interest in sharing their memories as well as their Tranquille-related pho- 
tographs, artifacts, and memorabilia. Recognizing the importance of this 
oral and material heritage, McLeod approached the Kamloops Heritage 
Society (KHS) for expertise and assistance. Representatives from the 
KHS were keen to get involved and, together with McLeod, invited oth- 
er organizations such as Thompson Rivers University (TRU) to come on 
board. As a faculty member in history at TRU, I was drawn to a project 
that not only fit nicely with my research and teaching interests in British 
Columbia history but seemed ideal for engaging students in the practice 
of public history.’ 

At early meetings, it was clear that we all shared a sense of the sig- 
nificance of Tranquille’s history, wide-ranging as it is, but there were 
various thoughts on how best to capture, preserve, and disseminate that 
history. These initial, exploratory meetings resulted in a Memorandum 
of Understanding (MOU), signed in June 2012, establishing a two-year 
research collaboration between the Small Cities Community- University 
Research Alliance (CURA, a research unit based in Thompson Rivers 
University), Tranquille Limited Partnership (on behalf of Tranquille on 
the Lake), and the Kamloops Heritage Society. The MOU states that col- 
laborators agreed to the following: 


e To work together on projects that document, study, 
and archive local history research—especially oral 
histories related to Tranquille 


e To work toward the creation and maintenance of 
a ‘Tranquille Interpretive Centre’ (a physical space 
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located on the Tranquille site as a community 
educational resource) 


e To create opportunities for student research 
experience 


e To seek further partnership opportunities through 
external grants. (MOU 2012, 3) 


As indicated in the MOU, one of the larger objectives of this initiative was 
the establishment of an interpretive centre—an archival and educational 
space—on the grounds. At early meetings, it was agreed that while this 
should be a long-term goal, our most immediate objective should be to re- 
cord and archive the memories and stories of “Tranquillians™ themselves 
(Youds 2013, June 10). Although not formally part of the MOU, other orga- 
nizations, such as the Kamloops Heritage Commission and the Kamloops 
Museum and Archives, participated in efforts to define the project and set 
it in motion. The collaborators agreed that as the project moved forward, 
they would encourage other “stakeholders with common interests” to join 
(MOU 2012, 2). Keeping in mind the longer-term objective of establishing 
an interpretive centre, our goal during this initial, two-year collaboration 
was to conduct, transcribe, and archive oral histories of Tranquille. 
Tranquille on the Lake is not unique in incorporating heritage pres- 
ervation and restoration directly into its development plan. Across British 
Columbia, several former provincial institutions have been remade into 
housing developments, and have retained aspects of that institutional her- 
itage." For instance, in 1995, a townhouse development was established 
on the site of the former Provincial Industrial School in Vancouver. In 
that case, many of the original buildings were rehabilitated and restored, 
and new construction was made compatible with the “Spanish Mission 
Revival” architectural style of the original 1914 structure (Dewhirst 
Lessard Architects 2009). Similarly, the Prince of Wales Fairbridge Farm 
School at Cowichan Station, originally established in 1935 as a school 
for underprivileged British children, was purchased by developers in the 
1970s. Now a residential area, Fairbridge includes many of the original 
Farm School buildings, and the Fairbridge Chapel Heritage Society plays 
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a key role in administering and maintaining this built heritage (Fairbridge 
Canada 2017; Vancouver Island Beyond Victoria 2017). 

In addition, over the past few years, the large housing development 
of Victoria Hill has been gradually taking shape on the site of the former 
Provincial Lunatic Asylum in New Westminster. Established in 1878, the 
asylum was renamed the Provincial Hospital for the Insane in 1897, and 
Woodlands School for the Developmentally Disabled in 1950. The institu- 
tion closed in 1996 and was purchased by Onni Group of Companies in 
2003. While many of the original buildings were destroyed by a fire in 2008, 
a few of the smaller buildings that survived the fire were restored. When 
it came time to determine the fate of the last remaining major building on 
the site—the Tower portion of Centre Block—conflict erupted. While the 
city initially approved plans to restore the Tower, this decision was reversed 
in 2011 in response to the demand of former patients that the building be 
demolished “in order to assist in their healing process” (Spitale to Wright 
and Members of Council 2009, 2). Over the past several years, countless 
stories of physical, mental, and sexual abuse at Woodlands have surfaced; 
for the survivors of such abuse, the Woodlands Tower represented not 
an opportunity for heritage preservation but a site of deep, irrevocable 
hurts (Hall 2011). The decision to demolish Woodlands Tower suggests 
the extent to which heritage developments depend on community sup- 
port and are grounded in specific historical contexts. The “development 
of heritage and the promotion of heritage sites,” Paul Shackel (2011) aptly 
notes, “are essentially political acts” (2). To date, there have not been any 
public claims of abuse at Tranquille (Purvey). Most Tranquillians have not 
only supported but actively encouraged efforts to preserve the institution’s 
heritage. Although the Tranquille development is not unique in its incor- 
poration of heritage, such incorporation was and is made possible, in part, 
by wider community support and the distinctive history of the institution. 

Like other initiatives discussed in this collection, the TOHP in- 
volved various stakeholders with distinct motivations for participating. 
The project was propelled by the countless individuals who, from the 
outset, expressed their eagerness to share memories of Tranquille. Early 
on, the developers learned of the strong emotional attachment that many 
people, both within and outside of Kamloops, have to the Tranquille 
area. Recognizing the importance of these personal histories, the TOL 
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development manager approached the Kamloops Heritage Society (KHS) 
with a request that the society become the “gatekeeper” of Tranquille’s 
oral and material heritage (Spark 2012, 20). The KHS is a non-profit or- 
ganization with a mission of “preserving the past for the future” (MOU 
2012, 2); KHS members thus had a distinct motivation for joining this 
collaborative project. With their focus on preserving heritage buildings 
and artifacts, KHS members welcomed the opportunity to take on both 
the oral history and archival components of the Tranquille project. 

While the TOHP emerged in response to the needs and desires of 
the community, it was also driven, in part, by self-interest on the part 
of the developers and academics (Dubinsky 2006). The significance of 
Tranquille’s historic ties are acknowledged in the TOL neighbourhood 
plan (TOL 2012), which lists “heritage recognition” as one of the devel- 
opment’s guiding principles: “The Tranquille On the Lake property has 
a rich history of uses including First Nations hunting and fishing activi- 
ties, ranching, farming, gold mining, and several provincially significant 
health institutions. Tranquille On the Lake will respect previous uses and 
peoples who are part of the site’s heritage in a meaningful and sustainable 
manner” (22). Of course, TOL is a business venture, and the commitment 
to heritage is likely motivated, in part, by an understanding that such a 
commitment will enhance the appeal of the proposed development. As 
well, the developers presumably recognize that the success of their venture 
partially depends on the extent to which they can nurture and maintain a 
positive relationship with the wider community. While some stakeholders 
see Tranquille primarily as a business venture and others see it, firstly, 
as a heritage site, TRU CURA faculty see it as a place rich with research 
possibilities. Given the importance of its relationship with Kamloops, 
Tranquille fits nicely with the CURA focus on small cities. More generally, 
community partnerships such as the TOHP appeal to faculty concerned to 
make their research more relevant and impactful both within and outside 
academia. While this is not a new concern, scholars are under increasing 
pressure to demonstrate the relevance and impact of their research in or- 
der to secure external funding, tenure, and promotion. 

As a specialist in British Columbia history with an interest in local 
history and experiential learning, I saw the Tranquille project as an oppor- 
tunity to offer a unique, hands-on research experience to undergraduate 
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students.° Given that it was based in the community, the project seemed an 
ideal endeavour for undergraduate service learning. According to Ginny 
Ratsoy (2008), service learning “is experiential learning that actively en- 
gages students in projects that connect them to a community and, signifi- 
cantly, requires them to reflect upon that engagement” (2). Although they 
differ somewhat across institutions, service learning courses typically 
include both an experiential and reflective component. Service learners 
receive course credit (on a pass/fail basis) for their work with community 
organizations, which can involve a range of creative, administrative, or 
other types of service. Service learning is not reducible to volunteer work, 
as students are required to critically reflect upon the meaning and im- 
pact of the experience within their own lives and the wider community 
(Ratsoy 2008; Weber and Sleeper 2003). According to Mark Chupp and 
Mark Joseph (2010), “without structured critical reflection, it is possible 
that students do not consider their service experience in its larger social 
and political context, nor determine implications for how to apply the ex- 
perience to future action” (194). Service learning is increasingly appealing 
to instructors searching for innovative ways of enhancing undergraduate 
student engagement and of moving beyond the “passive classroom learn- 
er” model (Chupp and Joseph 2010, 193). Research has shown that service 
learning can help to at least partially resolve the “disconnect” between 
the university classroom and the so-called “real world” (Post 2012, 414). 
Historians are not well represented among the advocates of service learn- 
ing, which, observes A. Glenn Crothers (2002), is somewhat “ironic,” as 
“many historians claim that their teaching aims to help produce individu- 
als who are highly engaged in civic and political life” (1447). Service learn- 
ing enhances both student and faculty engagement, and can help history 
instructors in their quest to make studying history about more than just 
memorizing the dates and details of the past (Carpio, Luk, and Bush 2013; 
Lyons 2007). In the case of the Tranquille Oral History Project, service 
learning not only allowed my students to engage with the past in new 
ways, it inspired me to get out of the classroom and into the community. 
In the summer sessions of 2012 and 2013, I invited a total of four stu- 
dents (two each summer) to become involved in the TOHP through ser- 
vice learning. Each student completed a 13-week course that included both 
an experiential and reflective component. In addition to reading some key 
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works on the history of Tranquille and oral history methodology, students 
were required to complete a minimum of 65 hours of hands-on work. 
While the students did everything from assisting the Kamloops Heritage 
Society to undertaking some preliminary archival and heritage display 
work, their focus was on conducting interviews with former employees 
and residents of Tranquille. The students learned about the research ethics 
process and were actively involved in the creation of the interview ques- 
tions. They located potential interviewees with the assistance of the KHS 
and were responsible for coordinating and carrying out the interviews. I 
structured the course loosely and gave the students the freedom and flexi- 
bility to carve out their own research path—to become historians in their 
own right. As Patricia Mooney-Melvin (2014) remarks in her reflection on 
a public history initiative in Chicago, “when students are actively engaged 
in the process of inquiry they are more committed to learning, work col- 
laboratively toward a larger goal, and take ownership of the knowledge 
they are producing” (470). 

In the end, each student conducted three in-depth interviews, most of 
which were with former employees of the medical institution, and com- 
pleted full transcriptions of those interviews. Several studies indicate that 
students benefit immensely when they are actively involved in all aspects 
of the research process (Healey 2005). Although arduous and time-con- 
suming, transcription is a critical step in oral history research; through 
the process of transcribing the interviews, my students deepened their 
connection to the participants and their stories, and learned first-hand 
what it means to create primary source material. As service learners, these 
students not only became involved in the community but gained practical 
experience in the historian’s craft. Those who agreed to be interviewed 
for the project were informed that the transcriptions of their interviews 
would likely be deposited, at a future date, into an archives and inter- 
pretive centre. The students recognized that their work would constitute 
an invaluable resource not only for themselves but for others, and that it 
would contribute to a “permanent historical resource for the community” 
(Crothers 2002, 1447). If established, this permanent resource will also 
include the students’ reflective papers on the TOHP and the history of 
Tranquille. I required that the students not only contribute their written 
work to the archives but that they present their research to a conference, 
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class, or community group. Such presentations not only enriched the stu- 
dents’ own learning but allowed them to share their newfound knowledge 
with their peers and the wider community. Through their work with the 
TOHP, students learned that the work of the historian extends beyond 
the classroom. As Peter Knupfer (2013) notes in his analysis of a local his- 
tory project in Michigan, the “students discovered that the learning and 
sharing of history need not be confined to classrooms and formal works 
of scholarship, that it need not arise from cutting-edge research into a 
recently opened gap in the literature, and that it can instead be taken into 
a community to serve a community’s needs” (1162). 

All collaborations bring certain challenges, as the contributions to this 
volume make clear, and the Tranquille Oral History Project was no excep- 
tion. As a primarily organic collaboration that evolved from “emergent 
conditions or opportunities” (Dubinsky 2006, 100), the TOHP brought 
together participants from varied social locations with a common interest 
in preserving Tranquille’s heritage. At the same time, each stakeholder 
had somewhat distinct motivations for joining the project, and varied 
expectations about priorities and outcomes. During the course of my 
involvement in the TOHP, I became ever more cognizant of the reality 
that “community organizations and universities do not necessarily speak 
the same language or hold the same objectives and values” (Garrett-Petts 
2005, 4). To KHS members, the recording, though not the transcribing, of 
the oral histories was of utmost priority, especially given the advanced age 
of many interviewees. Despite sharing with other stakeholders a concern 
for heritage preservation, my central focus was engaged learning and stu- 
dent training. I was therefore less concerned with the timely completion of 
all possible interviews than I was with ensuring that my students received 
a rigorous and hands-on experience in the practice of oral history. It was 
important that the students learn the skills of effective transcription, even 
though “this is a time-consuming and difficult process that can be bur- 
densome” (Mills et al. 2011, 42). Given the immense time commitment, 
the students were able to complete far fewer interviews than originally 
anticipated. There are still possibly hundreds of interviews to conduct, in 
spite of the efforts of KHS members and volunteers to complete them. 

Although it was established by a Memorandum of Understanding, 
the TOHP was loosely structured and lacking in any formal or defined 
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leadership. As Dubinsky (2006) notes, organic collaborations are often 
quite informal and “guided by inherent trust and clarity about expec- 
tations and responsibilities” (100). While the informality of the TOHP 
was not in itself an issue, such informality was not balanced with a clear, 
shared understanding regarding expectations and responsibilities. The 
initial impetus for this collaboration came from the developers, but it was 
the KHS that took a leadership role in the day-to-day work of the project. 
While the TOHP would have floundered without the energetic leadership 
of KHS members, such leadership was limited, and likely frustrated, by a 
relative lack of clarity around roles, objectives, and anticipated outcomes. 
From the outset, I considered the initiative to be a long-term project with 
ongoing opportunities for research and student training; others seemed 
to envision it as a short-term endeavour with a firm completion date. It 
was challenging to negotiate and reconcile such competing expectations, 
which reflected a lack of consensus about the pace and timeline of the proj- 
ect. Chupp and Joseph (2010) note that “real limits exist to the alignment 
between the role and functioning of the academy and the workings of the 
real world.” They go on to suggest that such limits, which include the “arti- 
ficial constraints of the academic calendar,” should be made clear through 
“proactive communication with community partners” (206). The TOHP 
would have benefited, at the beginning, from an open discussion regard- 
ing academic priorities, requirements, and constraints. Furthermore, a 
formalized leadership structure and succession plan would have helped to 
guide and sustain this research partnership in the long term. 

Like the Public Produce Project discussed in Chapter 4 of this volume 
by Robin Reid and Kendra Besanger, the TOHP struggled to maintain a 
stable cadre of volunteers and to secure adequate funding. The momen- 
tum and energy that characterized the project in its initial stages proved 
difficult to sustain. As is common in collaborative work, there were vary- 
ing levels of commitment to the TOHP, and some participants were will- 
ing and able to devote more time to it than others. Despite the “culture of 
participation” characteristic of Kamloops, volunteer participation in the 
TOHP was sporadic and inconsistent. While this is to be expected, those 
who made this project a priority, and who were anxious to see it complet- 
ed, risked becoming overwhelmed by the workload and frustrated by the 
relatively slow progress. Such challenges were not unique to this particular 
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collaboration and, as with most volunteer projects, would have been at 
least partially mitigated by access to external funding. Limited funds exist 
for community-engaged collaborations and heritage projects, and efforts 
to secure external funds for the Tranquille project were unsuccessful 
(Dick 2009). As such, TOHP participants relied largely on their own or 
borrowed equipment and on volunteer and student labour. The developers 
provided access to the site and potential interview contacts, but the project 
would have greatly benefited from stable funding for equipment, archival 
expertise, and transcription. 

Genevieve Carpio, Sharon Luk, and Adam Bush (2013) note that com- 
munity-university collaborations often flounder due to a lack of consis- 
tent, sustained support; the success of such collaborations, they argue, re- 
quires “universities to make more time, energy, and resources available for 
them” (1187). Thompson Rivers University offered important support in 
the form of student and faculty participation, but such participation was 
somewhat limited due to time and resource constraints. The particular 
environment of TRU—a comprehensive, learner-centred, primarily un- 
dergraduate university—both facilitated and challenged the development 
of the TOHP. In his work on the linkages between research and teaching, 
Mick Healey (2005) draws on findings that suggest “it was easier in less 
research-intensive universities to develop the linkages than in more inten- 
sive ones because a wider definition of what counts as research was taken 
in the former” (194). TRU recognizes a broad concept of research, encour- 
ages the scholarship of teaching and learning, and provides wide-ranging 
support for community-engaged research. It is also home to a thriving 
culture of undergraduate research, which is reflected in two vibrant, an- 
nual undergraduate conferences and numerous funding opportunities for 
undergraduate students to pursue original research. At the same time, 
unlike most large universities, TRU has neither an archivist nor a special 
collections, both of which might have helped to expedite the management 
and preservation of Tranquille-related records.’ In addition, while TRU 
faculty are free to engage students in service learning, such work is not 
factored in a concrete way into teaching workloads, which may dissuade 
some from participating.’ 

Despite certain challenges, the Tranquille Oral History Project was 
a worthwhile and rewarding initiative. With their involvement in the 
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project, and their inclusion of heritage recognition in the Tranquille on 
the Lake plan, the developers engaged the wider community and acknowl- 
edged the importance of Tranquille’s unique history. For their part, the 
students discovered a history of Tranquille that is far more compelling 
and complex than popularly imagined. As Natalie Ames and Stephene 
Diepstra (2006) note, intergenerational oral history service learning proj- 
ects give students the opportunity to “understand the impact of the so- 
cial environment on human development, and to develop an empathetic 
understanding of another person’s reality” (733). In their conversations 
with people who lived and worked at Tranquille, students learned about 
the long-lasting friendships forged between workers and patients, and 
about the deep impact that the medical facility's closure had on many 
Kamloops families. With its focus on heritage, the TOHP departed from 
the traditional service learning emphasis on social issues such as poverty. 
But, as Ratsoy (2008) suggests, service learning “can equally effectively 
engage and influence students when the placement is with artistic, cultur- 
al, and academic organizations” (3). The TOHP service learners became 
actively engaged in preserving the heritage of their community, gained 
valuable, hands-on experience in public history, and discovered a past 
that was more “immediate, tangible, and relevant” than that found in 
any textbook (Crothers 2002, 1447). In giving students the opportunity 
to conduct oral histories and create primary source material, the TOHP 
“turned students into knowledge producers rather than just consumers” 
(Mooney-Melvin 2014, 474). The project also enabled Kamloops Heritage 
Society members to branch into a new area of heritage preservation—oral 
history—and to deepen their ties with TRU students, faculty, and oth- 
er community members. Thompson Rivers University is part of, rather 
than separate from, the Kamloops community—but it doesn’t always feel 
so. Public history projects, such as the TOHP, can be used to “breach the 
traditional walls between ‘town and gown” (Coles and Welch 2002, 229). 
Scott Casper (2013) observes that “town and gown’—or the community 
and the university—“have often existed in tension, typically surrounding 
the different sorts of economic, social, and cultural capital they represent” 
(1159). Like Ginny Ratsoy in her work with the Kamloops Adult Learners 
Society, my involvement with the TOHP revitalized my teaching and re- 
search and deepened my engagement with the wider community. As a 
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historian accustomed to researching, writing, and preparing lectures in 
relative isolation, I was energized by new connections with local non-prof- 
it organizations and private industry, and inspired by their enthusiasm for 
exploring and understanding the past. 

The benefits of the TOHP extended beyond the official stakeholders to 
the wider Kamloops community. The potential impact of the Tranquille 
project on quality of life in the small city of Kamloops is perhaps less ob- 
vious than other important initiatives discussed in this volume, such as a 
public produce garden or an accessible shower for the homeless. Heritage 
projects such as the TOHP can, however, help to fulfill one of Charles 
Montgomery’s (2013) central requirements for a “happy city”: the city 
“should enable us to build and strengthen the bonds between friends, fam- 
ilies, and strangers that give life meaning, bonds that represent the city’s 
greatest achievement and opportunity” (43). Heritage projects are about 
more than preserving buildings and collecting memories; as in the case 
of the TOHP, such projects can “build and strengthen bonds” between 
people with shared interests, connect students with seniors, and make for 
a more caring community. In effect, they can help to nurture and sustain 
a sense of community. The impetus for, and significance of, the Tranquille 
project at least partly reflects the social proximities within this small city 
(Dubinsky 2006). When word got out about the emergent development at 
Tranquille, Kamloopsians made their voices heard about the importance 
of protecting the heritage of the site. In part, this outpouring reflects the 
“power of proximity” at work, as Tranquille, along with its history, looms 
larger in Kamloops than it might were it situated in a more populous ur- 
ban centre. A large number of people from the Kamloops region have, or 
know someone who has, some connection to the history of Tranquille. 
The site was and is, Diane Purvey notes, “intimately linked to Kamloops 
through a web of well-travelled connections.” Such connections persist, 
at least in the collective memory, and reflect Tranquille’s history as a ma- 
jor employer, residence, and economic driver for Kamloops. In a recent 
interview, a former employee of the medical institution described her en- 
during attachment to Tranquille: “You still have that attachment. It’s still 
there . . . Just, I don’t know, it’s just a part of your life” (G. Crowston, per- 
sonal communication with Brandon Frederick, July 25, 2013). From the 
perspective of many former and current Kamloopsians, then, the history 
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of Tranquille is inseparable from the history of the city itself. The small- 
city context is not tangential here. In contrast to many large urban centres, 
with their plethora of provincial institutions and heritage developments, 
Tranquille’s historic prominence in the social and economic landscape of 
Kamloops seems to be relatively unmatched. 

As Diane Purvey notes, although the institution has been closed 
for many years, “the memory of Tranquille remains embedded in the 
Kamloops psyche, a testament to its enduring influence.” Over the years, 
it has been common to hear those who used to live, work, or visit at 
Tranquille express their sadness and dismay at the site’s deterioration. One 
former employee of the medical institution recently recalled her sadness 
at the site’s decline: “And then one day, we drove out there, just to drive 
out there, and it was really sad because, well the way I put it was watch- 
ing an old friend deteriorate, you know. It was the grounds were getting 
overgrown with weeds, and the buildings were starting to deteriorate.” 
(G. Crowston, personal communication with Brandon Frederick, July 25, 
2013). The many people who lived and worked at Tranquille are honoured, 
and the value of their history affirmed, by recent efforts to preserve the 
oral and material heritage of the site. There is a growing emphasis in com- 
munity-engaged research on approaches that seek to reduce the power im- 
balance between “the researcher and the researched” and that are “marked 
by local stakeholders being directly engaged in the research process itself” 
(Boser 2006, 10). Likewise, there has long been a movement in oral history 
toward “shared authority” between interviewer and interviewee, and calls 
for more careful attention to power relations inherent within the interview 
context (Frisch 1990). By making their voices heard about the importance 
of the site, and eagerly sharing their memories, Tranquillians played a key 
role in initiating the TOHP. As well, during the interviews, participants 
were asked relatively open-ended questions and encouraged to take an 
active part in directing the conversations. Nonetheless, unequal power 
relations remained, as the project was largely designed, directed, and car- 
ried out by community and university-based researchers, rather than by 
former residents and employees of Tranquille themselves. 

While the TOHP did not subvert conventional power relations in the 
research process, it did help to challenge popular caricatures of Tranquille 
and to foreground stories that might not otherwise have been told. 
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Historian Chad Reimer (2000) notes that local history is, in some ways, 
“inherently democratic,” based as it is in “the claim that history is not 
just the story of great men and wars, but also of ordinary people making 
a living” (111). The TOHP focused on the “ordinary people” of Tranquille, 
and in so doing offered a rich, compelling view of everyday life at the med- 
ical institution. The interviewees generally shared fond memories of the 
medical institution, and of the relationships they established there; one in- 
terviewee described the employees and residents of the medical institution 
as a “large family” (D. Richard’, personal communication with Brandon 
Frederick, August 13, 2013). Tranquille emerged in the oral interviews, not 
as eerie and haunted, but rather as a place where ordinary people worked 
and played, lived and died. The popular preoccupation with ghost sto- 
ries disrespects these people and detracts from their histories. By inviting 
them to share their memories, be they happy or sad, exciting or mun- 
dane, the TOHP helped to uncover a history that is far more nuanced 
than rumours suggest. This project also helped to give a voice to those 
who were deeply affected by the abrupt closure of the medical institution 
in 1984. One interviewee recalled feeling “devastated” by the closure, a 
sentiment that was echoed by others (F. Walker,” personal communica- 
tion with Justin Potestio, July 22, 2013). The unexpectedly rapid closure 
had a significant impact not only on the residents and their families but 
on the workers. According to Diane Purvey, some of the workers “found 
that their work was not valued, and they became ashamed to tell people 
that they had worked at Tranquille.”" In offering an outlet for people to 
share their recollections of the closure, the TOHP helped to shed new light 
on the process of deinstitutionalization and the personal, often emotional 
impact of that process on those who lived in small cities. 

According to historian James Opp (2011), the production of heritage 
is “inherently dissonant and contested.” We need to be cautious, he urges, 
about “totalizing the experience of place” (243). Thus far, the oral histo- 
ry of Tranquille that has been captured is selective, partial, and centred 
on the medical institution. Efforts need to be made to capture the many 
other voices and histories of the area, which will require branching out 
beyond oral history to incorporate a range of methodologies. Despite the 
conclusion of this oral history collaboration, research on Tranquille con- 
tinues. Given such ongoing interest, it is likely that over the next few years 
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FIGURE 6.3. Present-day Tranquille, photograph by Tina Block. 


FIGURE 6.4. Panoramic view of Tranquille, photograph by Tina Block. 


new research collaborations will emerge, resulting—it is hoped—in the 
establishment of a permanent Tranquille archives and interpretive cen- 
tre. Although it was not without challenges, the Tranquille Oral History 
Project benefited those directly involved and enhanced quality of life in 
the broader Kamloops community. For my part, I learned first-hand that 
“good things happen when historians broaden their mandate, seeing the 
university as an integral part of the community in which it functions” 
(Crothers 2002, 1450). There are, I suspect, more “good things” to come at 
Tranquille, as researchers and community members continue their work 
of exploring the site’s unique landscape, aesthetics, and history. 
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NOTES 


I would like to thank the Kamloops Heritage Society, the TRU Small Cities CURA, and 
Tranquille on the Lake for their contributions to the Tranquille Oral History Project. 
Iam grateful to my service learning students (Debra Andrews, Brandon Frederick, 
Francesca Lucia, and Justin Potestio) for their dedication to the project. Finally, I would 
like to extend a special thanks to those individuals who so generously shared their 
memories of Tranquille. 


1 Pseudonym. 


2 Asof January 2016, Tranquille on the Lake was listed for sale. According to the 
development manager, Tim McLeod, the current owners seek to either sell the property 
or find a development partner (CBC Kamloops 2016). 


3 Iam grateful to both Dr. Terry Kading and Dr. Will Garrett-Petts for inviting and 
encouraging me to become involved in this project. 


4 TOL development manager Tim McLeod uses the term “Tranquillians” to refer to 
people with historic ties to the site. 


5 I would like to thank Dr. Christopher Walmsley for drawing my attention to several 
former provincial institutions in BC that have since become housing developments. 


6 Iam grateful to Ginny Ratsoy for introducing me to, and inspiring me to try, service 
learning. The service learning program at TRU was originally developed by Dr. Will 
Garrett-Petts. 


7  TRUis now home to TRUSpace, an institutional repository which digitally archives 
research materials created by the TRU community. 


8 The literature on service learning suggests that TRU is not unique in this respect. 
9  Pseudonym. 
10 Pseudonym. 


11 According to Purvey, former employees of Tranquille express varied, and sometimes 
competing, views about the closure of the institution and the broader process of 
deinstitutionalization. 
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7 | CONCLUSION 


Leadership Initiatives and 
Community-Engaged Research: 
Explorations and Critical Insights 

on “Leadership and Learning” 
in the Small City of Kamloops 


Terry Kading, Lisa Cooke, Dawn Farough, 
Robin Reid, Kendra Besanger 
Ginny Ratsoy, and Tina Block 


Introduction 


We believe this collection offers experiences and insights on “leadership 
and learning” and community-engaged research that will inspire more 
faculty, students, and citizens, in Kamloops and other locales, to take up 
this transformational exercise within their respective communities. In our 
individual and collective engagement with this subject we have learned 
much about the challenges and opportunities for leadership and learning 
in the small city of Kamloops. We present in this chapter a collaborative 
assessment of the varied initiatives examined in this collection; how they 
have contributed to equality of quality of life in the small city; the resulting 
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practice of a community-engaged research model as a response to the lo- 
cal learning conditions under the new model of governance; and the small 
university as a knowledge-support structure. As a complement to the in- 
dividual case studies, this synopsis contributes to understanding “the het- 
erogeneity of structural and everyday activities of all cities,” and furthers 
the “critical dialogue with urban studies” on “the ways in which small 
cities have particular physical landscapes and are spatially organized” and 
the “cultural lives, mindsets, values and goals of small cities” (Bell and 
Jayne 2009, 692). And while individual chapters have identified the local 
participation in formal and informal collaborative networks, we provide 
here a spatial-locational, contextual, and cumulative assessment of the 
significance of these leadership initiatives and reveal the unexpected link- 
ages among them all, despite their bases in disparate areas of study. This 
chapter addresses an acknowledged gap on leadership from within the 
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literature on urban and regional governance in accounting for “agency” 
and “who, how, and why provides these systems, processes, and relation- 
ships with future directions” (Sotarauta, Beer, and Gibney 2017, 188-89). 
In this chapter we will analyze how the qualities of Kamloops may 
limit or expand opportunities for bridging and vertical knowledge and 
social capital linkages, identifying strengths and weakness in the overall 
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social, creative, and cultural capital—in moving from transactional lead- 
ership to transformational leadership outcomes through the “practice of 
power” (see Introduction). The analysis will include a set of evaluations 
on the outcomes and challenges flowing from the different types of lead- 
ership initiatives, and provide an understanding of the learning and 
dynamics within particular leadership initiatives and collaborations, or 
combinations of collaborations, in achieving intended goals. Finally, we 
examine the role of Thompson Rivers University as a knowledge-support 
structure, and the leadership and learning challenges from within this in- 
stitution. This deepens what is recognized as an incomplete understanding 
of how institutional capacity emerges to be a critical “facilitating agent” in 
achieving transformational leadership and equality of quality of life out- 
comes at the local level (Sotarauta, Beer, and Gibney 2017, 189). Drawing 
on contributor experiences with these local initiatives on the practice and 
challenges of research, writing, and interrogating local leadership, we will 
explore the peculiarities and challenges of community-engaged research 
in a small city, and the varied forms and outcomes from university en- 
gagement that may be facilitated in the community and beyond. In con- 
cluding, we demonstrate the significance of community-engaged research 
to the small city, and to the trajectory of our university—as an emergent 
and integral feature of leadership and learning at the local level. 


Local Capacities and Equality of Quality of Life 


Is the small city an ideal setting for addressing equality of quality of life 
goals? Like large urban centres, the small city has the challenges of pov- 
erty, homelessness, marginalization, and increasing dispersal that express 
deep inequities and may generate feelings of exclusion and inferiority. As 
in small towns and rural areas, the small city has persistent economic in- 
securities and population growth and investment challenges. The main 
purpose of this collection has been to reveal and challenge understand- 
ings of quality of life in the small city by providing diverse perspectives 
and analyses of local leadership initiatives in advancing equality of qual- 
ity of life. As demonstrated, in addition to separate community groups, 
there are both established networks and a variety of initiatives minimiz- 
ing hardship, leading us to health, building resilience, increasing fairness, 
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strengthening bonds, and opening doors to empathy and cooperation in 
Kamloops. By applying the categories of “leadership and learning” under 
the new forms of governance to the areas of homelessness and marginal 
residents, food security and sustainability, heritage preservation, and adult 
education, we have offered a rendering of the local leadership initiatives 
and unlikely alliances that counter the trends that diminish the equality of 
quality of life in this small city and serve as examples of transformational 
leadership outcomes. It is these leadership initiatives, which support other 
small-city qualities, that we explore in more detail, with particular atten- 
tion to whether these qualities may mitigate or even prevent the negative 
individual and community outcomes documented by Montgomery (2013) 
in large urban centres. And as emphasized in the literature on governance, 
we pay particular attention to the local Kamloops context in which these 
leadership and learning initiatives occur in relation to provincial and fed- 
eral efforts to “govern through community.” The types of capital identified 
by Emery and Flora (2006) in creating a local inventory, and Bryant and 
Marois’ (2010) recognition of networks as formal and informal organiza- 
tions generating particular local orientations, observed and latent, frame 
our assessments of what has been attained, and what might have been or is 
yet to be realized, within the existing matrix of capitals. 

The overall trajectory of Kamloops, after the economic instability of 
the 1980s to the early 21st century led first to out-migration and then to 
stagnant population growth, has been a gradual diversification and stabi- 
lization of the local economy, of which the city’s status as a regional centre 
serving a much larger area has been an important feature in attracting 
provincial and federal investments. Within this trajectory, particular 
forms of local capital have become more evident and enhanced in shaping 
orientations: natural capital, “those assets that abide in a particular loca- 
tion, including weather, geographic isolation, natural resources, amenities 
and natural beauty”; cultural capital, “the way people ‘know the world’ 
and how they act within it” and how “creativity, innovation, and influence 
emerge and are nurtured” (and acknowledged as political capital within a 
particular local political culture—our refinement for this chapter); human 
capital, “the skills and abilities of people to develop and enhance their 
resources and access outside resources and bodies of knowledge”; social 
capital, “connections among people and organizations or the social ‘glue,’ 
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to make things, positive or negative, happen”; and built capital, “the in- 
frastructure supporting these activities” (Emery and Flora 2006, 20-21). 
These forms of capital, in relation to Montgomery’s remedies for the chal- 
lenges of our largest urban centres of biophilia (access to nature), conviv- 
iality (increasing connections and closeness), and mobility (opportunities 
beyond vehicle ownership), reveal that Kamloops has particular strengths. 

Perhaps the city’s greatest advantage, though little recognized in its 
contribution to facilitating “community,” is the abundance of natural 
capital, from which other benefits in social-creative capital emerge. With 
mild and short winters (in contrast to the rest of Canada) and hot, dry 
summers, “weather/climate” has been consistently identified in citizen 
surveys as the main feature making Kamloops a “good place to live” and 
contributing to overall quality of life, followed, in a 2016 survey, by “loca- 
tion/proximity to other places,” “recreational/sports activities and facil- 
ities,” “size of community,” and “friendly/nice people” (Trawin 2016, 9). 
This climate is matched with considerable natural assets, ranging from 
the hillside/mountain views to the natural vegetation and numerous parks 
throughout the city and along the confluence of two major rivers (North 
& South Thompson) in the downtown core. In combination with nearby 
skiing/snowboarding , numerous local and regional golf course options, 
and limitless opportunities for fishing, boating, and other water activities, 
the city is well-placed to attract and retain residents from an aging pop- 
ulation and those desiring an active lifestyle. The local government has 
contributed significant built capital in this area, with a $55 million com- 
mitment in 2003 to new and revised parks and facilities throughout the 
city, justified as generating “sport tourism, sport development, athlete de- 
velopment, health and wellness, and civic pride development” (McCorkell 
2011). The centrepieces of this project are the new Tournament Capital 
Centre and fields (next to TRU) and the revamping of lands and facilities 
at McArthur Island Park on the North Shore. There have been continuous 
expenditures to expand activities for biking, year-round programming in 
facilities, and the introduction of new activities responsive to different age 
groups (e.g., skateboarding and long board parks for youth, and pickleball 
courts for seniors), from which the city has received notable recognition. 
“Highest satisfaction ratings were recorded for: programs and services 
for recreation and sport (93%), availability of green spaces for recreation 
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and enjoyment (92%), as well as the overall aesthetic appearance of the 
city (92%)” (Trawin 2016, 13). In addition to this observed orientation, the 
“health and wellness” aspect of this investment may be seen as a latent 
orientation from which to further engage the city in advancing equality of 
quality of life goals (as per Bryant and Marois—see Introduction). 
Climate and nature contribute to a long, yearly engagement with a 
wide variety of outdoor activities, events, venues and sports, and address 
a critical feature observed by Montgomery (2013) in reviving the fortunes 
of large urban centres and facilitating the creation of social-creative cap- 
ital: “We know that nature in cities make us happier and healthier. We 
know it makes us friendlier and kinder. We know it helps us build essen- 
tial bonds with other people and places in which we live” (123). This has 
been borne out in Kamloops, where in 2016 the “majority of respondents 
said quality of life in the City of Kamloops was either good or very good,” 
adding that this “is significantly higher than quality of life ratings in other 
British Columbian municipalities”! (10). Thus, a combination of climate, 
ease of access to nature, and official local support and promotion of an ac- 
tive lifestyle has contributed to local conviviality. As Montgomery (2013) 
observes, “People who say they ‘belong’ to their community are happier 
than those who do not. And people who trust their neighbors feel a great- 
er sense of that belonging. And that sense of belonging is influenced by 
social contact. And casual encounters (such as, say, the kind that might 
happen around a volleyball court on a Friday night), are just as important 
to belonging and trust as contact with family and close friends” (134). And 
while one of the lowest levels of citizen satisfaction was recorded for “alter- 
native forms of transportation,” Kamloops continues to provide a context 
for multiple and ongoing casual encounters, further enhanced by not hav- 
ing to contend with the traffic congestion and lengthy commute times of 
large urban centres that may dramatically reduce social time.” Such qual- 
ities as friendliness, kindness, and trust that arise through these natural 
and built forms of capital foster local opportunities for multiple and com- 
plex encounters, and continue to preserve the “power of proximity” / ease 
of contact and engagement identified in several chapters (as per Dubinsky, 
2006) that allows for the development of social capital and creative initia- 
tives. Kamloops has the added advantage in human capital over smaller 
towns and rural areas as the regional base of a number of well-established 
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community organizations, several with provincial or national links and 
recognition (as evident in the formal and informal network linkages in 
each chapter). Whether in terms of local social challenges, heritage, sus- 
tainability, or creating age-friendly communities, these entities (of which 
the university has become an important example) have provided ongoing 
bridging and vertical knowledge, and have grown in scope of assets, ser- 
vices, and programs.’ 

There is little doubt that climate, size, and ease of contact facilitate 
both the monthly meetings of the Changing the Face of Poverty Network 
(CFP) and the generation of subcommittees and informal discussions 
within the network to address the immediate needs for clients or to exam- 
ine and assess the local resource capacities to initiate new services, such 
as coordinating shelter and food services or supporting events to provide 
for the homeless or fundraise for member initiatives—events that often 
have an outdoor component or take place in the evening or on weekends. 
Such continuous multi-sectoral representation and engagement beyond 
monthly meetings confirms that the context allows for more social time 
than in large urban centres. For the Kamloops Adult Learners Society 
(KALS), the medial position of the small city plays an important role in 
the success of the organization, with enough residents who are of retire- 
ment age to provide KALS with a sufficient number of students and most 
Kamloopsians living within a 15-minute drive to most parts of the city. As 
Ginny Ratsoy notes, the sufficient population base and accessibility of lo- 
cation are favourable attributes of this small city—advantages it may have 
over its village and metropolis counterparts. KALS is succeeding in its 
vision of “expanding educational opportunities for citizens in their retire- 
ment years” by physically locating in areas seniors frequent and gearing 
publicity toward them, at the same time as it acts on its mission to better 
the community “through interaction and partnerships with other com- 
munity groups” through outreach activities. Climate, size, and proximity 
all facilitate this success—which is crucial in the collaboration of older 
people, such as those involved in the Kamloops Adult Learners Society, for 
whom travelling great distances and contending with parking mazes hold 
little appeal. Those who were instrumental in founding KALS, making 
the attempt in a large city with a less accommodating climate, might have 
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found more obstacles in their way requiring more resources to address 
these limitations. 

The contributions by Lisa Cooke on the “culture of giving” and Dawn 
Farough on the homeless theatre project provide more evidence of this 
small city adaptability and openness, or fluid “social space,” that advances 
and enhances new leadership initiatives. What I (Lisa Cooke) can say is 
that my involvement in the project is directly relational to this particular 
urban setting. I first learned of the Shower Project from Dr. Will Garrett- 
Petts, a colleague at work who had learned about it in a conversation with 
Jim McCarthy at a completely separate community event. The two men 
knew each other from some other context, got to chatting, and the sto- 
ry of the showers came up. These kinds of serendipitous encounters that 
lead to conversation which leads to research projects happen in all kinds 
of communities. What is specific about this particular project is that not 
only is it more likely that people know people and then bump into people 
in a smaller city context—but this small city has a university in it. Dawn 
Farough’s research through the No Straight Lines theatre production has 
provided the clearest understanding of the advantages of the small city to 
developing new leadership initiatives. Group members believe that clos- 
er proximity leads to better and closer connections between community 
members: “I feel like we have the right size of community where it’s easier 
for people to feel connected. We are only a very few degrees from everyone 
else in the community. You know someone who knows someone who is 
related to someone.” There was also a feeling that status or elitism were 
not as evident in Kamloops as they might be in larger urban centres, serv- 
ing to facilitate awareness, mobilization, and interaction across a larger 
cross-section of the community, and a strong sense that the community 
was open to engaging with new initiatives. 

This familiarity and knowledge of multiple contacts across the com- 
munity, and the varied resources they may provide, reveals the depth of 
human and social capital in particular areas. For the theatre project, “If 
we need or want help from Western Canada Theatre, enough of us know 
people at Western Canada Theatre well that that might happen. It might 
not happen in Toronto, for example.” Considerable social capital has been 
developed in the area of sustainability and food security, as the Kamloops 
Food Policy Committee (KFPC) had been working in the community for 
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over 15 years as a non-profit, grassroots advocacy group before initiat- 
ing the Public Produce Project. The KFPC had developed an elaborate 
network of important partners, including the City of Kamloops, Interior 
Health, Interior Community Services (ICS), and the Kamloops Farmers 
Market. As an umbrella organization, the KFPC’s success as a non-profit, 
grassroots organization relates to the broad representation of food-related 
groups that it works with. As Robin Reid and Kendra Basinger observe, 
“the ability of the small Public Produce Project to access such a network 
of resources and partnerships had to do with its willingness to engage 
locally and work within pre-existing frameworks. It is certainly the case 
that relying on partnerships of trust and collaboration was essential to 
the success and continuation of the project.” The Tranquille Oral History 
Project partly reflects the fact that the city is “very conscious of its heri- 
tage” (Dubinsky 2006, 90), a consciousness supported by the work of two 
heritage societies, a Heritage Commission, and a local museum. As Tina 
Block observed, “when word got out about the emergent development at 
Tranquille, Kamloopsians made their voices heard about the importance 
of protecting the heritage of the site,” and in part, this outpouring reflects 
the “power of proximity” at work, as Tranquille, along with its history, 
looms larger in this small city than it might were it situated in a more pop- 
ulous urban centre. Concerns about protecting Tranquille’s heritage are 
grounded not only in the specific history of the site but in a more general 
awareness of heritage in this city. It is indeed possible to speak of a heri- 
tage culture in Kamloops—a culture that is reproduced and disseminated 
in both organizational and everyday spaces. This culture has a positive 
impact on equality of quality of life in this small city by nurturing unlikely 
alliances among the private, public, and non-profit sectors, shedding new 
light on local histories, and bringing together people with shared interests. 

These insights capture other facets of proximity in the small city 
that contribute to successful initiatives, notably the numerous and close 
linkages between community members and a variety of established orga- 
nizations, the weaker emphasis on status (or lack of an evident elitism), 
and the fact that this urban context offers a space to promote new ini- 
tiatives, as there is more opportunity for social time than in larger urban 
centres. Ginny Ratsoy, who has done considerable research into smallish 
cities—particularly Kamloops (largely in the context of the success of its 
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professional theatre company, Western Canada Theatre)—has had several 
occasions to reflect on the question of whether or not Kamloops’ small to 
mid-size facilitates the formation and success of organizations: 


I do not believe this question can be answered in isolation 
from other factors. Specifically, Kamloops’s location, I 
would argue, must be taken into account. It is a relatively 
isolated small city: the nearest large city, Vancouver, is a 
four-hour drive away. As such, it has a distinct identity—a 
luxury it might well not have if it were a one-hour drive from 
a large city. So, while I do believe that the size of Kamloops 
facilitates a certain ease of communication—getting from 
place to place is relatively easy, and, for example, one can 
go to an unfamiliar organization or social setting and 
pretty well be assured of already being acquainted with at 
least one person one encounters—I also believe that the 
clear boundaries that demarcate the city -figuratively and 
metaphorically—are as much responsible for the energetic 
arts and social culture of the city. Thus, at least two factors 
(and likely many more) are at play in making Kamloops the 
culture-rich small city it is. 


These observations serve to support our earlier assessments that the small 
city may more readily foment initiatives and long-standing collaborations, 
as it is less constrained by challenges of distance and silos that are more 
evident in larger urban centres, but also advantaged by its regional status 
and numerous established community organizations. The dual advan- 
tage of distance from larger urban centres and the “proximity” within the 
small city clearly generate particular features that support the principle 
of equality of quality of life. On the one hand there are better and closer 
connections between community members who are less encumbered by 
status or class concerns. Within this context, initiatives and opportuni- 
ties may arise more informally—including unlikely alliances—and there 
is a sense that there is the space to try new things. On the other hand, 
Kamloops has a substantial and diverse enough citizenry to sustain a wide 
variety of collaborations which aid in public awareness and mobilization 
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behind initiatives. Whether considering local social challenges, heritage, 
sustainability, or the creation of age-friendly communities, the small city 
is fertile ground for the face-to-face contact that is an important, and 
perhaps a necessary, element for strong partnerships among individuals 
and organizations, particularly in fostering successful leadership initia- 
tives, and, as we will see, supporting community-university engagement 
(Tremblay and Hall 2014). 

Despite the evident strengths and advantages of the small city over 
large urban centres and smaller towns and rural areas, there are serious 
challenges. From the 2016 Citizen Survey, those residents who felt that 
the quality of life in Kamloops had declined “blamed it on a higher cost 
of living, high unemployment / lack of job opportunities and economic 
downturn more generally” (Trawin 2016, 14). Their concerns are not with- 
out merit, as data from the 2011 census revealed that 18.1% of homeowners 
(compared to a provincial average of 23.8%) and 47% of renters (compared 
to a provincial average of 45.3%) were spending more than 30% of their 
income on shelter (Government of BC 2014). Since then, local housing 
costs and rental rates have continued to rise dramatically, generating an 
“affordability crisis” by 2016, wherein “the lack of affordable housing in 
Kamloops has reached a level not seen before. The number of homeless 
and working poor has increased, and over the last several months shelters 
and non-profit organizations have seen more and more people turning for 
help” (Cronin 2016, February 10).° Thus, with respect to the local govern- 
ment and social issues, “the largest proportion of respondents said children 
and youth at risk, mental health, homelessness, as well as people living in 
poverty should take priority’—a persistent concern observed in earlier 
surveys (Trawin 2016, 28). And although the observed orientation of the 
City of Kamloops is toward many equality of quality of life outcomes (best 
expressed through the local Sustainability Plans),’ like many small cities 
it has limited financial resources and is highly cognizant of local concerns 
over raising property taxes or imposing bylaws that may deter investment 
and growth, and this reinforces a cautious approach to governing. These 
challenges and concerns relate to our spatial-locational analysis of net- 
work activity and initiatives, which feature predominantly on the North 
Shore of Kamloops and represent a continuing weakness of the local po- 
litical culture / political capital and the structural integrity of Kamloops’ 
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social fabric. North Shore Kamloops residents have retained a long-stand- 
ing grievance regarding their place in the trajectory of the city, going back 
to the late 1960s / early 1970s when the Town of Kamloops (North Shore) 
was amalgamated with southern shore communities to form the City of 
Kamloops. Since this time there has been a strong sense that their voice 
has not been heard and that later developments (commercial, professional, 
retail, and housing) and investment by the local government have advan- 
taged the South Shore over the North, accounting for the dearth in ser- 
vices, inadequate infrastructure, stagnant population growth, and visible 
social challenges (poverty, homelessness, addictions, and petty crime). In 
the late 1990s, in response to a proposed halfway house for parolees by the 
John Howard Society, Deutschmann (2005) observed: 


The North Shore is currently the area demonstrating the 
greatest amount of resistance to the placement of new so- 
cial service facilities, and the controversy has typically been 
framed in terms of the North Shore being increasingly 
and unfairly disadvantaged relative to the expanding, and 
wealthier, South Shore neighbourhoods. A comment that 
was repeated in various ways at the public meetings on half- 
way and social housing issues: “When you have something 
good, you put it on the South Shore; when it’s bad you dump 
in on us.” This expression of resentment was even more pro- 
nounced in private conversations, which often mentioned 
the way the “night-time lights shine down on us from the 
hills of the South Shore, getting brighter every year.” The 
university and the largest retail stores are “up the hill,” in 
contrast to the many failed or threatened family-owned 
small businesses on North Shore. While there are import- 
ant pockets of poverty and social problems in other parts of 
the city (especially the downtown South Shore), the heavi- 
est concentrations are found in North Shore communities 
(341-42). 


The North Shore has long been stigmatized locally as more “working class” 
and an “undesirable area” to locate (Brady et al. 2013), and this division 
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in status has had significant implications for the built capital, and by ex- 
tension the overall political culture / political capital by limiting “how 
creativity, innovation, and influence emerge and are nurtured” (Emery 
and Flora 2006, 21). Whereas the 2003 referendum on the Tournament 
Capital proposal was passed (by demonstrating a commitment to direct 
investment in North Shore parks and recreational facilities), the 1987 ref- 
erendum on a $50 million waterfront project that proposed a convention 
centre, sports coliseum, arts museum, and performing arts centre, and 
the 2015 referendum on a $90 million performing arts centre? (both to 
be located in the downtown South Shore), failed due to the strong “no” 
vote from North Shore communities—and were seen as opportunities to 
voice the latter’s continued discontent. Both projects comprised sizable 
provincial and federal financial commitments linked to a local increase in 
property taxes, with significant potential to access ongoing provincial and 
federal monies for activities and spinoff benefits (and thus their rejection 
represented major losses in vertical capital). The inability of City Council 
to address this division and fund North Shore redevelopment (beyond ex- 
isting incentives in property tax and development cost breaks), remains a 
persistent challenge, and is testament to a local weakness in City Council 
engagement with this issue and financial capital, the “financial resourc- 
es available to invest in community capacity-building, to underwrite the 
development of businesses, to support civic and social entrepreneurship, 
and to accumulate wealth for future community development” (Emery 
and Flora 2006, 21). Thus, advantages in climate, proximity, social time, 
and established community organizations in this small city provide only 
a context, or preconditions, for this ease of engagement and to initiate 
change. For instance, it is not hard to envision small and mid-sized cities 
where the limited goals set by the Government of Canada in addressing 
homelessness have prevailed over a broader vision being taken up by a 
separate leadership such as the Changing the Face of Poverty network, or 
where there are no shower facilities, theatre productions, public produce, 
KALS, or collaborative heritage initiatives. Only the efforts and success 
of leadership initiatives that have emerged locally can explain these out- 
comes. The activities, initiatives, and leadership from various community 
organizations, as identified in earlier chapters, have been decisive in pre- 
venting the exacerbation of this north-south division, and are the bases of 
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addressing this weakness in the political culture and political capital. They 
are testament to the increase in human and social capital that has taken 
place in Kamloops generally, in which the small university has played an 
increased role, supporting equality of quality of life outcomes. 


From Transactional Leadership to Transformational 
Outcomes under the New Governance Model 


Success in achieving goals through collaboration requires a particular 
type of leadership style, as the “authority to lead” is not granted by a pre- 
determined job description, and leadership is a shared and cooperative 
responsibility. Trust, respect, and the credibility of the leaders are recog- 
nized as the critical components for collaborative success, with a support- 
ive leadership style that promotes involvement, increases members’ satis- 
faction and participation, resolves conflict, and encourages commitment, 
different viewpoints, and group achievement, whether in local initiatives 
or community-engaged research (Tremblay and Hall 2014, 399-400). 
Dubinsky (2006) has observed that the origins and nature of particular 
collaborations are important “if collective understanding is a desired 
goal” (99). From these observations we have revealed the backgrounds and 
goals of different leadership initiatives in the small-city context in facili- 
tating or limiting these leadership qualities, with an emphasis on what has 
been learned by and through these collaborations and how this knowledge 
has contributed to equality of quality of life outcomes. As the chapters in 
this collection have demonstrated, Kamloops has particular qualities that 
have facilitated a variety of networks, generating a variety of leadership 
initiatives and the development of social capital. There are also persistent 
and emerging challenges with implications for the overall political capital 
/ cultural capital of the city. In this section we examine the varied collabo- 
rative leadership initiatives in relation to the new governance / “governing 
through community” model adopted by higher levels of government (see 
Introduction to this volume), a model which has established important 
limitations and constraints and fostered new opportunities to draw on 
local resources and the expansion of bridging social capital. The empha- 
sis is on (1) the extent to which transactional forms of leadership have 
become transformational, leading to outcomes that move the city toward 
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improved equality of quality of life, and (2) the potential, or latent, orienta- 
tions that reside within Kamloops in creating a more inclusive trajectory 
for the city. An assessment of these efforts in addressing the recognized 
weaknesses in political capital reveals surprising linkages between all of 
the initiatives analyzed in this collection in relation to this goal, despite 
their varied foci, when examined from the new governance perspective. 
There is also the opportunity to challenge aspects of the existing lit- 
erature on what constitutes transformational leadership success, which 
tends to prioritize the longevity of collaborations over recognizing the im- 
pact or power of smaller, one-off leadership initiatives in contributing to 
equality of quality of life outcomes. For instance, the collaboration on this 
collection may be understood as a coercive collaboration—to meet the re- 
quirements for a specific publication, and a self-interested collaboration— 
in order to fulfill research expectations of our academic positions and 
meet the benchmarks for tenure and promotion within our university. On 
the surface, a collaborative initiative based on coercion and self-interest 
might strike many as unsound grounds from which to achieve a successful 
result; however, since the goal has consistently been about a specific and 
tangible outcome—the creation of a publishable collection—coercion and 
self-interest have served to keep our collective focused, reach particular 
standards based on continued feedback, and work toward integrating dis- 
parate themes into a cohesive collection. Further, the opportunity to read, 
review, and assess works on different issues from varied academic fields has 
provided for each of us deeper insights into our academic community and 
the city in which we live. The initial workshop to examine individual con- 
tributions and determine common terms of integration was significant in 
revealing the multiple connections between the different themes covered 
and the similarities and the variations in the local collaborations under 
review. Discussions also evoked memories and experiences of past efforts 
by contributors engaged in community initiatives as well as recognitions 
of particular places, changes, and the dynamics of our small city due to 
these and other local initiatives. Thus, this coercive and self-interested 
collaboration has had unintended consequences in which there has been a 
high level of cooperation and a rich learning environment. Nevertheless, 
the nature of this collaboration is exclusive (rather than broadly inclu- 
sive). And it entails particular limits in content, where the narrative of 
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the editor becomes more pronounced in framing and integrating this 
venture toward the goal of a particular product, after which the shared 
leadership, dynamics, and reflective learning from this collaboration will 
fade. But the collective learning outcomes may endure and be articulated 
through new or follow-up research, or under new forms of local leadership 
in Kamloops or elsewhere—important qualities that are evident in similar 
collaborations with short-term aims at the community level or in partic- 
ular collaborations involving the university. Thus, we initially examine 
the prospects for two leadership initiatives with large, open-ended and 
long-term goals—the Kamloops Adult Learners Society and the Changing 
the Face of Poverty network. Then we look at the short-term leadership 
initiatives—the Shower, Theatre, Public Produce, and Oral History proj- 
ects, revealing these projects as expressions of a much broader and deeper 
social capital emerging under the new governance model, and how these 
projects continue to have an impact at the local level. 

From the inception of Kamloops Adult Learners Society, transfor- 
mational leadership outcomes in the lives of retirees were the goals of 
the early founders. Intentionally formed as an independent organization 
free from formal linkages to other institutions, KALS has demonstrated 
adaptability and resourcefulness, and enjoyed significant success in ex- 
panding linkages and offering a variety of learning options to its member- 
ship. Originally envisioned in terms of a peer learning approach where the 
learners would teach and learn from one another, it has embraced a hybrid 
model, welcoming instruction from those outside its membership from 
a wide range individuals, groups, and organizations with varied back- 
grounds and knowledge. Despite the leadership and organization being 
highly structured and becoming more complex (an executive with presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and past president, and specialized committees 
for facilities, programs, policy and planning, fundraising, and member- 
ship/recruitment), as Ginny Ratsoy observes, this is “a group whose expe- 
riences have led them to expect complexity and embrace flexibility.” KALS 
remains a highly social, active group that collectively possesses a wealth 
of diverse experiences in varied public and private sector enterprises, 
and with the wisdom of age, and more social time, the personal connec- 
tions within this structure ensure that all essential tasks are carried out 
even when vacancies arise due to unforeseen circumstances. “Thus, this 
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collaboration reveals a broader form of leadership that has emerged due 
to the experience and commitment of the members—which allows for a 
less formalized structure to persist as a successful initiative.” The position 
held by KALS to retain its independence as an organization not reliant on 
other entities may be interpreted as the desire of the membership to affirm 
their individual power and continued resilience against the prevailing ste- 
reotypes of seniors as an increasingly costly and needy demographic in a 
“larger narrative of decline” (Chappell 2016, June 10). The informal and 
intimate structures underlying the formal structure further express this 
collective empowerment in generating security through connections and 
supporting individual independence, community engagement, and active 
living as equality of quality of life outcomes. In addition, the political cap- 
ital as a voter bloc linked to this demographic change will continue to fa- 
cilitate provincial investments in healthcare and other services in the city. 

KALS is also active in an urban environment that is optimal for growth 
and outreach prospects, as 20.1% of the Kamloops population is presently 
65 or over, with the potential to rise to some 30%+ over the next 25 years 
based on demographic projections and the high preference of retirees to 
“age in place,” in their existing home or community.’ And while only a 
very small number of retirees report being socially isolated, a significant 
percentage (25%) would like to participate in more social activities. KALS 
offers not just an activity to “fill time,” but a life-affirming organization- 
al structure with a range of responsibilities and duties that reinforce and 
expand community contacts on multiple fronts within an environment 
free from the paternalistic or discriminatory practices evident in other 
spheres of life for retirees (e.g., employment opportunities) (Chappell 
2016). Notable in this regard is the locational base of most KALS activ- 
ities, operating primarily out of the North Shore Community Centre, a 
local multi-use facility situated within a block of the very area historically 
fraught with the most visible forms of poverty, petty crime, addictions, 
and homelessness. Thus KALS, drawing on a membership from across the 
city with ample choices for alternative venues, has bucked local stereo- 
types regarding “personal safety issues” on the North Shore in favour of 
practicality and convenience, in an area where the most growth in retirees 
is occurring.’ With the increase in built and planned senior facilities on 
the North Shore, most of them proximate to the North Shore Community 
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Centre and offering a range of housing options (from independent to sup- 
ported living), the placement of KALS is a significant contribution to the 
local social capital and overall political capital of the city in making the 
North Shore an attractive area to “age in place” and contribute to the local 
economic and social revitalization (and potentially attract retirees from 
other areas of the city and region). Transformational leadership qualities 
are not evident just in the membership of KALS but also in redefining the 
spaces in which they are active, which is further demonstrated in other 
long- and short-term leadership initiatives. 

In the face of a lack of concern or resolve by the federal and provincial 
governments to address homelessness and poverty ina meaningful manner, 
the transformational leadership goals of the Changing the Face of Poverty 
network (CFP) may appear illusive and unrealistic from a leadership per- 
spective. The Five Year Plan to End Homelessness has been met by an af- 
fordability crisis in local housing, continued visible and hidden homeless- 
ness, and the prospects for increased poverty and housing insecurity due 
to the rising living costs and stagnant provincial rates of social assistance 
and wages for those most in need. The considerable local learning and ac- 
cumulated knowledge about local homeless needs in housing and services 
has not resulted in the vertical supports in resources, thus confirming the 
most negative assessments of the new governance / “governing through 
community” model as entailing no meaningful devolution of power and 
resources, facilitating new inequalities among and within communities, 
and placing an increased burden on local community groups, while creat- 
ing a “confused set of accountabilities” (see Introduction to this volume). 
Despite local awareness of all these facets, the CFP and member organiza- 
tions have persevered and continue to expand local and external linkag- 
es and envision improved programs and services to address the needs of 
marginalized residents. The Sub-Committee on Anti-Poverty Strategies 
of the CFP continues to research initiatives (programs and policies) in 
other cities of similar population size to reduce prices and improve access 
of public transit, study incentives for increasing the availability of low- 
cost childcare spaces and after-school supports, engage local employment 
agencies on services, expand representation within the group, and conduct 
surveys on local needs, encouraged by efforts in other cities (see Carlton 
and Born, 2016). As a testament to ongoing support within the network 
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and the flexibility among dominant members, volunteers of the Jubilee 
Urban Movement and Partners (JUMP) Kamloops program, initiated in 
2012 to fill the weekly gaps in food service provision for homeless resi- 
dents, have been embraced for their generous frontline outreach efforts 
and organizational skills, and integrated into directing the programs 
for the Life Skills Project—which they have expanded through access 
to city facilities and support from CFP members.” Stronger overlap and 
coordination has been established with the community entity of the HPS 
through cross-representation on the various committees of the HomeFree 
Collective that inform and guide the use of HPS funding. And while the 
initial enthusiasm and prospects for the HomeFree Collective to act as a 
cohesive and engaged vehicle for local change have been dampened con- 
siderably due to the lack of affordable housing to exercise the principles of 
“housing first,” a division of labour has emerged in which the CFP is fo- 
cused on coordinating services for the homeless and strategies to prevent 
homelessness and housing insecurity, while the HFC is focused specifi- 
cally on the issue of housing affordability and increasing the local housing 
stock. This has led to the increased recognition of barriers in municipal 
policies and of the need for stronger advocacy by the local government in 
accessing resources for affordable housing (Williams 2017, June 20). 
Perhaps, though, the most dynamic leadership has emerged out of the 
action plan on youth homelessness. A passionate group of young leaders 
(several with lived experience) have created the A Way Home Committee, 
now a nationally recognized organization for embracing a Housing First 
approach to youth homelessness (ages 13-24) by leveraging access to 
housing through existing community organizations and the private sec- 
tor (paying rents / set-asides in rental properties) and “breaking down” 
silos among the many service providers for youth. Confronted with the 
same constraints in housing availability and the capacity to provide suffi- 
cient support services, A Way Home Committee continues to deepen local 
connections in raising funds and creating educational and employment 
opportunities for formerly homeless youth. They are also responsible for 
developing and implementing the first youth homeless count in Canada, 
and are solicited by other communities and national organizations for ad- 
vice and progress reports.” Along with providing younger membership in 
the CFP network and HomeFree Collective, they represent the emergence 
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of a substantial and knowledgeable youth leadership with established 
connections to a variety of local, provincial, and national organizations, 
provincial and federal government ministries, the private sector, and the 
university (and acquiring unmatched entrepreneurial skills in these areas, 
as per Emery and Flora 2006, 24). 

Over the last ten years there is evidence of increased bridging and 
vertical linkages within the CFP and in concert with other organizations 
and networks, as well as increased services and programs, while the CFP 
explores further options with the school district, Ministry of Children 
and Family Development, and the City of Kamloops. Despite the resource 
limitations in achieving local goals in reducing poverty or ending home- 
lessness, resolve is maintained in the recognition that their efforts have 
been part of broader local and national efforts to have the Government 
of Canada acknowledge the human and financial costs of the ineffectual 
measures to date (Schwan 2016). The 2015 federal election of the Liberal 
Party of Canada, on an agenda for a more active government role in ad- 
dressing urban issues, has seen increased and long-term financial com- 
mitments through the HPS and to affordable housing for the provinces. 
The 2017 election in BC has resulted in a new New Democratic Party- 
Green Party coalition government in response to insufficient action on 
housing and related urban social issues by the former provincial govern- 
ment. And while the efforts of the CFP have not been able to “transform 
governance itself” to arrive at commensurate goals with the provincial 
and federal governments on homelessness and poverty (as per Shucksmith 
2010), local leadership has developed institutional capacity in knowledge 
resources, relational resources, and mobilizing capacities on a number of 
fronts. Community advocates and visiting speakers from other centres 
have noted the strong collaborative dynamic in Kamloops, and formerly 
homeless residents have mentioned the significant number of services 
and support compared to other cities. These aspects and their trans- 
formational qualities are further evident in the short-term leadership 
initiatives, strengthening the local political capital and moving toward 
equality of quality of life outcomes. 

In the case of the Shower Project, one need only to look at the re- 
lationships between the groups that have come together for guidance 
on this initiative. ASK Wellness had worked hard to nurture a working 
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relationship with the North Shore Business Improvement Association 
long before a group of United Steelworkers from Local 7619 turned up 
offering to build a shower. Three self-interested groups came together or- 
ganically to accomplish a common goal. Despite the focused nature of the 
project, success was never guaranteed. As Lisa Cooke observes, affirming 
Shucksmith’s critical insights on strategies as “emergent” rather than con- 
forming to a rigid development plan, “the lesson for researchers in this 
is that the strengths of the collaborations are in the nuanced ways that 
all of the complexities are negotiated.” Thus, it is easy to imagine many 
“good-intentioned” leadership efforts failing due to this inability to ne- 
gotiate complexities, particularly a shower project as a visible service that 
would attract and congregate marginalized residents to the North Shore, 
an environment recognized for being hostile to this outcome from social 
initiatives (as per Deutschmann 2005 above). Although the leadership of 
the Northshore Business Community and the United Steelworkers is to 
be commended for their openness, flexibility, and resolve, there is little 
doubt that the mediation skills and reputation of ASK Wellness facilitat- 
ed the completion of the shower project—revealing the surprising level 
of generosity toward our most marginalized residents by all parties—as 
each organization had the collective power to derail or prevent this out- 
come if confronted by local resistance. Underlying this result, though, is 
the voice of one individual—Bob Hughes—who took a small storefront 
organization offering counselling and referral services to residents with 
AIDS and turned it into a multi-million dollar housing and service pro- 
vider for thousands of marginalized residents. Openly critical of the feder- 
al and provincial government response to homelessness, Hughes is quick 
to give credit when due, and collaborates with and supports numerous 
other community organizations and leadership initiatives (e.g., the A Way 
Home Committee). 

Ever present in the local media informing the public as to local af- 
fordable housing, addictions, and homeless issues, ASK Wellness has en- 
sured a visible and publicized homeless count every year for over a decade 
and tirelessly promoted the benefits to the community of adopting the 
latest harm reduction strategies (such as the shower project). This local 
(and national) credibility has been built on mediating and revising the 
trajectory of the North Shore. As gentrification of the South Shore began 
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occurring between 2004 and 2006, residents of low-cost housing were 
displaced to the North Shore (with related drug and criminal activity), 
leading to what Hughes refers to as a “war zone” between 2006 and 2010" 
(see also Chapter 2 of this volume). ASK Wellness, in collaboration with 
local residents and community organizations, the North Shore Business 
Association, the RCMP, and the City of Kamloops, gradually introduced 
the service supports and physical infrastructure that altered the social en- 
vironment.” Hughes later observed, “Tm quite proud to say that it didn’t 
result in the condemnation of and eradication of some of the more mar- 
ginalized or troubled people. I think they became more embraced” (Brady 
et al. 2013). Thus, ASK Wellness has played a decisive role in reversing 
what had become an extremely negative setting for the North Shore (even 
worse than observed in the 1990s by Deutschmann) while reducing the 
stigmatization of local residents in need. Acting at an opportune time, 
when the provincial government was more willing to provide money for 
affordable housing and services, ASK Wellness has redeveloped several 
sites on the South Shore for marginalized residents (thus preserving their 
presence and accommodation in this area), established cordial relation- 
ships with property owners in providing housing options throughout the 
city, and has been a strong advocate and supporter in encouraging other 
community organizations to make the leap to housing provision despite 
the risky terms established by BC Housing.'® Hughes has demonstrated 
that it is possible to be an innovative risk taker while challenging the 
power behind existing policies and practices to further equality of quality 
of life outcomes. This is most evident in his belief that even a successful 
Housing First strategy is not the solution, and that formerly homeless res- 
idents need more than “supported shelter.” These residents deserve to be 
fully integrated into the community as working and contributing mem- 
bers of society, and to have the discriminatory impressions attached to 
addictions, mental health challenges, or being previously homeless erased. 

Evidence of this trajectory is demonstrated through the power and the 
impact of the Theatre Project. The highly challenging but transformative 
qualities of the collaborative leadership model have been revealed through 
the insights of Dawn Farough, as both researcher and active participant in 
the unique theatre project working with at-risk individuals to stage a play. 
Complexity and uncertainty are apparent in negotiating the outcome, 
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made more difficult by the demands of preset dates for the opening of the 
play. Nevertheless, even besides the fixed dates for achieving goals, several 
other factors contribute to complexity and uncertainty and are import- 
ant in determining the success of any collaboration—particularly if it is a 
highly original initiative bringing together partners and leaders working 
together for the first time. With production, rehearsals, and performances 
sited within the area of the North Shore, with the most obvious social 
challenges,” everything—from managing available space, accommodat- 
ing research requirements with the safety and comfort of at-risk partic- 
ipants, communication among individuals from within organizations 
unfamiliar with each other, and the terms of all engagement—needs to 
be negotiated and practised for the power of this collaboration to be fully 
realized. In addition, the uncertainty surrounding the ability of at-risk 
residents to adapt and remain engaged with this onerous schedule, not 
to mention the local response to this theatre opportunity, heightens the 
insecurities surrounding the success of this leadership initiative.’* 

At a micro-level, the challenges of forging and completing a collabo- 
rative project among a leadership and participants unfamiliar with each 
other, with aspirations that the homeless / formerly homeless will be the 
dominant voice in the enterprise, are the same challenges confronted at 
the community level. There is an awkward space among individuals with 
such different life experiences in which common ground may be difficult 
to attain without building bonds of trust, mutual respect, and mutual val- 
ue. The main difference at the community level is that “mutual avoidance” 
is the norm: the homeless consciously avoid the community through 
hidden camps along the shorelines, the parks, or the underused or rarely 
observed spaces of downtown urban centres, with contact only through 
instances of panhandling, bottle collection, or accessing food services. 
These terms of engagement are usually heavily regulated by police, local 
bylaw officers, and private security firms; only the intervention of certain 
individuals and community groups, backed by the support of concerned 
citizens, is able to moderate this context through ongoing contact, devel- 
oping an understanding, expressing empathy and concern, and respond- 
ing to recognized needs in a meaningful manner. The strong local support 
(see Table “Outside the Rehearsal Hall”) and sold-out performances for 
the No Straight Lines production of Home/Less/Mess—Bringing Stories 
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of Homelessness out of the Dark demonstrated not just the local interest 
in theatre but also the interest in hearing the creative voices of residents 
rarely heard, and confirmed the value of years of work by community 
groups in raising awareness and fostering a general understanding of the 
local homeless challenge. Further evidence of the enhanced power of these 
voices arising from this successful series of performances has been the re- 
organization of the Home Free Collective, now built on the input of those 
with “lived-experience” through the Lived Experience Committee, to par- 
ticipate in and inform all decisions by subcommittees and the council; 
several of the No Straight Lines actors are regularly present. To accom- 
modate the participation of these voices, various forms of assistance are 
provided, with all meetings taking place in city venues near the South and 
North Shore waterfronts. At a community level, there are no open voices 
calling for municipal tactics to foster discomfort or expulsion of home- 
less residents, even though there has been a noticeable increase in their 
numbers. And results of an anonymous research survey of local business 
owners and managers, investigating their willingness to employ formerly 
homeless residents, revealed near-unanimous support for offering these 
residents a “second chance” in collaboration with mediation and skills de- 
velopment by a community organization.” Thus, while the success of the 
theatre project has not been matched at the community level in address- 
ing homelessness, the local learning and resulting social capital have in- 
creased, creating a social context amenable to long-term solutions should 
adequate resources arrive. 

Perhaps the most surprising post-project outcome has been the fate 
of the Public Produce Project. As Robin Reid and Kendra Besanger have 
stressed, the success of the Kamloops Public Produce Project was en- 
hanced by links with and support from larger existing local associations, 
in particular the already nationally successful Kamloops Food Policy 
Council (KFPC) and the well-established Thompson-Shuswap Master 
Gardeners Association. The vocabulary of “strategic alliances, shared 
resources, co-productions, co-sponsorships, and cross-sectoral partner- 
ships” made for successful grant applications to emphasize that the proj- 
ect would amount to more than “just a garden” and that the reach would 
extend beyond the physical space and into the community dialogue of 
food security. Facing three large challenges—putting forth a new, untested 
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idea in the community; raising adequate funds for the project; and ac- 
quiring credibility as a new community initiative—the KFPC provided 
the legitimacy and mentorship for a young project, still in the early stages 
of conceptualization, and this initial legitimacy granted by larger local 
associations strengthened the prospects for the project and its ability to 
establish broader collaborations. Since this project, the City of Kamloops 
has developed the Food and Urban Agricultural Plan: Harvesting Our 
Future based on broad consultation (and in which Robin Reid was a pri- 
mary member), with the vision of Kamloops being “a leader in sustain- 
able food and urban agriculture systems” (City of Kamloops 2015). City 
efforts have resulted in continued expansion of Community Gardens due 
to high demand, fulfilling Montgomery’s (2013) observations as to in- 
creased health and social benefits of this even greater proximity to nature, 
as “extreme intimacy—not just looking at nature, but actually touching or 
working with plants and dirt—is good for us in ways we never imagined”! 
and “every time a slice of urban land is transformed into a community 
garden, the salubrious effects flow through the brain and bodies of the 
people who work it and those who just pass by” (121-23). As the profile 
and support has increased for gardening generally, so has the focus on 
urban food production to meet the immediate needs of local residents and 
raise awareness of the “hunger crisis” around Kamloops and surrounding 
areas. Sponsorship and volume have grown as the “Grow a Row” cam- 
paign encourages citizens to expand garden production for the Food Bank 
(which further distributes food to another 45 agencies), and some 29 lo- 
cal businesses have now established raised beds on their properties for 
these ends (Cronin 2016, June 7; The Echo 2017, 1-2). Whereas the Public 
Produce Project served to visually, verbally, and physically engage resi- 
dents around food security issues, while challenging perceptions as to the 
uses of urban space in the downtown South Shore (in the finest spirit of 
Montgomery), its most significant impact is emerging on the North Shore 
because of the leadership within the JUMP program. Initially relocated to 
an undeveloped and degraded vacant lot on the North Shore at the centre 
of Kamloops’ most visible social challenges, the Public Produce Project 
struggled to acquire local traction and interest. However, the leadership 
in the JUMP program, with support of the KFPC and its membership, 
has gradually transformed this site into a thriving garden area with raised 
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beds and cement pathways (for wheelchair access), and developed a sec- 
ond public produce site across from the Food Bank on 6,000 square feet 
of land (and through donations, added an irrigation system and hired a 
TRU student to develop and maintain the property). The Public Produce 
Project further demonstrates the potential long-term impact and ripple 
effects of short-term projects in moving from quality of life features (com- 
munity gardens) to equality of quality of life outcomes (public produce, 
“Grow a Row”). It also illustrates the role of community leaders in advanc- 
ing imaginative initiatives that contribute to the local cultural and political 
capital under the new model of governance. 

Of all the projects, the Tranquille Oral History Project (TOHP) best 
symbolizes and articulates the challenges, limitations, and lost potential 
under the new model of governance. As Tina Block observed, the “TOHP 
was loosely structured and lacking in any formal or defined leadership. 
Initially propelled by the energy and enthusiasm of its participants, the 
project would have benefited from a more formalized agreement and the 
establishment of a more consistent leadership to guide and sustain this re- 
search partnership in the long-term.” The developer continues to preserve 
and promote Tranquille’s heritage, TRU faculty are drawn to Tranquille as 
a space of creative inquiry, and the site remains rich with possibilities, but 
“securing stable funding would help to mitigate such issues as limited vol- 
unteer capacity and inconsistent leadership”—revealing the importance of 
particular resources (e.g., time, money, and support) in determining and 
achieving collaborative goals. Thus, the Tranquille site, despite long being 
replete with opportunities, also offers considerable space for critical reflec- 
tion on what has occurred to date in relation to broader local dynamics. 
The provincial government in the 1980s closed a large and fully function- 
ing government facility employing and addressing the needs of hundreds 
of individuals. Located in a stunning natural area on the North Shore with 
access to the vast Kamloops Lake (whereas South Shore access has been 
restricted by massive pulp and lumber facilities), these elaborate facilities 
were allowed to go into complete disrepair rather than being repurposed, 
and access for citizens was limited. While the facility was ostensibly closed 
to move toward a more progressive community-based model of support 
for those with mental health challenges, these individuals would eventu- 
ally appear on the streets as a high percentage of the homeless population. 
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Combined, these outcomes would be further testament to the decline 
experienced on the North Shore. Various private sector efforts to rede- 
velop and redefine the area would be found to be uneconomic, and thus 
sporadic, without government support. But with the financial resources 
of the local government unable to bear the expense of a major brownfield 
redevelopment project, and the province repeatedly failing to take respon- 
sibility for the increasing costs of the decline, in 30 years there has been 
limited success in transforming the site into a larger vision of local eco- 
nomic and urban renewal. Again the fate of the site remains precarious, as 
the “vagaries of the market” and costs of redevelopment have led to the site 
being placed up for sale—even though a comprehensive, community-en- 
gaged, and sustainable vision has been articulated and advanced by the 
developer. Thus, the commendable leadership skills revealed in preserving 
this important heritage have been blunted by severe resource constraints, 
limiting the transformational potential of the site. 

In conclusion, collective reflection on these case studies yields sev- 
eral insights on the types of leadership initiatives, the challenges they 
confront, the importance of local learning, and their transformational 
qualities and outcomes under the new model of governance and “govern- 
ing through community.” And while Montgomery provides important 
indicators as to what transformational success should be comprised of, 
and the local qualities that may facilitate these outcomes, numerous other 
factors have to come together to foment this transformation—of which 
leadership and learning are critical and central components. Successful 
leadership may be broadly understood as a committed core of individuals 
and organizations who are credible, trusted, flexible, and able to facilitate 
the advancement of particular goals. There is little doubt that individuals 
with local experience, knowledge, and contacts—whether in supporting 
and advising particular initiatives, or as active participants—are a consid- 
erable asset in contributing to and negotiating the success of an ongoing 
initiative. Perhaps what is just as important are the types of goals of lead- 
ership initiatives (with or without a university role), as challenges of time, 
resources, and volunteers require a high degree of flexibility in achieving 
outcomes. Short-term and precise goals accommodate a variety of forms 
of collaboration, whereas more general and ongoing goals require high- 
er levels of trust and flexibility in leadership to ensure that participants 
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remain active and engaged to the overall project, as in the CFP network 
and KALS. It is also apparent that categories of analysis for understanding 
potential success, such as the different types of motives for collaboration, 
grass-roots or government-initiated leadership, the number of networks 
or local organizations, short-term versus long-term goals, or proximity, 
only partially assist in unravelling local intricacies and the impact of 
leadership initiatives. As Lisa Cooke points out, affirming assessments by 
Shucksmith (see Introduction to this volume): 


Collaborations in practice do not fit into tidy categories. As 
this overview highlights, no leadership initiative is without 
complexities and complications. As researchers, when we 
evaluate the kinds of collaboration, ally-ships, and projects 
presented in this collection we are confronted with one of 
the primary difficulties of participatory and collaborative 
research initiatives—critically engaged honesty. None of us 
can fault the efforts of those with whom we work. Building 
showers for street involved and vulnerable people is an 
incredible gesture of generosity and caring. As are public 
produce gardens, adult learning programs, public heritage 
projects, homelessness action initiatives, and theatre pro- 
ductions with homeless and recently housed peoples. But 
these are also complicated projects that require constant 
negotiation. We argue here that it is precisely the kinds of 
creative collaborations that come together in each of these 
projects that make any of them possible at all. It is these 
same collaborations that complicate the process. Our crit- 
ical gaze often leads us to focus on the problems. By using 
the motivations for collaborations as Dubinsky outlines 
them as the starting point, we can shift that critical gaze be- 
yond the inter-intra politics of organizations to the broader 
contexts of the conditions that leave the kinds of gaps that 
the efforts we examine here are attempting to address. And 
this is how we as researchers stand to contribute to these 
collaborations. These more intangible qualities take us 
beyond the actual dynamics we have observed within the 
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collaborations to the broader urban environment they are 
active within. 


Contrasting the local transformational leadership outcomes against “what 
was” in relation to the research categories on governance serves to high- 
light the level of significance from these initiatives and assess their ongo- 
ing potential (even if they originated as short-term collaborative initia- 
tives). This is most evident in the small city of Kamloops, where numerous 
indicators as per Montgomery and the governance literature on small 
rural towns suggest a wealth of qualities and advantages (supported by 
local citizen surveys and observed orientations), yet the overall political 
capital was recognized as severely weak, based on earlier research and the 
spatial-locational recognition as to where our case studies either largely 
took place or would become focused—the North Shore of the city. What 
we have been able to expose are important local gains in natural, human, 
and social capital that have reduced hardship and improved the health, 
well-being, circumstances, and opportunities for thousands (perhaps tens 
of thousands) of residents, either directly or indirectly across the city, 
and how the voices of formerly marginalized residents have emerged, or 
been preserved for posterity. Most importantly, due to the varied forms of 
leadership initiatives identified, the North Shore is no longer opposed to 
“social service facilities” and has become a stimulating area for ongoing 
activity, new programs, and specialized services—with the appearance of 
numerous other community organizations focused on affordable housing, 
youth issues, Indigenous peoples, and retirees (and whose challenges and 
successes remain to be investigated, assessed, and supported). And while a 
“performing arts centre” on the South Shore may not yet have traction on 
the North Shore, what was an area that saw a decline in population during 
2005-2011 now has quite positive and recognized growth prospects for 
the future (Brady et al. 2013; City of Kamloops 2017). There is little doubt 
that the leadership and learning identified in this collection has led to this 
transformational outcome and increased equality of quality of life for all 
residents. It is evident that Kamloops has developed significant “space” for 
new local leadership initiatives, with a university role in a variety of areas 
(as per evident latent orientations). There are, however, thought-provoking 
challenges for community-engaged research from within the university, 
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and in relation to the small city context, to fill an important role as a 
knowledge-support structure in developing transformational leadership 
and advancing equality of quality of life outcomes. 


Leadership and Learning within the Small University 
and the Intricacies of Community-Engaged Research 


Richard Florida identified the university as a necessary component to 
quality of life / quality of place in fostering a creative community. His sense 
of how the university contributed to this was through “technology, talent, 
and tolerance,” with the link between the inventiveness of the hard sci- 
ences and private companies as the critical factor (Florida 2002, 291-93). 
As we have seen through this collection, though, a broader sense of “the 
university’—comprising faculty and student researchers from many other 
fields who are also instigators of creative acts, participants in initiatives, 
accumulators, and purveyors of “community learning’—plays an active 
role in generating novel forms of “creative capital” and enhancing not just 
local quality of life but the equality of quality of life. Whether in response 
to the observations by Richard Florida and the effects of global economic 
change, or to government and parent-student pressures, universities are 
increasingly challenged to be more active in fostering connections and 
opportunities with the broader society for faculty and students, placing 
a higher premium on community-university engagement. Contemporary 
university mission statements and plans often emphasize diversity, equi- 
ty, inclusion, and tolerance, addressing societal challenges and promoting 
engagement with new ideas and peoples. 

The emerging intersection between the ideals of the university and 
the transformational goals of equality of quality of life as per Montgomery 
establishes fertile ground for diverse partnerships in addressing con- 
temporary urban challenges under the new governance model. This has 
brought to the foreground an emphasis on community empowerment re- 
search or action research (Bryant 2010, 147-50). More formally referred 
to as Community-Based Research (CBR), this term refers to a particular 
form of community-university partnership in which the community part- 
ners are equal collaborators or co-creators in all aspects of the project: 
identifying the issues, determining the research questions, guiding the 
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research, and benefiting the most from the project and research outcomes. 
Whether addressing community-health issues, housing, poverty, sus- 
tainability, discrimination, or exclusion, CBR has a documented history 
of academic collaborations with local community leaders with respect to 
particular local concerns. “Although not a panacea, the methodology of 
community-based research (CBR) provides a feasible and long-standing 
framework for generating the kind of boundary-crossing knowledge and 
community organizing strategies necessary for addressing multifaceted 
issues in the real world” (Etmanski, Dawson, and Hall, 2014, 3). The de- 
finitive “gold standard” in community-university partnerships, CBR is 
not without its challenges in implementation and practice, particularly 
under the new governance model of “governing through community,” in 
which there are severe constraints in resources and discretionary powers 
at the local level that may arise depending on the province, the size of 
the population, and prospects for the local economy. Our recognition of 
these limitations within local community organizations, and within our 
own university as a knowledge-support structure, has resulted in a more 
flexible set of relationships and a more nuanced support role we define 
as community-engaged research. Our collection offers insights into the 
forms and degrees of university-community engagement that may occur 
in the small university in support of equality of quality of life. Community- 
engaged research is both an expression of the multiple ways in which fac- 
ulty and students may be engaged with local leadership initiatives and a 
flexible response to limitations recognized within local organizations and 
local networks. Most importantly, community-engaged research, as this 
collection attests, can take a variety forms beyond the terms established 
through formal funding agencies and Community-University Research 
Partnerships (CURP). These may range from documenting community 
initiatives and outcomes in relation to larger themes (e.g., “small city—big 
city” debates, federal/provincial governance, sustainability, heritage, so- 
cial challenges, or an aging population), to participation at meetings and 
activities of local community groups, to direct roles in establishing new 
initiatives with community partners—all of which, as will become evi- 
dent, may evolve and unfold over time in unanticipated and surprising 
directions. This broader understanding of “research opportunities” may 
also address a recognized shortcoming of formal CURPs in supporting 
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the standards of Community-Based Research—which tend to require 
community “partners” with “dedicated research and evaluative staff” for 
a “truly vibrant and respectful practice of co-creation to exist” (Tremblay 
and Hall, 2014, 401). Within this formal framework, many lesser-re- 
sourced community groups and initiatives may be spurned despite their 
greater need for partners and research to support initiatives—which is not 
uncommon in the small city where funding sources from both private 
and public institutions (i.e., TRU) are more limited. These chapters attest 
not only to the varied types of leadership initiatives in the small city but 
also to the diverse role of “the university” in supporting and initiating a 
variety of opportunities that may reduce this inequality in community 
groups—opening up new spaces and horizons in this urban setting for 
faculty, students, community organizations, and local government. The 
following examples illustrate these points, and how the specific research 
outcomes in this collection represent but one facet of the potential bene- 
fits from community-engaged research. 

There is little doubt that there are unique challenges and rewards with 
community-engaged research in the small city. It is a very different kind 
of research from the more objective and distanced approach encouraged 
and promoted through academic methodologies, because of the extreme- 
ly close proximity of the researchers to the community participants and 
the likelihood of repeatedly meeting with participants in multiple set- 
tings outside of the initiative. An important aspect of researching and 
evaluating collaborative initiatives in the small city is what may be called 
the predicament of proximity for us as researchers: because of the close 
affiliation of all the contributors with the very initiatives under investi- 
gation, standards of objectivity are necessarily compromised. However, 
because of “active observations” and “researchers as participants,” there 
is a deeper appreciation of the small city context, and of the varied in- 
terests, dynamics, and challenges that foster community understanding 
through leadership initiatives. This raises the question as to whether what 
is lost in foregoing a more objective set of evaluations is balanced by the 
advantage of subjective measures—measures that perhaps contribute to a 
richer understanding of the challenges local initiatives confront and high- 
light the local learning outcomes (from which new ideas and leadership 
initiatives may emerge). We have found that community-engaged research 
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in the small city establishes a distinct research context, as the interven- 
tion in the subject matter is often due either to direct participation in the 
generation or sustaining of a response to a local challenge or gap in ser- 
vice, or in documenting and assessing a local response that has tangible 
benefits, directly or indirectly, for the researcher. As members of the very 
community, we have a vested interest in the success of these leadership 
initiatives. Thus, the types of critical engagement that may be directed 
at more abstract and distant subjects from our immediate lives, such as 
institutions, public personae, societal practices, and structures, are more 
difficult to maintain when assessing the actions of fellow community 
members whose efforts and accomplishments rarely receive much atten- 
tion, let alone “researchable status.” In this process of engagement, then, a 
certain degree of self-censorship is necessary, as one may be privy to oc- 
casional outbursts of frustration, heated disagreements, or personal jibes 
relayed discreetly, which, while interesting at the time, do not detract from 
the overall goals of the initiative. However, from this it is apparent that 
numerous leadership initiatives may have struggled, collapsed, or become 
dormant, because of personality conflicts or the inability of members to 
work together to achieve similar ends—an inability to negotiate the inher- 
ent complexities of collaborations. Understanding the internal pressures 
and the external constraints (i.e., time commitments, resources, volun- 
teers) is critical to providing a fair and balanced assessment of achieve- 
ments, while recognizing that the firm research standards of the univer- 
sity may just not fit. A further unexpected challenge relates to differences 
between how “research” is understood at the university and by members 
within the community. Whereas university research ethic boards place 
a premium on anonymity, confidentiality, and security of information, 
often community participants have no problem with their name being 
openly associated with an interview (and do not understand the “secre- 
cy”), even when they are freely being critical of institutions and practices 
that have hampered their efforts. This can be even more challenging when 
community members avail themselves of the opportunity to solicit and 
relay to the researcher opinions and evaluations from other members of 
the community—regardless of the ethical guidelines put in place by the 
university (e.g., consent procedures). There is little doubt that an open, 
accepting, and flexible approach can quickly facilitate informal ties and 
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conversations that endure into other local contexts because of proximity, 
and become important bases of awareness of new initiatives and efforts by 
local organizations. 

These observations are supported by Dawn Farough, whose rich ac- 
count of her experience with the No Straight Lines theatre project revealed 
some of the initial challenges, discomfort, and surprising insights from 
engagement with marginalized residents: 


I expected the participants to be somewhat shy or reticent. 
This is the case for only a small minority; most of our partic- 
ipants loved to talk and had no trouble taking centre stage 
for as long as possible. The stories varied but there were the 
expected similarities: dysfunctional childhoods involving 
foster care, abuse, and neglect; addictions to drugs and 
alcohol; and few support systems outside of the homeless 
community and subculture. Some participants were tem- 
porarily housed but feeling nervous that they would be back 
on the street eventually. Others were “camping”... I wonder 
if this process will simply confirm their already firm ideas 
about mainstream society and their place within it, or will 
further self-reflection ensue? They certainly aremt submis- 
sive and don’t seem to lack the “soft life skills” of confidence 
and communication which No Straight Lines wishes to im- 
part to this group. Perhaps the idea of the disadvantaged as 
submissive is simply an ivory tower stereotype? Or, perhaps 
these three men came from more privileged backgrounds 
than the rest of the group? It’s impossible to tell. 


These qualities are increasingly apparent at the HomeFree Collective as 
representatives from community organizations seek to advance the voice 
of those residents with lived-experience in formulating local responses to 
homelessness and the housing crisis. Research on homelessness, both lo- 
cal and national, and on the Changing the Face of Poverty network has 
been particularly rewarding. Outcomes from small research projects with 
students are being used to shape local government policies and priorities, 
to support local funding initiatives for critically necessary facilities and 
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services, and to generate deeper student interest in municipal government 
and community issues. The largest advantage, though, has been the shift 
from “researcher” to “active participant.” From attending monthly meet- 
ings of the Changing the Face of Poverty network, ongoing discussions 
with councillors and staff from the City of Kamloops, and participation 
in the HomeFree Collective overseeing HPS funding, there is no longer 
the need for the formal interview process as a means to acquire an un- 
derstanding of the homelessness and housing challenges in Kamloops, 
as these community partners provide more up-to-date information and 
insights than could ever be acquired through a formal research process. 
As Ginny Ratsoy observes on the close proximity and relationships main- 
tained with the “research subject”: 


In my own experience as a TRU educator and researcher who 
has also been an educator for the Kamloops Adult Learners 
Society, fluidity in terms of the researchers’ perspectives 
on those being studied is also worth examining. Those in- 
terviewed and surveyed were viewed as active participants 
rather than subjects. In fact, the fluidity of the roles of the 
KALS students, founders, and administrators—several of 
them have been former TRU faculty and students—blurred 
the lines in other ways. I have long believed that, in all of 
my teaching, I learn as much as I teach, and never more so 
than with a group of often well-educated and usually highly 
life-experienced individuals; perhaps in this case my teach- 
ing carried over into my research in that way. In this light, 
it is revealing that one of the surveys—designed to be com- 
pleted by KALS students—was in fact completed by a KALS 
instructor from the perspective of both teacher and learner. 
A rethinking of the polarization that can result from a tra- 
ditional researcher-subject relationship may be in order. 


Thus, the destruction of established impressions, assumptions, and catego- 
ries is a natural outcome of this knowledge-sharing experience, and most 
evident the longer or more in-depth the engagement, challenging certain 
academic or societal assumptions while offering new and compelling 
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insights into the lives and thoughts of fellow residents. As Dawn Farough 
states, in considering the Theatre Project, 


I reflect on the arguments in political theatre and the social 
sciences about using theatre as a method to allow for a crit- 
ical self-reflection and consciousness raising that challeng- 
es mainstream thinking and common-sense knowledge. 
Disadvantaged people become less submissive; they start to 
advocate and envision a different kind of democracy. Three 
of the homeless men are already very critical of mainstream 
society; they discuss the divisions between the poor, the 
middle-class, and the wealthy, analyze racism and the lack 
of spirituality in mainstream society, and comment on the 
average Canadian’s total disregard for the environment. 
They seem more politically aware than the majority of my 
sociology students. They are also very critical of their own 
families. Ironically, their family backgrounds, to my way of 
thinking, seem to be less abusive than that of the average 
participant in the group. Rather than tales of foster care, 
physical abuse and rape, they talk about family members 
judging them or not being able to understand their life- 
styles. All three have battled addictions. Their identities are 
very strongly tied to a certain way of life which they see as 
superior to that of the mainstream. They are devoted cham- 
pions of the homeless and “would never want to become 
like the rich people they know.” 


These insights generate new and unique opportunities for new under- 
standings and research, and a richer and further productive engagement 
with participants, but they also provide a more focused societal critique of 
the local needs or gaps giving rise to particular initiatives. As Lisa Cooke 
highlights from the Shower Project: 


Thinking about the critical role of volunteers in the de- 


livery of programs in Kamloops led Bob Hughes from 
ASK Wellness, Will Garrett-Petts, and me to submit an 
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application to the Vancouver Foundation for funding to 
support a more detailed inventory and analysis of the re- 
liance of health-based agencies on volunteer labour for 
the delivery of their programs. The seeds for this research 
question are found in the very roots of the Shower Project— 
how is it that there was no free and safe shower facility in 
Kamloops for street-involved people and what does it mean 
that it took a group of volunteers to build one? What other 
gaps are government institutions able to overlook because 
volunteer efforts fill them? 


These insights are revelatory not only in re-examining one’s own com- 
munity from a new perspective (as per Montgomery) but also in under- 
standing the kinds of severe inequities among marginalized citizens 
between communities resulting from “governing through community.” 
These more critical reflections arising from community-engaged research 
may also be directed at the role of the university, as highlighted by Dawn 
Farough’s experience in which the “elitist image”” of the university can 
also be matched by arcane understandings of what constitutes “research”: 


One of the more perplexing aspects of this process for inter- 
disciplinary research was revealed in seeking approval for 
the No Straight Lines theatre project. The ethics committee 
is not concerned with how the homeless / recently housed 
are recruited for the purposes of the “artistic” side of the 
research, but it is concerned about recruitment for the pur- 
poses of ethnographic observation and formal interview- 
ing. Since the same participants are involved, this has left 
members of the research team scratching their heads as to 
how to comply. A letter of instruction from the ethics com- 
mittee states: “This application would be far easier for the 
PI [Principal investigator] and for the REB [Research Ethics 
Board] to manage if it was focused only on the research 
component instead of being interwoven with the theatre 
section.” Apparently, “art” is not research and “artists” are 
not researchers. Therefore the theatre faculty can decide for 
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themselves how to proceed “ethically” without bureaucratic 
guidance or interference. 


This challenge is not without significance as, increasingly, local initiatives 
are linked to utilizing a variety of artistic forms and mediums in fostering 
community-university engagement while simultaneously assessing the ef- 
fectiveness and challenges of these new techniques in fostering creative 
citizens (CUVIC Conference 2014). This is also significant in engaging 
our students, whose facility with the latest technologies only needs to be 
encouraged and fostered to inspire new and creative leadership initia- 
tives with equality of quality of life goals. Thus, from community-engaged 
research new voices surface from both within the community and within 
ourselves, bringing about the critical reflection that better serves our re- 
search and our students, opening up novel opportunities. 

Opportunities to personalize and enrich our own teaching practic- 
es to reflect these connections are exemplified by the experience of Tina 
Block. The Tranquille Oral History Project nurtured connections between 
the university and the community, and provided TRU undergraduate stu- 
dents with unique opportunities to explore and disseminate Kamloops’ 
public history. Student participants in the TOHP shared their research 
findings, and their experience with community-based research, in pre- 
sentations to my classes and those of my colleagues. Such presentations 
have inspired other students to visit the Tranquille site and to investigate 
its history, and the knowledge from such presentations now weaves its way 
through my courses on British Columbia history. Other students may de- 
velop a more critical stance, as Dawn Farough recounts, where “one of 
the service workers, in telling her story at rehearsal, made a point of say- 
ing that she enjoyed her sociology classes at TRU but decided to become 
a social worker since she couldn’t stand the idea of being out of touch 
with people and ‘ivory tower’ in her thinking and behaviour.” It is from 
such insights, and with an increased confidence in my understanding of 
“Kamloops,” that I (Terry Kading) completely changed the content of an 
upper-level course on Local Government in Canada. The standard text on 
local government, filled with large urban administrative experiences (e.g., 
from Toronto and Montreal), was replaced by a critical engagement with 
Charles Montgomery's Happy City in relation to the lived experience and 
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the personal observations of students being in Kamloops (the first essay 
question was—“Is Kamloops a Happy City as per the ideals of Charles 
Montgomery?”).”* Numerous students have relayed to me how the book 
and class assignments had fostered a unique experience at TRU—-sitting 
around outside of class endlessly discussing with fellow classmates and 
other students equality of quality of life and what that meant for their own 
life goals and for Kamloops. Similar experiences with research grounded 
in local content is found more generally in a variety of forums. As Lisa 
Cooke observes on the Shower Project: 


Because collaborations in all of their complicated forms 
spur new kinds of configurations of people and ideas, 
there are a number of things that have evolved out of my 
research on the Shower Project. Dr. Will Garrett-Petts 
and I have presented this work on two occasions, once as 
an informal Research Cabaret at the Thompson Rivers 
University Campus and once at an academic conference. 
In both cases our presentations evolved into fascinating 
conversations with and between research participants on 
the complexities, challenges, rewards, and successes of the 
Shower Project. Arriving to both events prepared with notes 
and presentation slides, as good academics do, we found 
ourselves swept up in wonderfully rich discussions that 
added to our data collection (as opposed to reporting on 
it!). This has been one of the great lessons for me from this 
project—grounded community-engaged research just keeps 
going as collaborations form and reform, new relationships 
emerge, goals shift, and those out there “doing” keep doing. 


All contributors can attest to the unique and dynamic discussions that 
emerge in response to presentations “on the local” by students, faculty, and 
visiting scholars, in which community members of varied backgrounds 
feel comfortable relaying insights and experiences, extending the “question 
period” well beyond allotted times. This affirms (as per Montgomery) that 
there is a passionate interest by residents in the fate of their communities; 
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they are looking for opportunities or “spaces” in which to participate and 
be engaged with ideas on equality of quality of life. 

From these experiences, it is possible to reimagine the university as a 
site of broader community engagement—expanding the local impact of 
this established learning area. Ginny Ratsoy, with such aims, elected to 
disseminate her research in a face-to-face setting, as part of the TRU Arts 
Colloquium Series—which, while its location was an academic campus, 
was inclusive of the representatives of the subject of her research—with 
the intent to further contact between the KALS and TRU communities 
in order to attract more TRU faculty as KALS instructors and draw more 
KALS students to the rich campus life at TRU. In the ensuing question 
period, “a KALS student raised the issue of administrative hurdles (finan- 
cial and logistical) to seniors enrolling in TRU courses, which in turn, 
revealed a lack of certainty among all present about TRU policy. This 
issue also resulted in invitations to KALS students from TRU faculty to 
informally join their classes and thus avoid administrative hurdles al- 
together. Communication among the two groups was facilitated during 
this discussion, interestingly, around the liberating effects of a grades-free 
education and the less-than-liberating effects of bureaucracy.” The sub- 
sequent newspaper article, entitled “Lifelong Learning Equals Longevity: 
University Study of Kamloops Adult Learners Society Purports Benefits 
of Classroom Later in Life,” contributed equally to KALS and the uni- 
versity. Research on this topic for this collection has served to mobilize 
knowledge in ways that have generated multiple learning outcomes and 
new leadership initiatives in advocating for adult learning,” and reveals 
the unexplored potential of the university in supporting less visible or un- 
recognized leadership initiatives within the community. 

These responses, questions, reflections, and critical examinations 
demonstrate the real power of community-engaged research—a height- 
ened level of introspection and revelation as to how we understand and 
may redefine the role of the university where we work and the community 
within which we reside. As is evident from these accounts, there is no 
easy way to categorize the varied responses and observations arising from 
engagement, and what may be more “cut and dried / black and white” cat- 
egories and assessments in an academic framework become much more 
nuanced and “grey.” This more open format of sharing and learning also 
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flips on its head the question as to who is being studied and researched, 
and who is learning the most from the experience—the local resident or 
the academic. What determines what is or is not “research” in this en- 
gagement? The challenges of this type of research require constant reflec- 
tion and examination, as the “knowledge” gained from multiple vantage 
points (interviews, observations, discussion forums, and individual con- 
versations) does not easily serve to confirm or deny a particular theory 
or hypothesis. This supports the idea of a “knowledge democracy” com- 
prised of “helpful theoretical discourse” in “building a new architecture 
of knowledge” (Tremblay and Hall 2014, 377), and relates directly to the 
requirement to understand the local social terrain before it may be trans- 
formed to the advantage of all residents. 

It has been critically observed that university-community partner- 
ships have assumed “a somewhat functional character, that is, it is ad- 
opted in order to gain access to funding. . . . Partnership could thus be 
viewed as a hoop to be jumped through in order to attain funding and/ 
or legitimacy” (Storey 2010, 157). And while such instrumental purpos- 
es may not lend themselves to greater participation, the recognition of 
new voices, or transformational leadership outcomes, we have found that 
engagement with university faculty and researchers is grounded in quite 
diverse motives depending on the community organization / network and 
their goals. Certainly among larger, well-established organizations there is 
a recognition of the significant “status” of the university in both enhanc- 
ing the prospects for initiatives and advancing opportunities for research 
and further funding. As identified by Robin Reid and Kendra Besanger, 
the Kamloops Food Policy Committee (KFPC) co-chair explained that 
the relationship between the KFPC and Thompson Rivers University adds 
validity to KFPC project endeavours. Research on food security-related 
projects is essential because it helps frame grassroots actions in language 
that can be used in documents, presentations, and grant proposals. The 
partnership worked to articulate the significance of the project and thus 
added institutional legitimacy to the work being done on the ground. 
For these organizations, then, grant applications require “deliverables” 
or “outcomes,” and research becomes important. For some collabora- 
tions, awareness of the skill set in the university leads to the success of 
the initiative (as in the Theatre Project and the Tranquille Oral History 
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Project). For other organizations there is simply the quality of “pride in 
accomplishments” in which university research is seen as validation, with 
the possibility of publicity and the opportunity to promote activities and 
events to engage a larger audience (as with KALS and the Shower Project). 
With respect to the Changing the Face of Poverty network there have been 
no expectations from the university, but there has been enthusiastic sup- 
port for participation and research projects by undergraduate student re- 
searchers—a recognition of the value of mentoring a new generation as to 
local social challenges. What is evident is that funding opportunities are 
not the primary motive for engaging with university faculty and students, 
and that for numerous local organizations, confronted with significant re- 
source and time constraints, the value of engaging with the university is 
unclear and yet to be determined. Committed leadership from within the 
university is required to reveal this dimension. 

The chapters in this collection study the interactivity of representa- 
tives of various community and professional organizations. As is appar- 
ent, a clinical, detached approach is less likely to capture the nuances, es- 
sences, and insights inherent in such complex social interactions; and not 
all data is easily—or best—reducible to numbers or terms. For instance, 
given the persistence of high numbers of visible homeless and hidden 
homeless since the initiation of the National Homelessness Initiative in 
2001, it would be easy to suggest that there have been few meaningful 
gains made by the local leadership in resolving this challenge. However, 
such a harsh assessment would be at the expense of recognizing the count- 
less lives that have been enhanced, even spared, through local initiatives 
from the leaders and participants in the Changing the Face of Poverty 
network, the Shower Project, and the No Straight Lines Theatre project, 
or enriched through the Kamloops Adult Learners Society, the Public 
Produce Project, and the Tranquille Oral History Project—unrecognized 
benefits on a regular basis that have supported equality of quality of life for 
a wide variety of residents. Thus, a less critical gaze is cast as one engages 
with the local initiatives, replaced by a deeper appreciation of the ongoing 
contributions, commitment, and talents of a much broader set of unrec- 
ognized local leaders in one’s own community. This observation extends 
to understanding the pivotal role the university has (or may have) in the 
community, in which it can lend considerable credibility to an initiative 
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and strengthen the human and political capital (i.e., local influence and 
support for a project). Exposing this rich and complex collaborative web 
that underlies equality of quality of life is not without its challenges—but 
this research also reveals the critical role the university plays in inspiring, 
supporting, and shaping the dynamics and outcomes of local leadership 
initiatives. Our explorations and methods of analysis of these local leader- 
ship initiatives are also an expression of a long process of capacity build- 
ing within TRU as a knowledge-support structure. 

At first glance, the university may appear as a natural source for 
the role of knowledge-support structure, but to be substantive and offer 
transformational leadership outcomes at the community level requires 
the same leadership and learning initiatives as are found within the local 
community. In developing “collaborative modes of governance” to support 
local collective agency—recognized as the “key to successful place-based 
development” (Wellbrock et al. 2013, 420-22)—the “university” occupies 
a complex position as its own “learning area” with a designated space 
for “grassroots development initiatives” (student and faculty research 
projects, student clubs, and organizations), a knowledge-support struc- 
ture with “facilitating agents and agencies” (courses, programs, faculty, 
administrators), and a public administration with “supporting policies” 
(student services, student loans, and awards). However, this learning area, 
while appreciated by the local community for the potential career oppor- 
tunities for local youth (quality of life features), is ordinarily insular and 
isolated from the larger community, and thus the “ivory tower” caption 
is not without validity. From the perspective of the university, our mere 
presence can be accepted as a significant “community role” in offering 
both higher education, and, in the case of Kamloops—as the third larg- 
est employer, with expanding facilities and employment opportunities—a 
sizable contribution to the local economy. And for faculty and students, 
what is a unique environment from most real-world forms of employment 
is also a maze of policies, practices, and funding arrangements that defy 
easy comprehension on their face, let alone understanding how they might 
lend support to the local community. Thus, despite the advantage in spatial 
proximity to facilitate a larger local “learning region” (421), a concerted 
effort to develop bridging linkages and human and social capital is needed 
to move from the quality of life features of a university for a community 
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to equality of quality of life outcomes at the local level. This capacity, or 
power, is subject to the same foibles as confronted by leadership initiatives 
within the local community, and involves the same process of learning 
and advocacy in order to develop institutional stability and resilience as 
has been evident at TRU. 

All of us as contributors to this collection are representative of a par- 
ticular knowledge-support structure that stems from fortuitous outcomes 
by several internal leadership initiatives to facilitate ongoing communi- 
ty-engaged research. Without this prior collective agency, each of us would 
have likely maintained (as per “publish or perish” requisites) a focus on 
traditional research issues within our respective disciplines, with only 
casual connections to the community and the challenges of Kamloops. 
However, in 2000, and after eight months of negotiation, a sizable group 
of university-college and community leaders submitted what would be a 
successful grant proposal to the Social Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council of Canada (SSHRC) under the Community- University Research 
Alliance (CURA) program, entitled The Cultural Future of Small Cities 
(Garrett-Petts and Dubinsky 2005, 3).” This initiative was audacious at the 
time, for as a teaching-centred undergraduate university-college—with no 
established research office or graduate programs—neither in institutional 
nor cultural capacity did the University College of the Cariboo (UCC) ap- 
pear as a likely contender for a million-dollar federal grant. The majority 
of faculty did not have PhDs, and those who did were advantaged with a 
slightly lower course load of six classes for a Fall/Winter term (versus eight 
for those without a PhD), with the expectation of perhaps attending or 
presenting at a conference every couple of years. At the time, the president 
of UCC and the other top administrators, demonstrating leadership, ac- 
tively endorsed and supported the application even though the prospects 
for success were low. 

Having secured a CURA grant, we would experience constant con- 
straints in matching resources (funding, space allocation, research support 
services) as UCC adapted to the demands of a new research mandate. For 
many UCC faculty with PhDs, the CURA themes of “culture” and “small 
cities” did not readily resonate or inspire, but the flexible leadership within 
the CURA actively recruited faculty from a variety of disciplines to join 
in and collaborate on research projects (not just as observers of knowledge 
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outcomes). This established very strong bases for a renewal of the CURA 
from 2006 to 2011-12 as more faculty better understood the research po- 
tential and their niche within the themes, and strove to understand what 
was going on within Kamloops and other small and mid-sized cities. The 
attainment of university status for the institution in 2005 served to open up 
new funding opportunities and place individual research agendas in high- 
er regard; however, despite a course load reduction to five classes per year, 
any extra time for research would be consumed by endless commitments 
to new department and divisional committees (appointments, tenure, 
work-loading, program development) and university-wide planning. And 
while sabbaticals were now formalized, pressures in small departments to 
teach remained high in order to ensure the viability of programs and de- 
grees, only relieved by the course-release offered to CURA researchers. On 
the other hand, for newer faculty (as observed by Lisa Cooke), lower pub- 
lishing requirements for tenure, in recognition of the weak research cul- 
ture in place, offered opportunities and the time for community-engaged 
research that would have been less likely in other universities. In addition, 
while relationships with community partners differed, for some of us ini- 
tially they were only “paper partnerships” “reflecting a pragmatic response 
to funding requirements” (Storey 2010, 157), and even as engagement with 
CURA projects forged new and stronger partnerships with other com- 
munity groups, severe time and resource constraints on both sides have 
limited larger, multi-year research projects—a reality of life in the small 
university. Nevertheless, a rich and diverse body of work with a Kamloops 
focus has emerged, which has created the basis for continued research, 
infused course content and teaching, and opened new possibilities for 
our students with funding opportunities from the Office of Research and 
Graduate Studies (e.g., UREAP, Ambassador Program). And despite the 
“proximity” advantage within UCC/TRU as a small institution, CURA 
funding and flexible leadership were necessary to empower this proximity 
and bring together faculty with diverse academic backgrounds to collabo- 
rate with each other over an extended period of time. 

As the second CURA came to a conclusion, and with no further fed- 
eral grant support, financial and space limitations at TRU would preclude 
ongoing institutional support for the continuation of the CURA. However, 
leftover federal funds and a core leadership unwilling to let this dynamic 
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Evolution of UCC / TRU as a Knowledge-Support Structure 


Community-University Research Alliances Program (CURA) 


“The Cultural Future of Small Cities” (2000) 


University College of the Cariboo, Kamloops Art Gallery, City of Kamloops, Forest Research 
Extension Partnership, Kamloops Museum and Archives, John Howard Society, Secwepeme Cultural 
Education Society, Stuart Wood School, Western Canada Theatre 


Additional Partners through CURA (2001-2006) 


Kamloops Make Children First Learning Initiative, Comox Valley Art Gallery 
Informal Partners — University of New Brunswick, Saint John & University Waterloo as fellow 


CURA’s studying small and mid-sized cities 


Community-University Research Alliances 
Program (CURA) 


“Mapping Quality of Life and the Culture of 
Small Cities” (2006-2012) 


Emphasis on Kamloops, Nanaimo, Prince George, 
Port Moody, and the cities of the Comox Valley 


Research team includes 37 community research 
partners and 26 TRU researchers working 
in collaboration with faculty from the 
University of Northern British Columbia; 
University of New Brunswick, Saint John; 
and the University of Waterloo 


Post-CURA — Support for “Community- 
Engaged Research” Model 
(Office of Research and Graduate Studies) 


Undergraduate Research Experience Award 
Program (UREAP) 
TRU Undergraduate Research Ambassador Award 
Community-Driven Research Award (since 2016) 
United Way/TRU Community Research Initiative 
(with shared Knowledge Mobilization Officer) 
City of Kamloops/TRU Community Research 
Initiative (in progress) 
United Way / City of Kamloops / TRU - 
Small City Change Lab (under discussion) 


Informal Internal 
Linkages 
Canadian Studies 
Program 


Place Group 
Walking Lab 
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Canada Research Chairs 
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FIGURE 7.3. UCC/TRU as a Knowledge-Support Structure by Terry Kading. Design by 


Moneca Jantzen, Daily Designz. 
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wither found strong support and leadership in a local partner—the United 
Way—whose own national mandate now emphasized poverty reduction, 
local social issues, and knowledge mobilization to strengthen the capac- 
ities of their partner organizations in the community. This opportunity 
would be combined with the intentional effort to extend the aspirations 
and principles of the CURA to the university as a whole via TRU’s Office 
of Research and Graduate Studies (with the CURA Director moving into 
the role of Associate Vice-President). 

In 2014 there was the launch of the first Community Research Initia- 
tive, in which United Way community partners (many from the Changing 
the Face of Poverty network) met with interested faculty in a forum to dis- 
cuss potential collaborative research initiatives (of which the No Straight 
Lines theatre project was one outcome). This partnership would be for- 
malized in writing, and later, three critical initiatives would be launched 
from the Office of Research and Graduate Studies. 

The first initiative was the Community-Driven Research Award 
(CDRA), with a total allocation of $25,000 per year for an opening three- 
year period, offering $2,500 per project to be matched by a community 
partner (cash or in-kind) for collaborative research endeavours with in- 
terested TRU faculty. All funds for the first year have been expended, and 
second-year funds are being allocated. 

The second initiative, intimately tied to enhancing the success of 
CDRA, was the hiring of a Knowledge Mobilization Officer with a reverse 
position. Rather than mobilizing knowledge “out from the university,” in 
a shared position in funding, space, and time with the United Way, this 
officer brings the knowledge and needs of local community organizations 
to the university. The bases of the successful hiring were deep links to the 
local community and organizations (as per success in other forms of local 
leadership) rather than a familiarity with university practices and external 
funding opportunities.*° 

A forum in late 2016 to mark the official launch of these two initiatives 
saw brief presentations by 12 potential community partners and 25 facul- 
ty—with 4 of the 12 connected and funded and 6 in mediation with the 
officer to establish sound links with faculty. Combined with “Evaluation 
Training” funded by the United Way, connections to the broader uni- 
versity network via TRU on Community-Based Research have furthered 
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linkages by our Knowledge Mobilization Officer with the Research Impact 
Network and the Canadian Association of Research Administrators. From 
these linkages awareness was brought to SSHRC that the United Way eval- 
uates all community organizations it funds, addressing a reservation on 
the part of SSHRC about funding particular initiatives due to their own 
lack of knowledge as to the legitimacy of proposed community partners. 
As a consequence, SSHRC is now considering partnering with the United 
Way at a national level for access to their screening practices and results, 
paving the way for more community organizations to be eligible for re- 
search funding across Canada and revealing the power of place-based lo- 
cal knowledge in creating vertical linkages with national impact.” 

The third initiative builds on TRU’s partnership with the United Way 
by extending formal research ties with the City of Kamloops, and together 
proposing a social innovation lab / Small City Change Lab with a new 
facility, tentatively planned for the North Shore of Kamloops at the site 
of a long-abandoned gas station (and within a two-block radius of ASK 
Wellness, Interior Community Services, Kamloops Immigration Services, 
the Salvation Army, YMCA-YWCA, Boys & Girls Club, and the Kamloops 
Foodbank). Modelled on emerging examples in Canada’s large urban cen- 
tres, such as LEDlab and MaRS,” the proposed Change Lab would support 
the institutionalization of the learning outcomes and dynamic networks 
in place (moving from “change makers” to “community change,” as per 
Scott 2004), act as an incubator for new ideas, create new opportunities 
in the community for students, and, perhaps, generate stronger linkages 
with surrounding communities in the region.” With scaling to highlight 
the strengths and challenges of small cities, the expectation is that this lab 
will reinforce community identity, for if it is successful, the definition of 
success will be that many others are interested in coming to see what this 
collaborative leadership initiative has leveraged and achieved in becoming 
a “living lab” for the small city.*° 

As this account has demonstrated, there was no planned and gradual 
development of this institutional capacity, and at a number of junctures 
the momentum could have been lost if not for determined leadership 
within the university (as per Shucksmith 2010). Starting from precar- 
ious beginnings, TRU researchers became aware that the standards of 
Community-Based Research would be hard to meet, observing that a 
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“community-university research alliance, as outlined in SSHRC guide- 
lines, is conceived as an ‘entity based on an equal partnership between 
organizations from the community and the university. We are working 
toward equality, but initial differences of perspective, tradition, and pur- 
pose preclude any creation of a utopian alliance. Community organiza- 
tions and universities do not necessarily speak the same language or hold 
the same objectives and values” (Garrett-Petts and Dubinsky 2005, 4). 
This has not prevented the emergence of a local model—community-en- 
gaged research—in response to the capacities of local organizations and 
networks, or the generation of important learning outcomes (e.g., The 
Small Cities Book [Garrett-Petts 2005]), that remain as vital touchstones 
in evaluating the progress of Kamloops in relation to equality of quality 
of life goals. However, and despite two consecutive CURAs and advan- 
tages in proximity and face-to-face contact, the challenge of establishing 
a collaborative administrative structure for both the university and the 
community has been an arduous task that continues to be explored and 
tested—much like our efforts in community-engaged research. Thus, as in 
the larger community of Kamloops, the natural, human, and social capital 
continues to develop in TRU, but there is much to be done in achieving the 
cultural and political capital that would equalize university and commu- 
nity voices in a process of mutual co-creation on research, projects, and 
leadership initiatives as a local knowledge-support structure. 

This collection represents just one of the numerous opportunities for 
faculty and students that have arisen from community-engaged research, 
and exposes the critical role that the university in a small city may have 
in supporting and inspiring community initiatives—contributing to the 
local social-creative capital. Most importantly, it reveals how leadership 
initiatives—with a direct or indirect university role—comprise an import- 
ant component of the equality of quality of life in this small city. It has been 
recognized of late, that 


at the most basic level, to study leadership in urban and 
regional development is to be interested in revealing the 
things that people do to influence other people in these very 
particular types of settings both formally and informally— 
openly as well as opaquely—and how they go about doing 
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what they do. It is also about revealing the types of social 
processes involved in “making things happen” and in “get- 
ting things done” (or not getting things done). Ultimately, 
the motivation is to understand better how and to what ex- 
tent the places where we live, work and play are shaped by 
human relationships and interactions and, specifically, in 
what ways the meanings ascribed to concepts such as leader, 
leading and/or leadership can be used to explain how these 
places evolve (Sotarauta, Beer, and Gibney 2017, 188). 


To this end, our individual and collective examinations of leadership ini- 
tiatives have identified and confirmed the importance of collaborative 
forms of leadership and learning under the constraints of the new model 
of governance / “governing through community” and revealed, as best as 
possible, “who, how and why provides these systems, processes and re- 
lationships with future directions” in critical areas of life in Kamloops 
(Sotarauta, Beer, and Gibney 2017, 188-89). Charles Montgomery's work 
on equality of quality of life furthers this endeavour by providing import- 
ant standards by which to measure or understand success through trans- 
formational leadership, and offers a clear and persuasive “justice-orient- 
ed” and “anti-foundational” lens for engaging students and faculty (Butin 
2015, 8). His work is also an accessible and compelling way to reimagine 
physical and social spaces in order to achieve sustainable practices “that 
foster respect and reciprocity” for the local community (8), and supports 
“making things happen.” This will become more important for small cities 
as the observed and latent orientations in municipal planning documents 
and public pronouncements increasingly incorporate the language of 
equality of quality of life ideals, but are weak in community-engaged local 
content (see Stevens and Mody 2013; and Cleave, Godwin, and Chatwin 
2017). Concerted university outreach to the community—via faculty, stu- 
dents, and administrators—will likely reveal numerous local initiatives 
unwittingly working toward providing content to these principles, and 
interested in the opportunities and advantages that may arise from en- 
gagement with the small university in the small city “to get things done.” 
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Comparisons with Kelowna, Nanaimo, Prince George, and Langley. It was also 
observed that “when comparing results in Kamloops with other British Columbian 
municipalities, residents of Kamloops were more likely to say quality of life has stayed 
the same (71% vs. 57%)” (Trawin 2016, 11). 


As the survey observed, “Looking at results by age, it was found that younger 
respondents (age 18 to 34) were significantly less satisfied with alternative forms of 
transportation in Kamloops such as transit and bike lanes, than were older respondents 
55 years of age or older” (Trawin 2016, 16). 


Examples include the United Way, the Kamloops & District Elizabeth Fry Society, 
the John Howard Society, the Kamloops Food Bank & Outreach Society (one of the 
first in Canada), the Canadian Mental Health Association, the Boys & Girls Club of 
Kamloops, Kamloops Aboriginal Friendship Centre, and the Kamloops Community 
YMCA-YWCA, Kamloops Food Policy Committee, United Steel Workers union, and 
various local businesses and property owners—all of which have contributed critical 
local services and various forms of collaborative leadership in supporting broader 
initiatives or the emergence of new organizations, e.g., Interior Community Services, 
ASK Wellness, JUMP Program, A Way Home Committee. 


“I see the same people on the street over and over again. On the North Shore and 
Downtown. The audience members will see some of the performers in their daily lives 
after the performance is over. This may have an impact. This wouldn't happen in a big 
city. If you saw the play in Vancouver and lived in, say, Shaughnessy, would you ever see 
any of the performers again?” 


Also, see Dubinsky (2006). 


“Agencies like Ask Wellness say rental rates are simply too expensive and there hasn't 
been any construction of affordable units in our community in quite some time and 
that is leaving people living on a low-income with nowhere to go” (Cronin, 2016, 
February 10). 


See Sustainable Kamloops at http://www.kamloops.ca/sustainable/index.shtml 
and Sustainable Kamloops Plan 2016 Progress Update at http://www.kamloops.ca/ 
sustainable/pdfs/16-SKPUpdate.pdf. 


Proposal called for a 1,200-seat theatre, a separate black box theatre, and 350 parking 
stalls downtown (Klassen, 2015); however, it should be recognized that for the 2015 
referendum there was a sense that the “yes” side was not particularly effective in 
making the case for the project, or in motivating potential supporters to make the time 
to vote. 


Based on initial research findings and literature review on adapting “age-friendly” 
policies to the small city urban context, with Dr. Gilles Viaud, Department of 
Geography, Thompson Rivers University, and Brayden Wilson, former TRU 
undergraduate researcher. 


Dr. Neena Chappell (University of Victoria) reported that while physical health 
declines, quality of life does not, as the vast majority are psychologically healthier 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


than younger generations (lower prevalence of mental illness, depression, and mood 
disorders) with 90% reporting satisfaction with their mental health and 89% satisfied 
with their lives. Exercise was recommended as the main feature to prevent chronic 
illness and improve outcomes in later life. 


As Ginny Ratsoy observed, the “North Shore Community Centre (centrally located 
and with ample free parking and wheelchair accessibility) is a large apartment complex 
geared to the senior population with a coffee/gift shop and an impressive array of 
facilities for activities such as socials, meetings, and exercise classes—an ideal location 
for making KALY presence known to the population it wishes to continue to attract.” 
It is also within easy walking, biking, scooter, and driving distance of all the exercise 
opportunities available at McArthur Island Park. 


A presentation on local leadership initiatives accepted at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Alliance to End Homelessness in the Fall of 2017. 


The Youth Homeless Manager has been selected at the national level as an advisor to the 
Homelessness Partnering Strategy (HPS) on youth, and there is now an “A Way Home 
America” and an “A Way Home Scotland” based on the local A Way Home model. 


“From 2006 to 2010, it was just a war zone,” he (Hughes) said. “You were literally 
picking up needles off the street. There were, consistently, groups of 10-15 women 
working, standing in the street” (Brady et al. 2013). See also Lisa Cooke, this collection. 


On a spatial-locational note, the old Shaw Motel, which was at the centre of 
considerable problematic activity in the area, was torn down and replaced by an 
automobile service centre and the Alliance Church—the latter becoming the host for 
CFP meetings and members offering life-skills programming to local residents. 


BC Housing will provide loans and funding for the physical construction of housing 
(in collaboration with incentives from the local government, e.g., development cost 
reductions, property tax, and utility exemptions), but all ongoing maintenance of 

the housing facility, support programs, and staffing needs must now be met through 
agreements with other government agencies or other sources of funding (local, private) 
established by the community organization interested in providing affordable housing. 


“Three of the academics (two in Theatre and myself in Sociology) have begun the 
rehearsal process with the homeless. We have chosen a small theatre in a poor area of 
Kamloops. Our ‘getting to know yov stage of the project takes place in a rather tiny 
front room of the building which shares it space with a Sushi restaurant.” 


“Concerns were raised about the possibility of the ‘non-homeless, i.e., academics 

and support workers, outnumbering the homeless participants during the rehearsal 
process. ... So far there are approximately ten homeless or recently housed participants 
(although it’s not clear that all ten will remain committed throughout the process) and 
six academics/students/service workers.” 


See HomeFree Collective organizational chart at http://www.kamloops.ca/ 
socialdevelopment/homefree/#.W WOd1FGQzX4. 


Initial results of an ongoing TRU Research Project entitled After “Housing First”— 
Creating Employment Opportunities for the Recently Housed. Principal Investigators— 
TRU Undergraduate Researchers—Brayden Wilson and Theresa Thoms, Dr. Terry 
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Kading (TRU) and Bob Hughes (Executive Director-ASK Wellness) (Kading and 
Hughes 2016-17). 


Montgomery mentions the research that suggests working with soil boosts serotonin 
and reduces anxiety, and that retirees who do “environmental” work are half as likely to 
show depressive symptoms as with the benefits of other forms of volunteering. 


“Upon returning home from one day in the ‘field, I received an e-mail from the 
research office at TRU inviting me to a Champagne and Cheese party. The academics in 
NSL are part of a successful cohort of TRU academics who have been awarded a large 
grant. The e-mail asks me to extend the invitation to the community partners involved 
in our research project. I wonder how the NSL front line workers will perceive this 
invitation—homelessness in Kamloops and Champagne and Cheese at the university— 
and I am slightly embarrassed about the university’s elitist image.” 


The coursework comprised three five-page essays in which students were asked to assess 
Kamloops in relation to issues of overall happiness, nature and conviviality, mobility, 
and urban design—and demonstrate familiarity with city’s plans and goals in these 
areas for the last two papers. A further opportunity for interested students to present 
their insights at the TRU Annual Undergraduate Research and Innovation Conference 
has always been met with a strong response, followed by robust and extended 
discussions of life in Kamloops at these sessions. Similar insights are offered in Preface 
by Ofori-Amoah (2007). 


Ben Levin, in a discussion paper, “Thinking about Knowledge Mobilization,” prepared 
at the request of the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada, 
provides a succinct definition relevant to our purposes: “Knowledge Mobilization 

is... getting the right information to the right people in the right format at the 

right time, so as to influence decision-making. Knowledge Mobilization includes 
dissemination, knowledge transfer and knowledge translation.” Levin, borrowing this 
time from the Canadian Health Services Research Foundation, reminds us of the broad 
perspective of dissemination that is attached to Knowledge Mobilization: dissemination 
goes well beyond simply making research available through the traditional vehicles 

of journal publication and academic conference presentations; it involves a process of 
extracting the main messages or key implications derived from research results and 
communicating them to targeted groups of decision makers and other stakeholders in 
a way that encourages them to factor the research implications into their work; face-to- 
face communication is encouraged whenever possible. 


The leadership core comprised Dr. Will Garrett-Petts (English), Dr. James Hoffman 
(Theatre), Dr. Donald Lawrence (Fine Arts), Dr. Robert MacKinnon (Geography), Jann 
Bailey (Director of the Kamloops Art Gallery), and Lon Dubinsky. 


The appointee for the position has lived in the community since the 1980s, and had 

a private company with contracts from the federal and provincial governments to 
provide career supports and education for the unemployed from 2000 to 2012, entailing 
strong contacts and a working relationship with all major community organizations 
including UCC/TRU. 
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27 Asan aside, our knowledge mobilization officer has been asked to review grant 
applications for a large city-based foundation, as a representative for the “rural” 
perspective. 


28 See LEDlab at http://ledlab.ca/about/#approach, and MaRS at https://www.marsdd. 
com/about/. 


29 Local examples of initiatives that can be built on are the ASK Wellness Society offices 
established in Merritt (see http://www.askwellness.ca/merritt-ask/) and efforts from 
TRU to establish stronger and deeper collaborative linkages with the University of 
Northern British Columbia (UNBC) in Prince George and the University of British 
Columbia-Okanagan (UBCO) in Kelowna (see Figure 7.3). 


30 Through the outcomes of these cumulative initiatives and the activities of the 
Change Lab, with their potential to develop much stronger horizontal and vertical 
capital linkages, it may be possible to better determine the ability of the small city to 
institutionalize the leadership dynamics identified in this collection (as per Scott 2004) 
and their long-term creative impact (as per Florida 2002—see Introduction). 
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Small cities face intricate challenges. 


No Straight Lines provides the basis for a refined model of 
community engaged leadership and research designed to 
realize equality of quality of life. 


With particular attention to the small city of Kamloops, 
BC, this book explores the impact of extended, short term, 
and unique leadership collaborations and local responses 
to homelessness, sustainability and food security, aging 
populations, and the recovery of local history. It offers 
exciting insights into the role of the university in the small 
city, from generating local learning opportunities to the 
integration of undergraduates and faculty in achieving 
positive change. 


Based on active engagement, No Straight Lines reveals 

the obstacles present in addressing local needs, and the 
transformations that can be achieved through effective 
collaboration. It offers rich accounts and valuable insights 
into flexible practices that respond to the needs of community 
organizations while recognizing the challenges associated 
with resource constraints and limitations in capacity. This 
unique collection provides new insights into the barriers 

and benefits of leadership and learning in the small city. 


TERRY KADING is an Associate Professor of Political 
Science at Thompson Rivers University. He is editor of Small 
Cities, Big Issues: Reconceiving Community in a Neoliberal Era 
with Christopher Walmsley. 
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